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The fii'st session was held in Philosophy HaU on Tuesday 
afternoon, beginning at 3:10 p. m., the President, Professor 
George P. Moore, being in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes of the meeting in Cambridge, 
April 19 th and 20 th, 1911, was dispensed with, because they 
had already been printed in the Journal (vol. 31, part 4, p. i-ix). 

The Committee of Arrangements presented its report, through 
Professor Gottheil, in the form of a printed program. The 
succeeding sessions were appointed for AVednesday morning 
at half past nine, Wednesday afternoon at half past two, and 
Thursday morning at half past nine. It was announced that 
there Avould be an informal meeting of the members at the 
Hotel Marseilles on Tuesday evening, that a luncheon would 
be given to the Society by the local members at the I'niversitv 
Commons on AYednesday at 1:15 p. m., and that arrangements 
had been made for a subscription dinner at the Hotel Alar- 
seilles on Wednesday evening at half past seven. 


REPORT OP THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor A. A"". AVilliams 
Jackson, presented the following report: 

The Corresponding Secretary has the honor to report at the outset that 
he has received from President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity a message of hearty greeting to the members assembled at this 
meeting. President Butler expresses his regret that his duties as presiding 
officer at a political convention held at Rochester, N. Y., deprive him of 
the pleasure of attending some of the sessions. 

The regular correspondence of the Secretary during the past year has 
involved the writing of a large number of letters, to members and others, 
in regard to matters directly connected with the Society’s work. The 
obligation has, however, been a pleasant one. for it has led to a number 
of interesting communications with fellow-workers, not only in America 
and Europe, but also in the East, including a remote corner of Kurdistan. 

The formal invitation to participate in the International Congress of 
Orientahsts at Athens was supplemented, during this last year, by further 
communications and bulletins, and it may be mentioned here that the 
President, Professor Moore, appointed Professors Hopkins, Jastrow, and 
Haupt to represent the Society at the Congress. Professor Hopkins, in 
a letter written in Athens on the eve of the Congress and received here 
yesterday, .sends bis cordial greetings to the members of the Society and 
his good wishes for the present meeting. 

As mstructea by the Directors, the Secretary attended the annual 
meeting of the American Year Book Corporation as the Society’s repre- 
sentative. He welcomes the opportunity of mentioning the desire of all 

and • II* i appropriate space to Oriental matters 
and especially to Oriental scholarship in America. 
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It is a sad duty to record the loss of four members by death in the 
past twelve months. 

Col. Thomas IVentworth Higginson, who had been a member of the 
Society since 1869, died on May 19, 1911, at the ripe age of eighty-seven 
years. His activities as a historian and essayist, as well as his achieve- 
ments as a soldier, are too well known to need record here. Col. Higgin- 
son was a regular attendant at the Cambridge sessions and occasionally 
at meetings elsewhere. At the last meeting, being unable to be present, 
he sent a message of greeting, whereupon the Society directed Professor 
Lanman to express its appreciation and good wishes. 

Lady Caroline De Filippi, nee Fitzgerald, who died in Home, Italy, on 
Christmas Day, 1911, joined the Society in 1886 and became one of its 
life-members. Her interest in the Orient, first aroused bj' Professor 
Whitney, continued throughout her life, and she traveled extensively in 
the East, particularly in Central Asia, Ladakh, and India. 

Mr. Charles J. Morse, of Evanston, 111., whose death occurred on 
December 6, 1911, had become a member in 1909. Mr. Morse, who was 
an engineer by profession, spent some time in Japan and became interested 
in the art of the Far East. He gathered a rich collection of Chinese and 
Japanese paintings, porcelain, and other works of art, together with a 
library of works relating to the subject. This collection is preserved in 
a fireproof room in the residence of his widow at Evanston. 

Dr. John Orne, Curator of Arabic manuscripts in the Semitic Museum 
at Cambridge, has also been removed from our list by death. He had 
been for twenty-one years a corporate member of the Society and had 
regularly attended the meetings held at Cambridge. 

In concluding this report the Secretary desires to express once again 
his appreciation of the willing co-operation of all who are associated 
with him in the work of the Society, and to renew a hearty wish for its 
continued welfare. 


REPORT OF THE TREASLTIER. 

The Treasurer, Professor F. W. WiUiams, presented his annual 
report, as follows; 

Receipts and Disbuksements by the Tkeasuker of the Amekican Oriental 
Society for the ye.vr ending Dec. 31 , 1911 . 


Receipts. 


Balance from old account, Dee. 31, 1910 , , . . 

Sales of the Journal 

State National Bank dividends 

Contribution for the Library 

. . §1216.23 

. . 303.55 

. . 127.93 

. . 100.00 

Expenditures. 

Printing of the Journal, \ olume 31 

Sundry printing and addressing 

, . . $ 1096.80 

, . . 53.12 

, . . 100.00 

. . . 1.358.73 


§ 860.94 


174'-71 

$ 2608.6i 


4 2808.6r> 



IT 


Statement. 



1910 


1911 

Bradley Type Fund 

... 1 2,914.35 

$ 

3,052.29 

Cotheal Fund 

. . . 1,000.00 


1,000.00 

State National Bank Shares . . . 

. , . 1,950.00 


1,950.00 

Connecticut Savings Bank .... 

. . . 6.90 



National Savings Bank 

. . . 13.07 


20.76 

Interest, Cotheal Fund 

. . . 284.71 


330.05 

$ 6,169.03 

$ 

6,353.10 


KEPOKT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


The report of the Auditing Committee, Professors Torrey 
and Oertel, was presented by the Recording Secretary, as 
follows: 

We hereby certify that we have examined the account hook of the 
Treasurer of this Society and have found the same correct, and that the 
foregoing account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared 
the entries in the cash book with the vouchers and bank and pass books 
and have found all correct. 


New Haven, Conn., April 8, 1912. 


Chaei.es C. ToeeeyI 


Hanns Oeetel 


> Auditors. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 

The report of the Librarian, Professor Albert T. Clay, was 
presented by Dr. Haas, as follows: 

During the past year the books and pamphlets which have been re- 
ceived have been acknowledged and taken care of as previously. Aside 
from the cataloguing of serial publications no attempt has been made 
to classify the accessions. 

I need not repeat what has previously been stated concerning the 
condition ot disorder wFich exists in the Library, making it an almost 
impossible task to locate works, other than serial publications, desired 
by members. As the .Society is aware, the serial publications have been 
catalogued by Miss Whitney and her associates under the direction of 
the former Librarian, Professor Oertel. 

During the winter I began to solicit subscriptions from members of 
the Society to put the Library into shape. In answer to eight letters I 
received only two replies that seemed favorable, one of them being an 
inquiry; whereujjon I concluded that if the money was to be raised, 
some other method would have to be adopted. I have brought this 
matter to the attention ot the Directors, asking whether the funds of 
the Society will not permit appropriating a certain amount for the 
maintenance of the Library. 

REPORT OP THE EDITORS. 

Tbe report of the Editors of tbe Journal, Professors Oertel 
and Jewett, was presented by Professor Oertel, as follows; 
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Tlie date of publication of tbe four quarterly instalments has been 
changed from December, March, June, and September to January, April, 
July, and October, to make the publication of each volume fall within 
a single calendar year. The Editors respectfully request members of the 
Society to notify Professor J. C. Schwab, Librai’ian of Yale University, 
at once of any change in their mailing address. Failure to receive the 
current numbers of the Journal is in most cases due to neglect in 
keeping the mailing-list up-to-date. The Editors also request that all 
manuscript copy for the next volume of the Journal be handed to them 
immediately after the meeting. They further call the attention of con- 
tributors to the following rule adopted by tbe Directors: That each 
contributor to the Journal shall be allowed lOo/o of the cost of compo- 
sition for author’s alterations in proof, and that all cost of such altera- 
tions in excess of this allowance shall be charged against the author. 


ELECTION OF MEMBEES. 

Tlie following persons, recommended by tbe Directors, were 
elected members of tbe Society (for convenience tbe names of 
those elected at a subsequent session arc included in this list): 

Corporate Members. 


Mrs. Justin E. Abbott 
Prof. Felix Adler 
Mr. Eonald C. Allen 
Eev. Dr. Floyd -Ippleton 
Mrs. Daniel Bates 
Mr. Granville Burr us 
Eev. Mr. Wm. H. Du Bose 
Mr. MiUiam T. Ellis 
Dr, Henry C. Fiukel 
Prof. Alexander E. Gordon 
Mrs. Ida M. Hanchett 
Mr. Newton H. Harding 
Dr. Archer M. Huntington 
Mr. S. T, Huiwitz 
Mrs. A. V. ^Yilliams Jack'jon 
Dr. Hester D. Jenkins 
Dr. Otto Lichti 


Mr. H. Linfield 
Dr. Daniel D. Luckenbill 
Mr. C. V. McLean 
Eev. Mr. Elias Margolis 
Prof. .Samuel A. B. Mercer 
Mrs. Charles J. Morse 
Prof. George A. Peckham 
Dr. Arno Poebel 
Dr. Caroline L. Eansom 
Mr. G. A. Keichling 
Mr. AV’ilfred H. .Schotf 
Mr. Martin Sprongling 
3Ir. Emanuel .Sternheim 
Mr. David E. Thomas 
Eev. Mr. LeRoy AVaterman 
Mr. Arthur J. AVestermayr 
Mr. John G. AVhite 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOE 1912-1913. 

Tbe committee appointed at Cambridge to nominate officers 
for tbe year 1912 — 1913. consisting of Professors Lanman and 
Lyon and Dr. Charles J. Ogden, reported through the chairman, 
Professor Lanman, and made the following nominations; 

President — Professor George F. Moore, of Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents — Professor Paul Haupt, of Baltimore; Professor Robert 
F. Harper, of Chicago; Proiessor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of Philadelphia. 
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Corresponding Secretary— Proiessor A. V. W. Jackson, of New York. 
^Recording Secretary — Dr. George 0. O. Haas, of New York. 

Treasurer — Professor Frederick Wells Williams, of New Haven. 
Librarian — Professor Albert T. Clay, of New Haven. 

Directors — The officers above named, and Professors Kichard Gottheil, 
of New York; Charles E. Lanman, of Cambridge; E. Washburn Hopkins 
and Hanns Oertel, of New Haven; Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore; 
George A. Barton, of Br 3 -n Mawr; Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York. 

After presenting this report, Professor Lanman. speaking 
for himself, made the following comment; 

For the first 64 j’ears of our Society’s historj', it was the actual practise 
of the Society (except for some special reason) to re-elect a President at 
the expiration of his term. During these 64 years the office was held by as 
few as 9 men; Pickering, Edward Robinson, Salisbury, Woolsey. Hadlej', 
S. Wells Williams, Whitney, Ward, and Gilman. Pickering presided from 
the founding until his death in 1846; Robinson, for 17 \-ears, from Picke- 
ring’s death until his own, in 1863. The brief incumbencies of Hadley 
and Williams were terminated by death; that of Whitney, by illness; and 
Gilman’s incumbency of 13 annual terms, from 1893 to 1906, by advancing 
years. Mr. Salisbury held the office from 1863 to 1865, and again from 
1873 to 1881, and his retirement was in both cases due, as I believe, to 
his natural disposition to shrink from publicitj-. As to the character of 
these admirable men, the discriminating remarks of Dr. Ward in our 
Journal (vol. 16, p. li.x) may be consulted. 

At the Springfield meeting of 190.5 the nominating committee named 
Mr. Gilman for the office of President and recommended (JAOS. 26. 425) 
‘that in the future the Piesident be requested to jirepare an address on 
some phase of the progress or significance of Oriental studies, to be read 
at the annual meeting.’ This recommendation was adopted. In the report 
of the nominating committee at the New Haven meeting of 1906 (JAOS. 
27. 470) we read as follows; 

This Society has been peculiarly fortunate in its Presidents, and 
it has been accustomed to re-elect them from year to year so long 
as they were willing to serve it. In most of the other American 
learned societies the presidency is an honor which is annually con- 
ferred upon some distinguished scholar, and it was plainly in the 
mind of the Society in the plan which it adopted at Springfield that 
it should in future be so among us also. It is not proposed that 
any new rule be made, but merely that the usage hitherto prevailing 
shall not be regarded as having the force of prescription. 

Professor Toy was elected President at that meeting. He was followed 
by Lanman in 1907, Hopkins in 1908, Ward in 1909, Bloomfield in 1910, 
and George F. Moore in 1911. It would manifestly have been most im- 
proper for me to say anjthing about this innovation at the time of my 
nomination or during my own incumbency; but now that I am not a can- 
didate for re-election, I deem it to be for the interest of the Society that 
I should express my strong conviction about the matter. 

The ability of the Society to command the unpaid services of a distin- 
guished scholar who is at once an efficient chief executive and also a good 
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presiding officer is one of its most valuable resources. By handing around 
that office from one to another of all the naore prominent members this 
valuable resource is, to my thinking, thrown away. Indeed, there is in- 
volved in this procedure a double loss: not only is the honor cheapened 
and lessened, but also the opportunity of the President to serve the Soci- 
ety effectively is reduced to the lowest limit. 

The chief executive office, rightly administered, requires preparation 
and knowledge of the early history and precedents of the Society, such as 
it is by no means likely that a man chosen for one year will take the 
pains to acquire. He will think of the office simply as an honor, and of 
the service which it involves as confined to the sometimes exceedingly 
ill-performed duty of presiding ior a dozen hours or so at our annual 
sessions. In fact, the President should be a watchful and active worker 
for the benefit of the Society throughout his whole term of office. 

In a word, then, our recent innovation subordinates the best interests 
of the Society from the larger point of view, to considerations which must 
inevitably be primarily more or less personal and selfish. 

To refer to the matter of the Vice-Presidency: it should be distinctly 
understood that the Constitution of the Society does not recognize any 
such thing as a First or Second or Third Vice-President and gives no 
countenance to the theory of promotion from the office of Vice-President 
to that of President, such as would seem to have been assumed in our 
most recent practise. On the other hand, the gift of the Vice-Presidency 
is indeed a recognition, on the part of the Society, of distinguished service 
to the cause of Oriental studies, such as it is altogether proper from time 
to time for us to bestow, and it is one which we can bestow without the 
serious disadvantage of the loss of continuity in the chief executive office. 

It should also be added that other nominations than those presented 
may be made by any member; that the fullest weight has been given to 
the views of every member of the committee: and, in particular, that 
Professor Moore has been neither consulted nor informed concerning the 
intention of the committee to nominate him for another term. 

At this point the President, Professor Moore, asked the 
Corresponding Secretary to take the chair and withdrew from 
the hall, in order that the Society might discuss the nomi- 
nations without his being present. After discussion (remarks 
being made by Professors Bloomfield, Lanman, and H. P. Smith) 
the officers nominated were unanimously elected. 

Professor Moore was then called in and again took the 
chair. Professor Lanman moyed that it he recorded as the 
sense of the Society that the President should not he re-elected 
at the expiration of his term. [Isote that the motion was 
made in a form adverse to his own recommendations.] Remarks 
on this motion were made In* Professors Lanman, Barton, 
H. P. Smith, Bloomfield, Dr. Ogden, and Dr. AVard. It was 
decided to take a rising vote, the aye-and-no vote suggested 
hy Professor Lanman being deemed needless. It appeared that 
27 members were in favor of the resolution and 14 against it. 
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After a recess of ten minutes for tea, the President delivered 
the annual address, on ‘The Mediterranean Civilization, ’ Vice- 
President Harper being in the chair. On the conclusion of 
the address, it was voted that the thanks of the Society he 
extended to Professor Moore for his interesting presentation 
of the subject. 

The President again took the chair, and the Society pro- 
ceeded to the hearing of the following communication; 

Professor J. D. Prince, of Columbia University: A political hymn to 
Shamash. 

The Society thereupon adjourned for the day, 

SECOND SESSION. 

The members re-assembled on ”\Y eclnesday morning at 9:45 
a. m. for the second session. The President, Professor Moore, 
was in the chair. The following papers were presented: 

Eev. Dr. J. E. Abbott: The Marathi poet Tukaram. — Eemarks by 
Professor Lanman. 

Professor G. A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College: An archaic tablet in 
the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. E. A. CuNNiNGHA-M, of Merchantville, N. J. : Studies in the chrono- 
logy of ancient history. — Eemarks by Professor Moore. 

Dr. F. Edgerton, of Johns Hopkins University: Versions of the 
Vikramacarita. — Eemarks by Professor Bloomfield. 

Professor 1. Freedlaendbr, of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America: Alexander the Great in the imagination of the East. — Eemarks 
by Dr. Scott. 

Professor M. L. Margolis, of Dropsie College : The mode of expressing 
the Hebrew ‘d’iJ in the Greek Hexateuch. — Eemarks by Professor Moore, 

Mr. E. A. Gellot, of Ozone Park, N. Y.: Eemarks on a few Hebrew 
words. — Eemarks by Professor Barton. 

Professor M. Bloomtieed, of Johns Hopkins University : On the suppo- 
sed ‘Streitgedicht,’ EV. 4. 42. — Eemarks by Professor Lanman. 

Professor E. J. H. Gottheil, of Columbia University: Some Syro- 
Hittite figurines. — Eemarks by Professor Max Miiller and by Dr. Ward. 

Professor C. E. Lanman, of Harvard University ; Buddhaghosa’s treatise 
on Buddhism entitled ‘The AVay of Salvation’ — report of progress. 

On suggestion of the Corresponding Secretary it was voted 
to send a greeting by cablegram to the International Congress 
of Orientalists, then assembled at Athens, and also to send 
the good wishes of the Society to a number of the oldest 
members: Professors Gildersleeve, Toy, and Goodwin, Mr. Van 
Jsarne, and the Eev. Mr. Dodge. 

At one o’clock the Society took a recess until half past two 
o’clock. 
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THIRD SESSION. 

The Society met for the third session at 2:45 p. m. in the 
large lectui’e-ruom in Schermerhorn Hall, President Moore 
presiding. Tbe following papers were presented: 

Professor A. V. W. Jacksox, of Columbia University: Notes on Balu- 
chistan and its folk-poetry. (Illustrated with lantern photographs.) 

Professor R. G. Kekt, of the University of Pennsylvania : The Vedic 
‘path of the gods’ and the Roman Pontifex. 

Rev Dr. J. P. Peters, of New York; The cock in Oriental literature. 

At foul- o’clock the Society adjourned to the room in Philo- 
sophy Hall in which the previous sessions had been held. The 
i-eading of commuuicatious was then resumed, as follows; 

Dr. G. F. Black, of the New ITork Public Library: The present state 
of the Gipsy question. (Read by Professor Gottheil.) 

Professor C. C. Torkey, of TTale University: A remarkable series of 
word-plays in the Second Isaiah. 

Professor J. A. Mostgojiekv, of the P. E. Divinity School, Germantown, 
Pa: A magical text and the original script of Mani. 

Professor W. Max Muller, of the University of Pennsylvania : The 
Kunjara language of Dar Fur. 

Rev. Mr. J. B. Nies, of Brooklyn: The sign (?esp« (ru). — Remarks 
by Professor Max Muller. 

At .5:50 p. m. the Society adjourned for the day. 

FOURTH SESSION. 

The fourth session was opened at 9 ; 45 a. m. on Thursday 
morning, in Philosophy Hall, ivith the President in the chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported for the Directors that 
the next annual meeting would he held at Philadelphia, Pa., 
on March 25, 26, and 27. 1913. He reported further that the 
Directors had appointed Professors Oertel and Torrey as Edi- 
tors of the Journal for the ensuing year. 

The President then announced the following appointments; 

Committee of Arrangements for : Professors Jastrow and R. G. 
Kent, and the Corresponding Secretary. 

Committee on Nominations: Professors Montgomery, Gottheil, and 
Barret. 

Auditors: Professors Oertel and Torrey. 

Committee to prepare a resolution of thanks : Dr. Peters and Dr. Scott. 

The Society then proceeded to the hearing of the following 
communications ; 

Dr. C. J. Ogden, of Columbia University': The story of Udayana as 
used in the dramas of Harsha. 

Miss E. S. Ogden, of Albany: Notes on the so-called Hieroglyphic 
Tablet in TSBA., vol. 6, p. 454. 
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Professor S. G. Oliphant, of Grove City College, Grove City, Pa.; 
Sanskrit dhmia = Avestan damia = Lithuanian dairut. 

Eev. Dr. A. Yohasnan, of Columbia University, and Professor Jackson: 
On four rare manuscripts of the Persian romantic poet Yizami. 

At eleven o’clock the 8ociety took a recess of live minutes, 
to permit the Directors to assemble for a brief meeting. 

After the recess the Corresponding Secretary announced 
that the Dmectors recommended four additional persons for 
election to corporate membership, and these were unanimously 
elected. (Their names have been included in the list on p. v, 
above.) 

The reading of papers was then resumed, in the following 
order; 

Rev. Dr. P. A. Vanderbdroh, of Columbia University: Four Babylonian 
tablets from the Prince Collection of Columbia University. 

Dr. A. PoEBEL, of Johns Hopkins University! The Sumerian incantation 
CT. 16. 7. 260—277. 

Professor G. A. Barton, of Bryn JVlawr College: Recent researchfes into 
the Sumerian calendar. — Remarks by Dr. Poebel. 

Professor I. Feiedlaender, of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America: Modern Hebrew literature. 

Dr. F. Edgerton, of Johns Hopkins University: Vedic sahhd. — Re- 
marks by Dr. Abbott. 

Professor J. A. Montgomery, of the P. E. Divinity School, Germantown, 
Pa.: Some emendations to Sachau’s Ahikar Papyri. 

Through its chairman, Dr. Peters, the committee appointed to 
prepare an expression of the thanks of the Society presented 
the following resolution, which was unanimou.sly adopted: 

That the thanks of the American Oriental Society be extended to the 
President and Trustees of Columbia University for the hospitality of 
lodgment, to the Women’s Graduate Club for its generous surrender of 
its spacious room for the sessions and for its kind ministrations, and to 
the Committee of Arrangements and the local members for the thoughtful 
provision they have made for the entertainment of the members. 

The Society adjourned at 12:40 p. m., to meet in Phila- 
delphia on March 25, 1913. 


The following communications were presented by title: 

Dr. F. R. Blake, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) The Hebrew Cha- 
tephs; (b) Reduplication in Tagalog. 

Professor M. Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins University; (a) On the 
‘superfluous’ r of Sanskrit chardts-, (b) On the theory of haplology as an 
aid to text-criticism. 
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Dr. E. W. Burlingame, of the University of Pennsylvania ; (a) Dukkhatn 
ariyasaccani quoted in Bidpai’s fables ; (b) Buddhaghosa’s Dhammapada 
Commentary. 

Professor C. E. Conant, of Indiana University: Final diphthongs in 
Indonesian languages. 

Professor E,. J. H. Gottheil, of Columbia University: An amulet from 
Irbid with a Babylonian and a Phoenician inscription. 

Dr. Lucia Grieve, of New York: The Hindu goddess Devi. 

Dr. Mary I. Hussey, of Cambridge, Mass.: Tablets from Drehem in the 
Public Library of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Professor S. A. B. Mercer, of AVestern Theological Seminary : The 
oath in Sumerian inscriptions. 

Professor I. M. Price, of the University of Chicago: The published 
texts from Drehem. 

Mr. G. P. Quackeneos, of Columbia University: The legend of the 
demon Mahisa in Sanskrit literature. 

Rev. Dr. W. Rosenau, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) The argument 
Cl fortiori in Biblical and post-Biblical literature; (b) Old Testament 
sources of parts of the apocryphal Esther. 

Mr. E. B. Soane, of Southern Kurdistan: Some investigations on the 
Iranian languages of Kurdistan. 

Professor C. 0 . Torre v, of Yale University: The original language of 
the Odes of Solomon. 
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Page 97, 1. 4 read: (cf. below p. 100). 
„ 100, 1. 16 read: (of. above p. 96). 




Some Diffictdt Passages in the Cuneiform Account of 
the Deluge . — By Paul Haupt, Professor in the Johns 

Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

I. — ( )iie of the most difficult passages iu the cuneiform 
account of the Deluge is tlie hegiuuiug t:f the storv of the 
Bahvlonian Xoah. coutaiued iu lines 11 — 15 of my edition.* 
This section begins: Al Suripah. cilu sa ttdiiSu atta, ina Ididdi 
nar Purdti iaktm, which iN generally translated: The city of 
Suripah. the city which thou knowest. is .situated on the 
hank of the Euphrates; see e. g. Geo. Smith, The, Chal- 
dean Account of Genesis, edited by A. H. Sayce (London, 
1880) p. "179. Similarly Jules Oppert, Le poeme chaldeen du 
dtluge (Paris, 1885) p. 7 rendered: II est une ville de Surippak, 
que tu connais; elle est situee stir les lords de VEuphrate. 
Erangois Lonormaut, Les origines deVhistoire (T&ris, 1880) 
p. tjOl has: La ville de Schonrippak ville que tu la connais 
sur VEuphrate existe. 

The site of the ancient city of Surij)pak, the most primitive 
Sumerian settlement kuowu to us. was discovered, eight years 
ago. in the ruins of Fdra. X of Warka == Erech, SE of Nuffar = 
Xippur.2 At the time of the Flood, Suiipak was situated on 
the Euphrates, and the Persian Gulf extended as far north as 
Suripak. Just as the Crodbdile Lake and the Bitter Imkes 
iu Egypt formed the northern end of the Red Sea at the 
time of the Exodus,^ so Lake Ndjaf, which is now practically 
dry.* wa.s the northern end of the Persian Gulf at the time 
of the Flood, or at the time when the story of the Plood 
originated in the third prechristian millennium (c/. UG 191). 
Ea hade Hasis-atra float his ship near the sea,^ i. e. at the 
former northern end of the Persian Gulf, W of Suripak. The 
Eu 2 ilu-ates emptied at that time into Lake Ad^a/. Abulfeda6 
states that according to the ancients the Persian Gulf formerly 
stretched up to Hirah on Lake Xajaf, i. e. about 30 miles S 
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of Babylon.'^ flirab (cf. BL 118. n.*) was situated at 32“ X, 
44° 20' E, about 4 miles SE of the modern town Ndjaf. 

Jensen, in his Kosmologie der Babylonier (Strassbnrg, 1890) 
p. 369 translated: Surippak, eine Stadt, die du hennst — am 
Ufer des Euphrat ist sie (feleyen. But this would be in Assy- 
rian: ina kimdi (or axi) Purdti Sakin. not saknu. The final u 
in S-aknu shows that this is a relative clause (BA J, 10). We 
have here two coordinated relative clauses: dlu ia tiduki atta, 
the city which thou knowest, and Sa ina kiMdi ndr Purdti 
Saknu, which is situated on the bank of the Euphrates river; but 
the relative pronoun is not repeated before the second clause. 
Similarly we have in the last paragraph but one of the Code 
of Hammurapi:8 gimma'^ marra”' Sa Id ipdSaxu. dsu qiribSu Id 
ildmadu, ina ^imdi Id indxnSu, khna nisik Id innasaxu, 

a malignant sore 9 which does not heal, whose nature a phy- 
sician cannot learn, which he cannot soothe witli a bandage, 
which like a deadly bite cannot be extirpated, TidnSu atta 
cannot be regarded as a parenthesis:’* in that case we should 
expect ttdiiu atta, not tiduiu. The rendering The city which, 
as thou knowest, lies on the Euphrates (RBA 495; cf. JAOS 
25 , 79) is therefore inaccurate. 


II. — The following two lines, dlu su Idbir-ma ildni qirbii&u 
ana Sakdn dbubi tibia libbahinu ildni rabdti, are generally 
translated: That city was old. and the gods therein — their 
heart induced the great gods to make a deluge, or cyclone; *2 
but ildni rabuti, at the end, must be regarded as accusative 
depending on ubla. The two lines are equivalent to libbu Sa 
ildni qirib dl Surtpak ubla ildni rabuti ana Sakdn abiibi, the 
heart of the gods in Suripak induced the great gods to make 
a cyclone. The yreads gods are here distinguished fi-om the 
local gods of Suripak.^^ Ildni before qirbuSu is a casus pen- 
dens',^* the suffix of libbaSunu refers to ild,ni qirbtiSu.^^ Ildni 
rabuti, however, does not stand in apposition to ildni qirlmSu. 
but is an accusative depending on ubla. The queens induced 
the great kings to make a fight would be in Assjn-ian: Sarrdti 
ana epes tuqunti^^ ubla libbuSin iarrdni rabuti; and The queen 
induced the great king to make a fight would be: Sarratu ana 
epeS tuqunti ubla libbuSa Sarra rabd. 

The accusative ildni rabuti is on a par with the suffix -ni 
in mind libbaka ubldni. What does she want me to do? in the 
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Descent of Istar (obv. 1. 31).i' Jensen (KB 0. 83) trans- 
lates: Was hat ihr ^^Inneres {hervor)gdjracht” was hat [ihren] 
Bau[ch hewegt]? and in the commentary (KB 6, 395); Was 
hat ihr Inneres mir hervorgebracht = TFas hat sie gegen mich 
ersonnen? Ungnad (TB 65) disregards the suffix -ni, trans- 
lating: Wozu hat ihr Herz sie veranlafit, wozu hat ihr Sinn 
sie getrieben! Delitzsch (HW 231») renders; Womit hat sich 
ihr Herz gegen mich getragen? d. h. Was will sie von mir? 
Ubldni cannot mean carried against me, hut only carried meJ® 
Similarly Kebuchadnezzar (iii, 19) says: ana ebeki Esagila 
naldni libbi, my heart induced me to build EsagilJ^ De- 
litzsch (HW 484 cf. 231“. 317“) has called attention to the 
fact that this phrase corresponds to the Biblical nesd’d libhd, 
his heart stirred him up (GB 518“, i).2» In u'stdbil karassa 
(or curruS'u) we have according to Delitzsch (HW 7“) 
not the stem itabdlu. to bring, but the stem abdlu (AJSL 
26, 235) to be full; see, however, KB 6, 32<'t; SEG 66. 3. 
These phrases were discussed by Guyard in §§ 88 and 96 
of his Eotes de lexicographie assgrienne (Paris, 1883). Abdlu 
and nahd in this connection correspond to the Arabic humala 
{hdmalahu ‘ala 'l-amri = ’agrdhu). 

Winckler, Keilinschriftliches Texlbuch (Leipzig. 1903) p. 84 
renders: Surippak, die Stadt, welche du kennst, [tvelche am 
Ufer] des Euphrat gelegen ist, jene Stadt besteht seit alters, die 
Goiter in ihr. Einen Flutsturm zu machen trieb ihr Herz an 
die grofen Goiter-, but ildni qirbusu must be combined with 
the following line. Jensen (KB 6, 231) gives the meaningless 
translation: die Goiter in ihr die Sturmjlut za machen “brachte 
hervor^’ ihr Herz, die grofen Goiter. The veil) abdlu does not 
mean to produce, but to induce. According to Jensen (KB 
6, 320, below; cf. p. 316) Ubbu in this connection does not 
mean heart, but abdominal cavity (cf. JBL 19, 76, n. 99). 
I have discussed some of Jensen’s peculiar renderings in 
JAGS 22, 19 (cf. also 16, cxi; AJSL 19, 199 ; 21 26, 15. 24; 
ZDMG 63, 517). 22 

ITngnad’s die Goiter standen ihr nahe (TB 50; UG 53) is 
very improbable. Qardbu means in Assyrian to attack (cf. Syr. 
ittaqrab, to be attacked; contrast AJSL 23, 243) and kardbu 
(= bardku) means to be propitious, to bless (GB 3581*). Xor does 
Zimmern’s former reading Id Mr, corrupt, lit. impure,^^ instead 
of Idbir, old, commend itself (cf. KB 6, 482, 1.1). 1 pointed out 

1 ' 
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in BA 1 , 325 that labiru, old, was probably a compound with 
prefixed Id, not; cf. bardrii, to be bright (HW 187'') and Heb. 
bar, pure. I mentioned Zimmern’s conjectui’e in my (un- 
pubbshed) translation (printed in 1895) of the cuneiform 
account of the Deluge, which I had prepared for the third 
edition of Schrader’s KAT, and Jastrow adopted it in 
EBA 495 (cf. JAOS 25, 70: ZDMG 64, 711, 1. 18). 

If my translation of 11. 13. 14 of the Flood Tablet is correct, 
the great gods were induced by the local gods of Suripaki® 
to send a cyclone. Just as we have liere the gods of Suripak, 
so we find the gods of Erech in the fragment K 3200 (NE 
51, 11) which I translated in JAOS 22, 8 (cf. ZDMG 64, 
712, 1. 8).24 

III. — A desperate passage is the beginning of 1. 15. This 
is preserved exclusively in the Babylonian fragment S. P. II. 
960 (NE 121, 15) which I published thirty years ago, from 
a copy made by Pinches, in my inaugural lecture Der keil- 
inschriftliche Sintfutbericht (Leipzig, 1881). I read there 
mala haM, as many as there were; but hasu would be written 
ha-Su-u, and if ildni rahfiti and mala bam belonged together, 
ildni rabuti would not stand at the end of the preceding line. 

In his Kosmologie (1890) Jensen read iba'm, there were 
their father Anu, &c; and Zimmer n made the same mistake 
in Gunkel’s Schopfung und Chaos (1895) p. 423. Even Un- 
gnad (TB 50) rendered: und zivar waren es.-^ Also E. W. 
Eogers, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (Xew York, 
1908) has: There ivere their father Ann, while he translates 
the preceding lines: Shuripak, a city which thou knowest, 
which lies on the bank of the Euphrates. That city ivas very 
old, and the heart of the gods within it drove them to send a 
food, the great gods. But ibdsii would mean they will be, not 
they were. The passage XE 67, 68,2s to which- J ensen referred 
in his commentary, is quite different: there ibdsi means there 
will be. Similarly Mma tli tabdsi (XE 3, 7; 12, 34) means 
thou wilt be like a god, not thou art like a god, as Jensen 
(KB 6, 127, 34) and Ungnad (EG 12, 184) translate.2' I 
added the translation du wirst sein icie Gott (XE 12, below) 
in 1883, in order to call attention to the similarity with Eritis 
sicut Bens in Gen. 3, 5.2S Jastrow has since shown that 
the^.^story of Eabani (or Engidw, cf. ZDJIG 64, 712, n. 2) 
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and the Woman is the prototype of the Biblical legend of 
the Ball of Man, 29 ^diich symbolizes the first connubial inter- 
course, so 

x^^or can we read, with KB 6. 230, qir-ba-Su at the beginning 
of 1. 15. In the first place, we should expect qiriuSu, as in 
1. 13. and then, the characters la-eu are extremely doubtful. 
According to iv E2 the two signs are Is (gii^ and mol (kit, 
bit). A. Jeremias. Izduhar- Nimrod (Leipzig, 1891) p. 33 
supplied at the beginning of 1. 15: es hielten Nat, they held 
a council, took counsel together. Heh. iiai-lii(iia^dgu (2 Chr. 
30. 23). This would he in Assyrian: iniddllcu for imtdliku.^^ 
Lngnad (FGr 53, below) is inclined to supply es treten zu- 
sammen, they assemble. But the traces preserved do not lend 
themselves either to imdulku. induliku, they took counsel, or to 
paxru, iptdxru, they assembled (KE 49. 197: 141, 162). 

I am inclined to read u-ka-pid; the traces before mal = 
bit, pit may he the remnant of the Babylonian character for 
ka. Professor E. F. Harper, who is working in the British 
Museum at present, has been kind enough to re-examine this 
tablet, and he informed me (on April 4, 1911) that the read- 
ing [ti-k]a-pid was at least as good as any other. M'inckler 
Keilinschriftliches Textbuch (19o.S) p. 84 read bit abimnu, their 
family, which is impossible. Ukdpid. for ukappid. would mean 
he planned', so the meaning would he: It was planned by their 
father Anu (lit. es plante es ihr Vater Anu). I have shown 
in JAOS 25, 73 (1904) that we must read in 1. 5 of the Flood 
Tablet: gummur ka[pdd) libbi ana epei- tuqunti,^^ AVhole is the 
striving of the heart to make war. or eager is the desire of 
thy heart to do battle. 

Assyi’. kapddit means especially to plot, to conspire, to bring 
on some disaster. In Syriac this stem a])pears, with pai’tial 
assimilation of the d to the p. as happit. to knot, to tie in a 
knot. The Qal is used ot plants forming knots: cf. German 
Fruchtknoten and Goethe's translation of Cant. 2. 13: der 
Feigenbaum knotet (BL 105) for Heh. hat-tendh hanetdh pag- 
gehd. German Enoten is connected with Knospe, Knopf, 
Knorren, Knbdel, Knute. Luther has Ex. 9. 31: der Flachs 
{hatte) Enoten gewonnen for Heh. hap-pistah gib‘6l; AY, the flax 
was boiled; the noun boll, which is merely an earlier spelling 
of bowl, denotes a rounded pod or capsule. For the semasio- 
logical development cf. Heh. qaidr, to tie, to conspire. In post- 
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Biblical Hebrew this verb means also to resolve. F or the post- 
Biblical noun qiihr, knot, c/I Assyi-. qigrii, knot, Ethiop. qnegr. 
In Arabic we find Jcabada, to plan (svn. qdgada) which may 
stand for kapada with partial assimilation of the p to the 
it can hardly be a denominative verb derived from kahid, 
liver. The original form of kahid, liver, was kabit, just as Heb. 
abdd. to perish, was originally ahat (BA 1, 2). 

IV. — In 11. 19—22 of the account of the Deluge we read 
that Ea, the Lord of Enfathomable Wisdom, sat (in counsel) 33 
with the gods and revealed their plan to the reed-huts, 3 4 saying: 
Heed-hut, reed-hut! brick-house, brick-house! Eeed-hut, hear! 
brick-house, pay attention! This has been correctly explained 
in HW 327''. The reed-hut denotes the hovels of the lower 
classes, and the brick-house represents the dwellings of the 
upper classes; 35 so Ea announced the plan of the great gods 
to rich and poor alike, but only to Hasis-atra he gave in a 
dream special indications showing him how he might save 
himself. All people could see that a seismic catastrophe was 
imminent, 35 but Hasis-atra was the only one who took the 
necessary precautions. 

Assyr. qiqqiki is a synonym of xuggii == Arab, xugg, cottage, 
cabin, booth (ZK 1, 347) and Assyr. igarii, brick-wall, stands 
for higaru (cf. Arab, hijr, waU, and Mjar, stone). Also Assyr. 
agurrii, or aguru, bmmt brick, which has passed into Arabic 
as ajiir (or j&jur) stands for hagw'u.^’’ Eriinkel. Aram. 
Fremdw'drter (Leyden, 1886) p. 5 pointed out that in the 
Kitdh al-Agani (xvi, 43, 3; cf. Divan Hudeil. 66, 10; Kabiga 
7, 16) a hut of reeds {xugg) is contrasted with a house of 
brick (ajur) and plaster, just as qiqqisu = xuggu is contrasted 
with igaru (for higaru) brick-wall, brick-house, in the present 
passage of the Flood Tablet. Assyr. qiqqihu (for qiSqisu) is 
connected with Heb. qah, sti-aw, stubble, Aram. qaSM, which 
has passed into Arabic as qaS$: cf. the post-Biblical qaiqa^Bm. 
stubble, litter, shake-down, and qisSost (or qisoSet) stalk of 
grain, straw. 

CT 14, 48 (INo. 36, 331) gives several Sumerian equivalents 
of qiqqiSii.^^ The first (Sum. ^i-rw-a) means a structui’e (Assyr. 
tabannu) of reeds. The second (Sum. gi-dim) has the same 
meaning (= Assyr. riksat qam). The third (Sum. gi-sik)^^ 
designates the reed-hut as a slight, fi'ail (Assyr. eniu) stinic- 
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ture of reeds. • Assyr. enSii is used especially of tumble- 
down buddings; so Sum. is a mean Jiahitation, 

a bumble cottage, a poorly constructed cabin, a frail thatched 
structure. Sum. sik means also small, Assyr. Qixru (= Heb. 
ca'ir) and qatnu (= Heb. qatan). 

AY. Andrae ^2 g^ys that the walls of the “houses” of the 
laborers at Kalali Shergat (Assur) consist of very light mats 
of rushes: cf. Meissner’s remarks^^ on the modern Babylonian 
carifah, i. e. an arched structure of reeds and reed-mats, fenced 
in with reeds, whereas the maftiil, a round tower where the 
people seek refuge in times of danger, is built of bricks. The 
reed-huts were especially endangered by a cyclone; the qiqqiSu 
are therefore mentioned tirst in 1. 20 of the Flood Tablet; 
but the tidal wave threatened also the brick houses. 

The translation of this difficult passage, which I gave, 23 
years ago, in BA 1. 123. 320, and which Jensen (KB 6. 483) 
calls sonderhar, is still nearer the truth than the latest efforts 
of Jensen. Ungnad. &c. Jensen's idea<< that Ea spoke 
to the wall of a reed-house, and that the wall communicated 
this message in a dream to Hasis-atra, who slept behind the 
wall, is untenable. Ea did not communicate in a dream the 
decision of the gods to send a cyclone: this was made known 
to all the people, both rich and poor; but the instructions 
showing Hasis-atra how he might save himself were communi- 
cated to him by Ea in a dream. The story of Midas’ barber 
(who dug a hole in the ground, whispering into it: King Midas 
has ass’s ears) affords no parallel. 

The repetition of the words qiqqiS qiqqiS igar igar is equi- 
valent to every reed-hut and every hrich-house (GK. § 123. c). 
The “construct’’ in distributive i-epetitions corresponds to the 
“absolute” state in Syriac and to the forms without nunation 
in Arabic phrases like baita haita, iauma iamna.*^ I have 
pointed out the connection between the “construct” in Assy- 
rian and the “absolute state" in Syriac on p. 113, below, of 
the Grit. Kotes on Isaiah (SBOT).-*' 

— In my paper on the beginning of KE'*® I stated 
that partsu in 1. 65 of the account of the Deluge meant mast. 
more accurately pole-mast, not setting pole.*^ This interpretation 
is not at variance with the tenth tablet of KE where we read 
that Kimrod and the ferrjmian of Hasis-atra used 120 parise, 
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each 60 cubits (about 100 feet) long, to get« across the Waters 
of Death. Grressmann’s idea (TJG 138) that Ximrod built 
a hanging bridge of the 120 pole-masts is grotesque. How 
could Kimrod build a hanging bridge across the Waters of 
Death without fastening the end on the other side? A rope 
bridge of rushes would have been more natural than a hanging 
bridge of 120 enormous pole-masts. According to Gressmann 
this hanging bridge served as a passageway between the boat 
and the shore of the Island of the Blessed; but this gangway 
would have been more than Gvo miles long (cf. JAOS 22, 
10. n. 6). 

Xinu'od did not construct a hanging bridge out of the 120 
long pole-masts, but he used them as setting poles to push the 
boat through the Abaters of Death (cf. ratem conto subigit. 
Virg. aEn. 6, 302). Setting poles are still employed in Baby- 
lonia. Meissner 50 states that he was transported to Xippur 
in a boat by two boys who used bamboo stems, with an as- 
phalt ball at one end, as setting poles. Bamboo stems may 
be over 100 feet long, and nearly ft. thick. They are often 
used as masts. Ximrod, it may be suioposed. could not sail 
across the Waters of Death because there was a dead calm. 
The water was nearly 100 feet deep, and whenever Ximrod 
touched the boggy bottom with one of his poles, he could not 
lift it up again, so that he was compelled to take a fresh pole. 
They stuck in the quagmire at the bottom of the AA’aters of 
Death; 51 cf. A'ii'gd’s lines, ^En. 6. 295 — 297: 

Hhic via, Tartarei quae f'ert Acherontis ad undas. 

Turbidns hie cacno vastaque veragine gurges 
aestuat, atque omneiii Co<yto eructat areitam; 

and 415. 416: 

Tandeni trans fliwium incolumis vatemque vinmque 
informi limo glaucaqxie exponit in tdva. 

Finally, when the 120 poles were gone, Ximrod unstepped 
the mast of his boat and used it as a setting pole. This 
enabled him to land at the Island of the Blessed. 

The Ferryman was wont to take along a chest full of stones* 
In abne the first word is connected with the Talmudic 

Sidddh, chest, box. The stones in this chest were ewai which 
served as anchors. The most ancient anchors consisted of 
large stones. Ordinary stones, however, could not be used for 
this pui-pose; they had to be provided with holes to attach 
hawsers to them. He would attach a hawser to one of them 
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and throw it into the bog as far away as possible from the 
bow of the boat; then he hauled the boat up to it. In this 
way he was able to warp the boat across the "VV aters of Death. 
Warping anchors (German Warfanker) are known as hedges. 
and the hawsers attached to them ai-e called hedge-ropes. In 
the case of a large vessel the kedge is carried out in a boat, 
and then dropped overboard, and the vessel hauled up to it; 
hut the Feiryman had only a small boat; so he was compell- 
ed to throw the hedges as far away from the boat as possible. 

After Aimrod had smashed the stones in the Ferryman's 
chest, it was difficult to obtain new large stones provided with 
holes. Therefore the Ferryman told Aimrod to cut 120 pole- 
masts. These were, of course, not carried iu the boat, but 
towed through the water by means of a rope attached to the 
stern of the boat. They probably used the kedging-rope for 
this purpose. This, I think, is the solution of the mystery 
of the stones and the pole-masts. 

YI. — I have explained some difficult passages of the Flood 
Tablet in my lecture on Purhn (Leipzig. 1906) p. 3. 11. 18 — 20; 
p. 30, nn. 32 — 36:54 also in A.JSL 24, 128. u. -j-: 143, ad v. 3:55 
26, 15. 16. 24. 25, nu. 60—67: ZDMG 61, 276, 11. 20. 43:58 
63, 51 6, 1. 42—517, 1. 32; 56 64. 71 ] . 11. ] 5—30; 5t cf. 714, 11. 3. 8. 1 5. 
The tirst seven lines of the Flood Tablet were explained in 
JAOS 25, 68 — 75. For the phrase sir tarn nadata ell gmka, 
armor thou hast placed upon thy body. lit. upon thg bach, we 
must remember that we use bach iu the "ame way. Shake- 
speare says: 1 bought you a dozen of shirts to your back', cf. 
our vulgar phrase to keep a person bach and belly, i. e. to keep 
him in clothes and food. To bach wa'^ formerly used in the 
sense of to clothe. I'nguad's renderings Gdnzlich ist dein 
Wesen dazu angetan zu streiten, und dennoch pjiegst du, auf 
deinem EUchen liegend, der Euhe! (TB 50) or Gdnzlich ist 
mein Wesen daeu geschaffen, Kampf zu fiihren; du aber list 
miifig, auf deinem Eiichen liegend (UG 53) are impossible. 

Fngnad also adheres to the untenable rendering measures, 
although I showed 24 years ago that mindti iu the third line 
of the Flood Tablet means looks, appearance.^^ This rendering 
has been adopted also by Jastrow (RBA) and Ilogers.59 
Lines 28. 29 should be rendered; The ship which thou art to 
build, let her lines be long, and let her width equal her depth^^ 
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— minduda = middudd, mitduda, tbe reflexive stem of madddu, 
corresponding to Aral), imtddda, to be extended, to be long. 
Madddu, to measure, is a denominative verb wbicb means 
originally to ascertain the extent of a thing. According to 
11. 58. 59 both width and beigbt of the Babylonian Ark were 
1'20 cubits or about 200 feet, and tbe length was considerably 
more. Gf. my paper on tbe dimensions of tbe Babylonian Arkj 
AJP 9, 422.12 


Notes. 

(1) See Haupt, Das hahylonische Nimrodepos (Leipzig, 1891) 
p. 134. For tbe name Nimrod see my article on Adar and 
Elul in ZDMGr 64. p. 712. n. 2. Tbe abbreviations used in 
the present article are explained in vol. xxviu of this Jouknal, 
p. 101, n. 6; p. 112, n. 1; cf. ZDMGr 64, 703, n. 1. Xote 

. especially GE = P. .lensen. Das Gilgamesch-Epos in derWelt- 
literatur (Strabburg, 1906). — TB == Hugo Gressmann, Alt- 
orientalische Texte und Bilder (Tubingen, 1909). — EG = 
A. Ungnad und H. Gressmann, Das Gilgamesch-Epos 
(Gottingen, 1911). — EBA = M. Jastrow, The Beligion of 
Babylonia and Assyria (Boston, 1898). 

(2) See MDOG, Xo. 16, p. 14, n. *; EG 79. 191. 

(3) See OLZ 12, 245. 249. 251; ZDMG 63, 529, 11. 6. 29. 

(4) See B. Meibner, Yon Babylon nach den Buinen von 
Hira und Hyarnaq (Leipzig, 1901) p. 12, 1. 4; p. 18, 1. 10; 
p. 20, 1. 1. ' "Cf OLZ 12, 68, n. 6. 

(5) Despite the statement in 1. 9 of tbe so-called Xippur 
fragment of the Babylonian Deluge stoiy, gtdida danna rullil, 
Eoof with a strong roof (JAOS 31, 31 : EG 73. 212) we must 
translate 1. 31 of the Flood tablet, [e\ma apsi sdsi gidliUi (XE 
135, 31): Float her near tbe (fresh-water) sea, i. e. Lake Ndjaf. 
Assyr. galdlu is a synonym of utidu (= nutd'ulu = nutahhidu). 
Cf. XE 50, 208: utulti-ma edle ina ma'dl musi callu, Tbe men 
lay down and rested on the night couches. For utidu and 
madlu see my paper on tbe Heb. stem nahdl, to rest, AJSL 
22, 195. 199. For galdlu cf. my remarks on Heb. galdlu (Ex. 
15. 10) in AJSL 20, 162. Contrast KAT2, 69, 1. 5; EG 53. 
1. 31. Ema (HW 79“) = Heb. Hm, Arab. ma‘a (e. g. ma^a 7- 
hd'iti, along the wall). 

(6) See Guyard, Geographic d’Ahoulfeda, vol. ii, part 2 
(Paris, 1883) p. 73. Tbe Arabic text (p. 299, below, of the 
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Paris edition) reads as follows: ^ 

isL.^. Ndjaf means dam, dike. Cf. OLZ 12, 251; 
ZlSaiG 63, 521, n. 42. 

(7) Cf. A. Sprenger, Babylonien (Heidelberg, 1886) pp. 33. 
45. 73. See also Haupt, tfber die Ansiedlung der russischen 
Juden im Euphrat- und Tigris- Gebiete (Baltimore, 1892) p. 16. 
Contrast H. Wagner, Die Uberschdtzung der Anbaufldche 
Babyloniens, pp. 289 — 296 (Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Gottingen, 1902, part 2). 

(8) See E. F. Harper. The Code of Hammurabi (Chicago, 
1904) p. 108; H. Winckler, Die Oesetze Hammurabis (Leipzig, 
1904) p. 83, 11. 57—63. 

(9) Assyr. pmmu marcu ~ Heb. niakkdh nahldh (Xah. 3, 19). 
Qimmu may be connected with Arab, rdnma, to strike (cf. cdm- 
mama ^s-saifu). It could stand also for cimu = Arab, d^aim, 
hurt, injury, oppression; but this is less probable. Xor can it 
be combined with Arab. zdhmah, zulmah, trouble, disease. 

(10) For the omission of the relative pronoun cf. GK, 
§ 116, x; Duval, Grammaire syriaque (Paris, 1881) § 401. 

(11) Xor is tdmur dtdrnar (KB 6. 265) in the last column 
of the twelfth tablet a parenthesis: see BA i, 69, n. **; GE 
5.3, n. 6; TB 61: UG 68. 

(12) Cf HW 4N FG 53. 57. 59; E. Suess, Die Sintflnt 
(Prag, 1883) pp. 21. 24. 44 — 49. 54. 68; also the remarks at 
the end of my paper The Dimensions of the Babylonian Ark 
in A JP 9, 424. Praetorius’ combination of a6f<&M with Arab. 
habub (KAT^, 66, 19) may be correct (c/l Jensen, Kosmologie, 
p. 389). The catastrophe was caused chietly by Enlil, and he 
was the god of storms; Ea. the god of the sea, saved Hasis- 
atra, but he could not prevent the cyclone. Enlil = hel sari, 
lord of the wind; it does not mean lord of the plain-, contrast 
PSBA 33, 78; cf. ibid. p. 80, and below, end of n. 20. 

(13) The chief deity of Suripak seems to have been Sukurru: 
cf. MDOG, Xo. 16, p. 14. n. *; Thureau-Dangin, Les in- 
scriptions de Sumer et d! Akkad (Paris, 1905) p. 215. Xo. HI; 
German edition (Leipzig. 1907) p. 151, below. This deity 
may have been the consort of Enlil; cf. BA 5, 537. 1. 18, 
and p. 554, below; FG 79, below, EBA, German edition, 
p. 55. It is possible that Enlil was induced by his consort 
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to send the cyclone (cf. 11. 120 — 122 of the Mood tablet, UG 56) 
jnst as Ann was instigated by Istar to send the celestial hull 
(UG 33, 1. 94). It is noteworthy that we find in 11. 118. 163 
dingir max (not mag\ cf. below, n. 39) the mighty deity = 
helit ildni, the lady of the gods. The name Ptar (JAOS 
28 , 116) in 1. 117 is a later adaptation. Cf. EBA, German 
edition, p. 82. 

(14) See GK, § 143, h; WdG 2, 256; Driver, Heb. Tenses 
(1892) § 197. 

(15) QirbuSu is accusative, and libbahimi is nominative; cf. 
iplax libbaSunu, their heart feared; ikpttd libbakinu, their heart 
planned; kabittaki lipSax, may thy mind be appeased; see 
HAV 526^ 346^ 317"; AG^, pp. 188. 227. 

(16) Taquntu = tuqumtu; cf. Heb. mitqomem. For secondary 
stems with prefixed t see ZDMG 63, 518, 1. 37 ; cf. below, 
n. 33. 

(17) The second hemistich was, it may be supposed, mind 
kabtassa issfant 

(18) In the phrase Mardiik usadkd-m libba, Marduk stirred 
up my heart (HAV 216'’) the suffix -nl is dative (German, 
Marduk regie mir an das Herz). Cf. GK, § 117. x; AFdG 
2 , 192, A. Gunkel. Genesis (1910) reads nai-mleq instead of 
imi-idreq in Gen. 14, 14, and combines this with the Assyr. 
dequ (cf. GB 746"). But AA'inckler’s reading deqii (with q) 
is as unwarranted as his reading niSiq, bite, instead of nisik 
(see his edition of the Code of Hammurapi cited above, n. 8). 
If the Assyrian stem had a q instead of k. it might be iden- 
tical with Arab. dd‘d, iadni; cf. drqd (,ler. 10 , 11) for dr'd, 
earth; Assyr. raggu, evil = Heb. ra'; see AVZKAI 23, 361, 
n. 4. The synonym of raggu. evil, cemi means originally foolish; 
cf. Heb. nebaldh, folly, depravity, and cenu, sheep = Heb. con 
(ZDAIG 65, 107, 1. 9). For Arab, dd‘ua" claim, lawsuit, cf. 
Assyr. rugummu (HW 612; AJSL 26, 7). 

(19) Cf. AIDOG, Xo. 7, p. 2 and p. 3 of Aleissner’s paper 
cited above, n. 4. 

(20) Cf. Ex. 25, 2; 35, 21. 26. 29; 36. 2. In 2 K 14 ,11, on 
the other hand, we must read ue-hissi'etka Ubbeka (cf. Ob. 3). 
Stade was inclined to read ue-issa’aka. This hisii. to lead 
astray, must be derived from the stem of Sait, vanity, falsehood 
{tertice Aleph). To the same stem belong Heb. Sd’dn (cf. JBL 
26 , 19. 44) and the Assyr. synonym of mexti. gale: Sit. (XE 140, 
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n. 11; BA 1 . 134). Ittarik su means: the storm abated (abate 
means originally to beat down). Another word for gale is kuku 
(in 11. 46. 88) = Sp’. katikUa, whirlwind, tempest. Jensen 
(KB 6, 233. 235. 485) and XJngnad (UG5.5) adhere to the trans- 
lation darkness, which I suggested more than 22 years ago, 
but which I declared to be extremely doubtful (JHUC, Ko. 69, 
p. 18). I showed BA 1 , 130 (printed in 1888) that we should 
restore at the beginning of 1. 46: b-a dddnu Sanias ik'ikanu-nia, 
when the sun (not the Sun-god!) indicates the apj)ointed time. 
The Sun-god did not reveal anything to Hasis-atra; contrast 
Zimmern. Beitrdge zur habyl Religion (Leipzig. 1901) p. 88, 
n. 2; TTG 195, n. 6. also pp. 200. 209. 21.3. MiCir kuki ina Uldti 
u'saznankumi'si hamutu kibdti means: The Euler oftheAVhirlwind 
will cause to rain upon you in the evening a downpour of 
destruction. Kibdti is the plural of kibtu, a fern, of kebu, kibu = 
Syr. kebd, pain, grief: cf. Heb. hik'ib in 2 K 3. 19. If kihtu were 
a derivative of the stem kabdtu. to be heavy (HW 317“) the fern, 
plural would be kibtdti. not kibdti. Jensen translates: Schrmdz- 
Regeti’, Ungnad; furchtbarer (?) Regen. C. F. Lehmann- 
Haupt, in thesis ix of his inaugural dissertation, derived 
kibdti from qdpu. to fall into decay, go to ruin (HAT 583“). 
For mu’ir == mumd’ir see JBL 19. 58. The mtdir kdki is Enlil; 
cf above, n. 12. For the correct translation of 11. 43 — 45, 
which Jensen (KB 6. 233) and Fngnad (FG 54) have mis- 
understood, see Haupt, Die akkadische Sprache (Berlin, 
1883) p. xli; JHLC, Ko. 69, p. 18. These lines do not con- 
tain an infamous lie, as Jensen (KosmoZ. 4( >5). says. At the 
beginning of 1. 33 we may read ezeh dli. For izirdnl in 1. 39 
Jensen may compare GK. § 106. g. 

(21) If Ungnad and Gressmann had considered this 
passage, they would not have rendered (UG 27. 109): Schon 
ist ihr Schatten, ist volley Jubel. I referred for malt rUdti to 
Lat. lucus laetissimus umbrae &c. Xor does Ungnad (UG 8) 
seem to know my explanation of XE 8, 36. 37, given in BA 
5, 471 (Friedrich’s remarks in BA 5, 468 — 477 should have 
been cited in UG 1) and the interpretation of the description 
of the garden of the gods (UG 43, 164 — 167 ; cf. p. 163) 
which I gave in Proverbs 60, 30 — 40. For Gressmann’s 
Brunnenschwengel (UG 103) see AJSL 23, 234. 

(22) UG 60, 224 — 229: 62, 262 (cf. p. 141) practically re- 
peats Jensen’s meaningless translations. 
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(23) Cf. Id hanitu, impurity (HW 180®) or Id ulldti (Zimmern, 
Surpu, p. 53, below) and Heb. Id-Tcen &c. 

(24) Gressmann’s idea (UG 123, n. 5) tbat this text be- 
longs to the myth of Irra and Isum (TB 71) is at rariance 
with the line (NE 51, 17) Istar ana Jiakrisu ul isdkan qaqqadsa, 
Istar cannot resist its (the city’s) enemy. Istar did not send 
an enemy against the city of Erech, hut Erech was besieged 
by enemies for three years, and Istar could not make head 
(Heb. natdn rds; cf. GB 524®, 1) against them. 

(25) The same reading was adopted by A. Jeremias in 
Das AT im Lichte des Alien Orients (Leipzig, 1906) p. 228. 

(26) Cf. KB 6, 216, 28; EG 46, 78. The end of this line 
may he read iqdtap ligna, he plucks a thistly plant; cf. JAOS 
22, 11, 1. 4; KB 6, 250, 1. 284; UG 62, 284. In Syriac, Idynd 
denotes an artichoke. Pliny (19, 152; 20, 262) calls the arti- 
choke carduus (Greek a-KoXygoi). Carduiis henedictus, the blessed 
thistle, was held in high esteem as a remedy for all manner 
of diseases. In Arabic, lajm denotes leaves (of thorny gum- 
acacias, Arab, falh) used as food for camels; see G. Jacob, 
Altarab. Beduinenleben (Berlin, 1897) pp. 13. 240. Eor the 
Assyrian stem lagdnu see HW 373®; also Zimmern’s Beitr. 
zur bob. Eel. 176, 18. In S' 2 (AL*. 77) ligittu (for ligintu) 
appears as a synonym of nibittu (cf. XE 147, 295). Nibittu 
stands for ma'-battu, and means interlacement, intertwinement, 
interwoven foliage; cf. Heb. ‘ef ‘abot, leafy tree; Syr. ‘dbe 
‘abbite, dense woods. 

(27) At the beginning of this line we may read : Lu damqata, 
be good; rf. XE 42, 7 — 9 (EG 30). The preceding line (XE 
12, 33) shows that there is space enough for lu-u dam- be- 
fore -qa-ta in 1. 34. The meaning of the line is; Be good, 
love me; then thou wilt be like a god. 

(28) Cf. my remarks in JHEC, Xo. 163, p. 50, n. 9; JAOvS 
25, 71, n. 1; also BBA 476. 

(29) See AJSL 15, 193 — 214; cf. especially p. 202, n. 33, 
and p. 209, n. 54; also ZAT 23, 174; Skinner’s Genesis, 
p. 91; EG 99. Contrast KAT*, 528, n. 3; Gunkel’s Genesis 
(1910) p. 38. Eor Eve (Heb. Hatmdh) = serpent (Aram, hiuid) 
see AJSL 23, 228; cf. ZDMG 42, 487, cited in EB 61. 

(30) See JBL 21, 66; ZDMG 63, 519, 1. 22. Cf. Gunkelj, 
Genesis (1910) p. 31, conclusion of 6. 

(31) Cf. the first line of the seventh tablet of the Ximrod 
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epic (XE 50, 212; KB 6, 179; UG 36) and Syr. itmalldk 
(Heb. iiai-iimmalek Xeh. 5, 7). 

(32) Assyr. kajpddu has no connection with Arab, qufada; 
contrast Muss-Aruolt's dictionary, ]>. 421*’; BA 1, 167, n. 

(33) Bead tub-ih (not tamel) For secondary stems with pre- 
fixed t cf. above, n. 16. 

(34) Qiqqiki, at the end of 1. 20 is an archaic plural in -u \ 
cf. SEG 23, 5; AG 2, p. 192, 5. It could, of course, stand also 
for the gen. sing. (cf. e. g. NE 142, n. 7). 

(35) Cf. Amos 6, 11: For lo! Jhvh commands, and the great 
house is dashed to pieces, and the small house to splinters, 
which is a misplaced gloss to vv. 14. 15: 

On the day when I punish her ivory houses go to ruin; 

I 'll destroy the winter house along with the summer house. 

(36) There may have been minor preliminary seismic floods; 
see Suess’ work (cited above, n. 12) p. 68. 

(37) Ct Proverls (SBOT) 53,34. and my paper on inimeru. 
lamb = hammar, hammal in ZDMG 65, 107. 

(38) Cf. SAT 692 s. v. kikkibu. 

(39) For the final k in sik .see ZDMG 64, 705. n. 1; cf. 
above, n. 13. 

(40) Cf Is. 1, 8 and the cut on p. 162 of the trau.slation of 
Isaiah in SBOT. 

(41) Cf. the conclusion of n. 29 (thesis ix of Lehmann). 

(42) See MDOG, Xo. 22, p. 70; cf also Xo. 25, p. 74; con- 
trast Xo. 31, pp. 8. 39. 44; Xo. 32, pp. 23. 25; Xo. 43, p. 19. 

(43) On p. 8 of the paper cited above, n. 4; cf. ihid. p. 12, 1. 12. 

(44) See KB 6, 483; cf UG 192. 

(45) See Duval (cf. above, n. lo) § 356, c; § 368. a; Xol- 
deke’s Syr. grammar, § 202, C. 

(46) See H. Keckendorf, Die syntaktischen Verhdltnisse des 
Arabischen (Leyden, 1898) p. 444. 

(47) See also Kings 262. n. **. 

(48) JAOS 22, 10, n. 6; cf ZDMG 63. 516. 1. 42. 

(49) Contrast L’G 194, 1. 7. 

(50) See p. 9 of the paper cited above, n. 4. 

(51) Contrast Schneider’s explanation cited in UG 138, 
n. 3. As to the force necessary to pull out poles 120 feet 
long, after they have been imbedded in quagmire, I was in- 
formed by an engineer, who has had much experience in dr iv- 
ing and subsequently pulling piles used for piers and whai-ve.s. 
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that a wooden pole, 120 feet long, having a diameter at the 
butt of 25 inches and at the point of 4 inches, would weigh, 
approximately, .5400 pounds. While such a pole can he readily 
didren, it requh’es a force equal to 25 horse-power to withdraw 
it Avhen it is imbedded in mud and clay to a depth of 50 feet, 
losing a 25 horse-power engine to pull these poles, it is neces- 
sary to employ what is known as a triple rig or pulley. Of 
course, if such a rig were not used, the direct force necessaiw 
to pull the piles in question would he much greater, probably 
about 50 horse-power. I am indebted for information to Pro- 
fessor Gellert Alleman, of Swarthmore College. — The an- 
cient cuneiform poet believed, of course, that paddles and oars 
were unknown in the times of Kimrod. Of. EB 4478, 1. 20. 

(5.3) Not .Hd[ Contrast X'G 137. n. 2; cf. also pp. 184. 207. 

(54) EG 195 stiU thinks that Hasis-atra gave the people of 
Suripak daily banquets while he was building his ship! 

(55) Contrast EG 55, below. 

(56) Cf. above, note 22. 

(57) According to Jensen (KB 6. 488, below) these plugs 
were intended for holes in the bottom through which the ship 
was supplied with water! A. Jeremias, following AVinckler, 
gives the meaningless translation; 1 poured water over the 
iihJcat in its interior. Of. above, n. 25. 

(68) Of JAOS; 13, cc.xliii, n. 14; 25, 71; 31, 37; BA 1, 12E 

(59) Op. cit. Cf. above, p. 4. 

(60) Literally height. It cannot be length. 



The five Assyrian stems la’u . — By Paul Haott, Professor 
in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

1. — In my paper on Leah and Rachel (ZAT 29, 281) * 
I showed that Leah meant cow, Assyr. lehi, feminine of lu, 
bull. Lu is a contraction of le’ti, and corresponds to the 
Arabic la'a” (for la'a 'ni^') wild bull. L&u (for Wiu, la’ hi, Id’iiu) 
means originally, like Heb. ahbtr, strong (cf. OLZ 12, 214, 
n. 18; UG 130). Arab, la’a” means also misfortune, lit. strength, 
hardship (cf. Arab. Siddatu”). This explains the meaning of 
Assyr. la’u (for Idiu, Id’aiu) wretched (not Id’u, HW 366*’) 
which means originally hard up. There is no connection between 
la’u, wretched, and the negative Id, not (contrast AJSL 22, 
261, n. 17). In Hebrew, we have the stem la'dh, to trouble 
oneself, lit. to try hard. Assyr. lu, bull (Arab. Id’a”) appears 
in the story of Hagar (Gen. 16, 14) as rbi (for Ibi, Idi, la’i, 
Id’ii). See my explanation of this passage in ZAT 29, 284; 
contrast Gunkel’s Genesis (1910) p. 189; and Skinner’s 
commentary (1910) p. 288. 

The name Bene Le’dh meant originally cowboys, and Bene 
Bahel denoted the southern sheepmen. Westerners say, cattle 
and sheep do not mix.^ There has always been more or less 
trouble between cowboys and sheepmen. Their interests can 
never be mutual, since cattle and sheep cannot thrive on the 
same range. The sheep absolutely spoil the pasturage for the 
cattle by cropping the grass so close that no sustenance is 
left to the bigger animal, and, besides that, they are supposed 
to leave a taint that is highly offensive to the bovines. The 
close nibbling of the herbage is not the only damage done by 
the sheep. They travel in dense formation, and their shai’p 
hoofs cut the sod and pack it down so hard that it takes the 
range a long time to recuperate. 


1 For the abbreviations see above, p. 10, n. 1. 

2 Quoted from an article in the Baltimore American, Nov. 15, 1909. 
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The Assyrian stem Wu, to be strong, means also to have 
power, to he able (HW SeS**). lle’i, he can, stands for ilffai. 

II. — On the other hand, iU% he likes (HW 36#, below) 
stands for ildhai, and must be connected with Arab. Idhiia, 
idlhd, to like (syn. aJidhba). Ethiopic alhdia, to cheer up, to 
comfort (Arab, dlhd or Idhha) means originally to make pleased, 
satisfied, reconciled', cf. Arab. Idhiw, ^an (contrast ZAT 29, 282, 
1. 10). Delitzsch (HW 365») correctly derives le’u, sensible, 
intelligent, wise, from this stem, pointing to Assyr. femu (for 
ia‘mu) which means will, mind, sense, intellect, intelligence, in- 
formation, neuisA Similarly milku (HW 413*’) means counsel, 
decision, deliberation, understanding, insight. Our mind, which 
corresponds to the Latin mens, means not only intellect, but 
also desire, intent, purpose, will. To have a mind means to be 
inclined, to intend, to like. 

Assyr. ^emu, intelligence, message, appears in Aramaic as 
^ibba. This is often used in the Talmud in the sense of Heb. 
miSpdt,, the right way of doing a thing, the proper manner, 
German Art, Heb. niispdf may mean also skill, knack, just as 
Art is identical with our art (cf. AJSL 27, 20, n. 24). German 
artig means mannerly, well-mannered, well-bred. In Middle High 
German, Art denoted family, extraction. In AVagner’s Lohen- 
grin Lohengrin says to Elsa: Nie sollst du mich befragen, noch 
Wissens Sorge tragen, woher ich kam der Fahrt, noch tvie mein 
Nam' und Art. 

In the Syriac Bible, ma ^bbek(i) appears in Euth 3, 9 as 
the equivalent of Heb. mi att, and in tlie shorter recension of 
Judith,"^ published by Gaster in PSBA 16, 162, Seleucus 
says to Judith: Mdk \ibek. Gaster translates: What is it 
that thou wishest? but it means: Hoiv art thou? Heb. mi att 
in Euth 3, 9 has the same meaning; the rendering Who art 
thou? is incorrect (see BA 1, 17, 1. 1; AJSL 24, 127). The 
literal meaning of mdJi fibek is What is thy report, i. e. the 
report concerning thee, ichat is the news of thee? The suffix 
must be explained according to GK § 128, h; § 135, m. 

The traditional Jewish pronunciation is ^ibd, for febd, not 


‘ HW 297; cf. Ezra and Eehemiah (SHOT) p. 34, 1. 49. Syr. titibd 
(originally teha) means message, news, tidings, rumor, fame, report. 

2 For the Book of Judith, which is a Palestinian Pharisaic Purim 
legend, see Haupt, Purim (Leipzig, 1906) p. 7, 11. 33 — 39. 
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^ihba. Also the Aleph in Syriac hajl^ (Noldeke, Syr. Gr. § 35) 
points to an original pronunciation febd. The Aleph in this 
case must he explained in the same way as in kemena, nef&M, 
mele’d, discussed in BA 1 , 7. 166; BL 123, n. f. The Syriac 
Pael fabbib (cf. 0Mba, renowned, ^ebibutd, renown) is denomi- 
native, derived from ^ibbd = pbd, t^bd = Assyr. ^emu = fd‘mu. 
For the interchange of m and b see Ezra and Nehemiah (SBOT) 
67, 33. There is certainly no connection with Arab, (.j'vh zd% 
zdb, clamor, noise, injustice, violence, although Fleischer 
raised no ohjections to this etymology in Levy’s Talmudic 
dictionary (2, 153. 210). In his Targumic dictionary (1, 292) 
Levy reads fibhd, hut in his Talmudic lexicon (2, 153) he has 
bibd. Dalman’s Worterhuch (p. 156) gives Heb. ^eb (with suf- 
fixes libbd, like libbd, his heart) and Aram, ^ibbd, Art, Wesen, 
Buf; but on p. 159 he gives Hel). (eL Art und AVeise. This 
would seem to be the original pronunciation. The form ^ibbd 
instead of == (e&d = Assyr. femu (for \a‘mu} may he in- 
fluenced, not only hy tAtos (which is used also in the sense of 
characteristic assemblage of particulars or qualities, character, 
quality) hut also hy dibbdh: in Gen. 37, 2 some Targumic MSS 
read dibbehdn instead of ijibhehdn. Tibhd, or rather is the 
Assn'ian (emu (for la‘mu) which was afterwards pronounced 
(euM, ^itm, and dibbdh is connected with Assyr. dabdbu which 
belongs to the same root (AJSIj 23, 252) as Heh. dibbdr, to 
speak. 1 

Assyr. le’u (not le’u) wise, stands for leiu, Idiu, laJiiu, Idhiiu. 

Ill— Assyr. Ifu (not li’u, HAF 366’’) tablet, stands for Wiu, 
which corresponds to Heh. luh, just as we have in Arabic, 
rih, wind, and ruh, spii-it, whereas in Hebrew, ruh is used for 
both wind and spirit] cf. Kings (SBOT) p. 96, 1. 25.2 

lA” . — Assyr. Ufu (lu'u, HAA^ 366“) soiled, defiled, disgraced, 
may stand for luhhuiii, and may he connected with Arab. 
Idhd, idlhd, which means not only to blame and to curse, but 
also to disgrace, vilify, insult, (syn. qdbaha). Assyr. lifu could 
he connected also with Arab. Idifatu", which is said to mean 


‘ Both Heb. doh. bear, and debordh. bee, mean originally Brummer 
(growler, hummer). Cf. Heb. hamdh and hagah, also the remarks in my 
paper on the trumpets of Jericho, AVZKM 23, otiO — 362. 

^ The phrase le-ruh hai-iom (Gon. 3, 8) means according to Gunkel, 
Genesis (1910) at daybreak-, see BL 74; contrast AJSL 22, 203 ; 24, 136. 
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shame, disgrace, or Ethiopic lamjati, perverse, depraved; but 
this is less probable. 

V. — Assyr. Ja’w, a kind of wine (HW 366'’) may be com- 
pared with Syr. la‘, nelu‘, to lick, to lap. Also the word lu, 
discussed in HW 374% iii, may be connected with this stem. 
This Assyr. la’u may mean to sip, to swallow, and may stand 
for la‘aiiu, just as we have uru (cf. Heb. ‘dmidh, Arab. Hiriatu”') 
and uru (Arab, ‘miratu”) shame; cf. ZDMG 65, 108, 1. 14. 

VI. — For the etymology of Heb. leiit, Levite, see OLZ 12, 
163; ZDMG 63, 522, 1. 9; ZAT 29, 286. 



Babylonian Legends, BM Tablets 87535, 93828 and 
87521, CT XV, Plates 1—6. — By Kev. Fredebick 
A. Vanderburgh, Ph. D., Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Part XV of Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in 
the British Museum contains twenty -four plates of “Early 
Sumerian Religious Texts.” It also contains, at the beginning, 
six plates, entitled “Old Babylonian Legends.” The religious 
texts are purely Sumerian, but the so-called legends are 
Assyrian. There are really three tablets of the legends, which, 
according to the publication, seem to be considerably broken. 
Yet cols, i and viii of the first tablet, cols, i and ii of the 
second tablet and cols, ii and xii of the third tablet furnish 
six interesting texts which may properly be called poems, a 
translation of which is given in the following pages. 

I take great pleasure in acknowledging my indebtedness to 
Professor John Dyneley Prince of Columbia University for 
much valuable help in the translation of these difficult Old 
Babylonian undingual poetic texts. 

I. 

Plate I, Tablet 87535, Obverse, Col. i. 

This poem relates to the goddess Mama. Its language re- 
minds us of the phrase in Psalm xix, 11: nSil traiD D'pinD 
D'SIS “sweeter than honey and the honey-comb.” The poet dwells 
on the pleasure of singing the song of the goddess Mama and 
the character of her maternal relations. 
za-ma-ar bi-li-it Hi a-za-ma-ar 
The song of Belit ili I sing. 

ib-ru us-si-ra ku-ra-du Si-me-a 
O friend regard, 0 warrior listen! 
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ma-ma za-ma-ra-sa-ma e-li 
The goddess Mama, her song more 

di-iS-pi-i-im u ka-ra-nim ta-bu 
than honey and wine is sweet; 

5 ta-bu-u e-li di-iS-pi u ka-ra-ni-i-im 
sweeter than honey and wine; 

ta-bu-u e-li ha-na-na-bi-i-ma ha-aS-hu-ri-i-im 
sweeter than sprouts and herbs; 

e-lii-u lu hi-me-e-tim za-ku-u-tim 
superior indeed to pure cream; 

ta-a-iu e-lu ha-na-na-bi-im-ma ha-aS-hu-ri-i 
sweeter than sprouts and herbs. 

»!“* ma-ma iS-ti-na-am u-li-id-ma 

The goddess Mama, one she hath brought forth, 

10 a-ap-pa-a-am na-U-xi pi-ri Sar-ra-am 

who in the vanguard beareth the ivory of the king. 

ma-ma Si-e-na u-li-id-ma 

The goddess Mama, two she hath brought forth, 

Si-e-na-ma Sa *’■' sa-ri-bi il ikalli-eu 

two by the god Zaribu, the god of that temple. 

iiot ma-ma Sa-la-ti u-li-id-ma 

The goddess Mama, three she hath brought forth. 


1. bi-li-it Hi (or belit ildni): XI.XI is a common compound 
ideogram for Hi “gods” (Br. 5356), probably derived from read- 
ing XI.XI phonetically as i-li (Br. 5307 & 5309). That bi-li- 
it Hi is an epithet is shown by the fact that several goddesses 
bear the title. The consort of Ea, Damkina, for example, was 
called Belit ildni: e-a mu-uS-ti-Sir nak-bi-Su bi-lit ildni mu-rap- 
pi-Sat-ta lit-ti-Su. Cylinder of Sargon, line 70. 

2. ib-ri (“12n): root literally = “surround, protect.” us-si-ra 
(prob. TSy), II. 1. 2d. m. s. impv. 

3. ma-ma, the name of a very ancient divinity, as is 
evinced by its appearance in personal names of early Baby- 
lonian times. It may be found in the name of a man who 
was an official (damkar) apparently before the days of Uru- 
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kagina: n) in-din-dug-ga tir-ma-ma {d)am-kar e)n-(lil) 

(a-mu-na-sub). Pk 43. So. 95. Old Babylonian Inscriptions, 
Part II. There was also a Patesi, before the days of the 
dynasty of ITr, bearing this name: mu ur-ma-ma pa-te-si; 
Thureau-Dangin, Becherches stir Vorigine de I'ecritnre cuneiforme, 
So. 184. In later Babylonian times, beginning even with the 
period of Hammurabi this goddess seems to appear as Gula, 
which is evidently a form of INIama (m = g, &c.). Here her 
personality has developed into that of the consort of Sinib: 
nin-ib Sar Same ii irsitim u gu-la Jcal-lat e-sar-ra; Inscription 
of Sebuchadezzar I, Col. ii, line 39. In union with Sinib she 
performs the function of life-giving; nin tin dib-ba (V E. 52. 
Col. iv. 7). She is called the great physician; gu-la-a asitu 
gal-la-tu (III B. 41. c. 11). 

6. lia-na-na-bi-i-ma (really hanahu) exhibits a curious re- 
duplication of the syllable na. It seems proper here to raise 
the question as to whether wine and herbs had any relation 
in thought to her art of healing. We know that these pro- 
ducts were used to some extent in incantations: Sikari 
sa-kil-bir u Samni iiteniS tuballal Sipti Ill-lzt tamanni i-na Si- 
in-ni-Su taSakkan, “wine of sa-kil-bir and oil together thou 
shalt pouiq the incantation thrice thou shalt repeat; on his 
tooth thou shalt put if’ ("Legend of the Worm,’’ lines 25 & 26, 
see Thompson’s Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia), ar-su- 
up-pu Se-gti-sii in-nin-nu Sa i-na si-ir--i-Sa uni-Sa kaS-da-at 
pur-Sum-tu ina katd-Sa elldti li-te-en-ma iSteniS bii-lul-ma ina 
kak-ka-di-Su Su-kun "the ar-su-up-pu, Se-gu-Su and in-nin-nu 
which in its height its day has reached, let an old woman with 
her clean hands grind it, mix it together, on his head place 
it” (Headache Series, Tablet IX, lines 125 — 130; see Thompson). 
(diS-pu) In-me-tu eli-Su hi-ru-up-ma “honey and butter upon 
it burn’’ (Fever Incantation, Plate 58, line 59; see Thompson). 

9. u-li-id-ma, I. 1. pret. This act of giving bii'th attributed 
to the goddess here may be the second birth over which she 
presided apparently even in earliest times as this song with 
this interpretation attests. 

12. sa-ri-bi “fiery one.’’ Xergal the war god sometimes is 
called sarbu. 
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II. 

*Plate 2, Tablet 87535, Reverse, Col. viii. 

This plate being a part of the reverse of the same tablet as 
plate 1, must naturally present a phase of the same subject 
as that of the plate just read. While that one gave us a 
story of coming to life, this, however, contains a story of 
departing from life. The concrete factor here is that of the 
land of Sumer which seems to have been devastated by flood. 
Inhabitants were carried away to the lower world through 
the machinations of evil spirits. Some people remained in 
desolation. 


an-nu-um Sa-al-la-at su-mi-ri — — e-li Sa a-a i-li 
On account of sin the booty of Sumer (is carried away); 

Su-ha~ru-u-um lu-u ir-Si-id ka-sa-si-im-ma 
Protection, let it be established because of diminution! 

5 Sa-at-ti~Sa-am-ma hu-mi-ru-um li-ik-ta-sa-as-si 
Yearly (they say), let Sumer be diminished! 

iS-um-ma da-mu-u-Su iStar u Su-u 
They seek its blood; Istar and he 

ina pu-Jm-ur ur-du-ni-i-im 

are among the assembly of those who go down (to trial). 

istar i-ga-tu gi-ni-i-Sa 
I§tar, come to an end hath her olfering. 

u-li i-pa-Sa-Jja-am a-na-a-ma li-el-li 

“My woes are appeased, I repulse the divine Lellu.” 

10 i-hu-uz-ma-kar-ra-di-i-§a 
He seized her strong ones. 

diklat i-na ku-ut-la-ti si-pa-ri iz-ki-e-ir 
The river Tigris with the slain of Sippar was raised; 

i-na ku-ut-la-ti si-pa-ar-ri 
with the slain of Sippar 

Si-ga-ri pi-ri-im diklat iz-ki-ir 
a bar of ivory the Tigris ran high. 
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i-lu i-zi-bu-ma a-li-Su-nu 
The god, he forsook their citj', 

15 Su-iib4i-M-nu ma-si-iS uS-bu 

in their dwellings forgotten thei' sat. 

3. an-nu-um, apparently accusative, su-mi-ri: perhaps the 
idea is that the Sumerians are already feeling the overpowering 
elfect of Semitic intrusion in the Euphrates valley. Sumer of 
course means Babylonia. 

4. Su-ha-ru-u-um, same root as ib-ru, plate 1, line 2. ir-li-id. 
I. 1. pret. fca(KA)-sa(ZA)-si(ZI)-m-jwa, prohahly pi. 

6. i§-um-nia = iSeu-ma fi’om ise’u. da-mu-u-su: the fii-st sign seems 
to he id not da. no doubt a scribal error. istar u su-u: 
reference to Istar and Tammuz in the lower world. 

7. ur-du-ni-i-im, I. 1. pret. m. pi. fi-om aradu. 

8. i-ga-tu, 1. 1. pres, from katu. gi-ni-i-sa. Istar’s offering for 
Tammuz. 

9. u-li from alu “lament.” i-pa-ia-Jja-am seems to be f. pi. 
Orna-a-ma 1 . 1. pres. 1st per. s. 

li-el-li, no doubt the same as the Sumerian lil-la (to w'hich 
n’V'V must be related), mentioned in several lists of demons as 
lilu, who are opposed to the gods and to whose devices the 
ills of human life are attributed; see Incantation K 3586 (lY 
R. 16. 15 — 22) where lilu is listed with the evil utukku and 
fom-teen other demons. In hymns, however, we find Ullu (rather 
than lilu)', see K 4980 (lY R. 27. 57), Hymn to Bel: lil-lum 
(Sum. **“•*“ lil), where the phrase lil-lum is attributively given 
to Bel who was chief demon when the name en-lil lord of 
demons was fii’st applied to him. 

10. i-lm-uz-ma, I. 1. pret. 3d. per. m. s.; the subject is Lellu. 

11. diklat: id or i (A.TUR) = ridru. idigna (BAR.TIG. 
KAR) = diklat', the derivation of the Semitic diklat from the 
Sumerian idigna is apparent, but some steps of contraction 
might elude us in tracing the derivation of idigna from the 
signs A.TIj R.BAR.TIG.KAE (water-couise-cutting-bankspower- 
fully). ku-ut-la-ti, a rare word but having a meaning similar 
to kasasu. si-pa-ri, also si-pa-ar-ri in the next line; the more 
common spelling is Sippar, modern Abu Habba, situated be- 
tween the Tigris and the Euphrates, north of Babylon, seat 
of the cult of Samas. iz-ki-e-ir: I. 1. is unusual from this root. 

15. uS-bu (asabu), contracted form of I. 1. pret. 
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III. 

Plate 3, Tablet 93828, Obverse, Col. i. 

Plate 3 gives us a prayer to a goddess for some king tkat 
lie may kave victory in conquest; tke prayer is continued in 
plate 4, plates 3 and 4 fonning successive columns in tke ok- 
verse of tke same taklet. In lines 1 to 7, tke petitioner, 
wkoever ke may ke, extols tke virtues of tke goddess and 
states kis petition. Perkaps tke petitioner is tke king kim- 
self. Lines 8 to 14 seem to interrupt tke prayer ky giving 
us a picture of a council of war among tke gods witk wkom 
tke goddess is in communication, wkde tke battle is already 
going on. 

H-e-me ik-ri-bi lu na-i-id 

O bear my truly solemn prayer! 

cd-ti U-e-me ik-ri-bi lu na-i-id 
0 my lady, hear my truly solemn prayer! 

Sar ku-um-mi a-na •** ramani 

0 king of my kabitation, on kekalf of tke divine Ramanu! 
nisi im-me-ir ni-ta Su-pi a^-ta-at 

My prayer is pure; in attack, O my glorious one, tkou art 
supreme. 

5 i-ni-i-ma ma-ta-am la uS-ni-e-eS 
He repulseth tke land, it resistetk kim not. 

ti-bi-e mi-si-i gi-bi-hi li-iS-me 

In attacks and conquests, to kis word may he hearken! 

a-ma-ta ak-li-ni i-ra-az-zu 
The word oui’ mighty ones obey. 

bel pa-Su i-puSa-am-ma i-pu--ru 
Bel opened his mouth and took account; 

ka-la i-li iz-za-ag-ga-ar 
all tke gods he mentions. 

10 iS-ti-a-nim Sa-du-u i-li ma-hu-ur 

Tke mountain is sought, the gods are present. 

Sa-aS-ma-am il-gi-e-ma e su-lum-ma 

Tke battle he begun, no quarter (is allowed). 
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hi-li-it i-li U-ib-bu-hi-nim 
O lady of the gods, let them turn back, 

li-Si-ri-bu-ni iS-Si a-na mab-ri-ia 

let them enter with me in my presence! 

bi-li-it i-li ih-hu-Tm-ni-ma 

For the lady of the gods they turn back 

15 bU U-a-U-im iz-za-ag-ga-ar-U 
BM, unto her he calls. 


I. ik-ri-hi, from kardbu with preformative mi or ni shortened 
to i. lu = adv. na-i-id = adj. from na'idu. 

3. Mr, probably the consort of the goddess, kii-um-mi (DO): 
the construct would be kum. ramani: the aid of the storm- 
god might be essential, as kings often invoked the wrath of 
the storm-god on their enemies. 

4. ni-U, from naM 4ift up.” im-me-ir, from namCiru, I. 1. 
pregnant pret. ni-ta, f. noun, from same root as a-na-a-ina, 
plate 2, hne 9. aMa-at, from aMu “liigh,” perm. form. 

5. uS-ni-e-eS, III. 1. with suf. 

6. ti-bi-e, pi. mi-si-i, from masU -liud, take possession of by 
force.” 

7. ak-U-ni “om- mighty,’’ probably from same root as aklu 
“food.” i-ra-az-zu, from ram. 

8. i-pn--ri (^8S), word of rare occurrence. 

10. iS-ti-a-nim, I. 3. ma-bu-ur: must be perm, for makir. 

II. il-gi-e-ma, from laku, I. 1. pret. e = “not,” like li-ib- 
bu-ku-nim, I. 1. pret. 3d per. pi. with prec. li. 

12. bi-li-it Hi suggests that the goddess addi-essed in this 
tablet is most likely Mama the object of praise in tablet 8753.5. 
We can see how Gula, being the lady of the gods and the 
goddess who giveth life as well as being the consort of Xinib 
who was considered a god of battle, could be properly invoked 
by a king for military achievement. 

IV. 

Plate 4, Tablet 93828, Obverse, Col. ii. 

Continuing the prayer of the preceding plate, in lines 1 to 6 
of this plate, the petitioner appeals for divine aid on behalf 
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of the stricken in battle. Lines 7 to 13 touch upon the en- 
hancement of the honor of diTinity. Lines 14 to 19 renew 
the direct petition for the king’s victory. 

im-hu-ur-su-ma a-bu i-li — 

He received him 

zi-ik-ri ta-ni-it-tim iz-za-ga-ar-hi 
My name of majesty he names to him. 

aSarid-a ih-hi-i-ka su-ur-Sa ma-a-i 

O my leader! Turn thee to the woe-stricken ones, O my 
mighty one! 

Sa na-ap-Sa-at ka-la ni-ii iS-ti-i-ka 

Thou from whom cometh the life of all people! 

5 im-ma-ti-ia Sa-lai-ur-ra ta-am-ta at-bu-uk 

M}' petition in the enclosure of the sea I pour out. 

ku-ul-la-at ta-at-mi ga-ab-la-ka im-ru-iir-ma 
AU that thou sayest is hitter in the midst of thee. 

ui-ta-at-li-im kn-um bi-li pa-ra-ak-ki 

It hath been given in the room of the lord of the shrine. 

e-bi-a-tim a-na bi-ti-i-ka e&-si-id 
Adornments for thy house are gathered. 

im-ma-ti-ia li-kii-un ^u-pa-at-ka 

It is my petition, may thy dwelling endure! 

10 ki u-7ni ta-la-ka-am hn mn-ut-ti 
When thou goest to the front, 

pa-aS-ku-ru lu-ii li-ri-i$ u-mn-iu 

the festal table, may it be spread on that day! 

Sar-ru um-Su ud-ab-bi-i-m li-ib-la--ka 

The king on that day will beautify it, may he honor thee! 

at-ta si-tne-e 77ii ik-ri-bi-i-hi 
Do thou hearken to his prayer! 

kan-kal-la-a-am Su-uz-7ii-na-am ma-ti-Su 
With long life do thou adorn his land! 

15 ia-at-ti-i-ha-am-ma ki-im-ta-su wa-tu-ur 
Annually do thou increase his fortune! 
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ma-ta-tim Su-uJc-ni-Sa-am Si e-pi-iS-su 

The lands do thou subjugate! it is his work, 

i-nu-sa ina ni-iS i-si-ab-ba-Sam-ma 
when in prayer he desireth it! 

is-ti-i-sn a-li-ik tu-pu-iin ma-lii-ir-Sn 

Trom him do thou go, conquer his opponent! 

Si e-pu-uS-Su Su-ttk-ni-sa-am ma-ta-am 

That is his work; do thou subjugate the land! 


2. ta-ni-it-tim, same root as na-i-id, plate 3, line 1. 

3. ih-hi-i-ka (nriK), I. 1. impv. with suf. -ka. ma-a-i, adj. 
from ma’u. 

5. im-ma-ti-ia, same as anidiu, with suf. ia. 

6. ta-at-mi, I. 1. pret. from tamu. im-ni-ur-ma. also pret. 
of I. 1. 

8. e-bi-a-tim (3m), “produce, gifts.” eS-si-id, probably for 
e-si-id. 

9. hi u-nii == “according to the day, when.” mu-ut-ti “front;” 
probably im-mu-nt-ti. 

11. li-ri-iS, from root represented by 

16. Si, personal pronoun. 

17. i-mi-Sa, noun with suf. sa. 

Y. 

Plate 5, Tablet 87521, Obverse, Col. ii. 

This plate seems obscure except in the light of plate 6 
which gives the sequel. In plate 5, Bel is incensed at a god- 
dess; that goddess is evidently Istar who seems to be guilty 
of an offense which cannot be condoned in the family of the 
gods. According to plate 6, Istar becomes of child by her 
brother Sama§. The family relationships are as follows. Sin 
is the offspring of Bel; Ningal is the consort of Sin; Istar is 
the offspring of Sin; Samas is the offspring of Sin. 

Lines 1 to 3, the anger of BM. Lines 4 to 8. the exalted 
position of Sin. Lines 9 to 11, interview of Sin with 
Ningal. 
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i-na e-ir-si id-di i-ni-lu 

On tbe coucli lie threw it, it lay. 

bel i-zi-ib ri-hi-is-su ik-ka-ar-isi 
Bel hath ahandoned her; liis trust is estranged to her. 

is-bu-la-am-ma wa-ta-ar-bi Sal-ta-am 

He has become enflamed; he has begun the battle. 

•'*“ sin i-na bu-ku-iir bel Sa-ni-ni la i-su 
0 Sin, as the lii-st born of Bel, no equal thou hast. 

5 a-wa-u-da-at i-ra-am •*“ sin 
Thou hast lii’mly fixed it; Sin has liad compassion: 

i-na ma-na ri-U-ib-ho ki-na-at 

by means of tribute thou hast fixed his power. 

pa-U ka-az-su zi-u-zu la-a i-na mu-ti-is-ki 

My reign his hand appoi-tions; not with his property, 

e-li ba-e-ru-ti-ini tiHa-ab-ni-i-ma 
among the hunters it is formed. 

a-na nin-gal is-ta-ka-an u-ztt-un-ki 
Unto the goddess iNergal he (Sin) gireth ear. 

10 *'’• sin ik-ru-us a-na kar-ri-iS ik-ra-ab 

Sin has brought her; at his summons she approach eth. 

si-i-ma n-ul i-Sa-al a-ha-sa 

She maketh no petition to her father. 


1. i-ni-hi, from na’alii. 

3. iS-bu-ba-am-ma, from vabaOu. wa-ta-ar-bi, from er^hu. 
ial-ta-am, from salii "shoot.” 

5. a-wa-u-da-at, root emedu- i-ra-am from ramu. 

6. ri-m-ib-sii fi’om rainbit. 

7. gu-si, root pdki. ka-az-zti -his hand” or “thy hand.” zi- 
u-zu, root zdzu. mu-ti-iksu. root iki. 

8. ha-e-ru-ti-hn, from bam. 

9. nin-gal: IS^ingal, “great lady,” appears particularly in 
the time of Kim-Siu. The title “mistress of Ur” may be found 
several times. 
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VI. 

Plate 6, Tablet 87521, Reverse, Col. vii. 

Lines 1 to 6, confession of Istar. Lines 7 to 12, reprimand 
of Bel. 


a-at-ma a-ha aS-tu na-as 

is-ta-ri-i-tim it-ta-na-al 

The goddess Istar hath gone to rest; 

la ag-gi ir-hu-um e-kur 

let not the turbulent enter the temple. 

5 a-na-ku a-ln te-ri-a-ku a-hi 

I, 0 my brother, am of child by my brother, 

Sa a-tia a-hi-ia wa'Ol-du 
I -svho to my brother have borne a child. 

bel pa-a-ki i-pti-Sa-am-ma 
Bel, his mouth ho opened: 

is-za-ag-ga-ar a-na la-pa-tim iUar 
He mentions the fall of Istar. 

a-a-ia-am a-Jja-ki tu-ri-a~at 

Woe is me! by thy brother thou art with child, 

10 a-ha-ki M a-na a-Jd i-na a-Jn-i-ki tva-al-du 

by thy brother thou who by thy brother hast borne a child. 

i-Sa-am nin-lil 
0 divine Isum! Bslit 

a-na Samas u-li-id-ma 

unto the god Sama§ hath borne a child. 

3. it-ta-na-al, see i-ni-lii, plate 5, line 1. 

4. ag-gi, from agagu. ir-bu-um, I. 1. impv. er&ni. 

5. te-ri-a-ku, a perm, fonn from eru; in line 9 a noun from 
the same root. 

8. la-pa-tim, root lapdtu. istar, confii-mation that iS-ta- 
ri-i-tirn in line 3 is correctly rendered iMar. 
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1. •*“ i-M-am: Isum was no doubt a local deity. The word 
Isum appears in proper names as early as the time of Ham- 
murabi. In some inscriptions he appears as a sun-god brought 
into subjection to Samas. He also appears sometimes as a 
servant or guardian (rdbisu), a position which he seems to oc- 
cupy in this tablet. 

iiat yiifi-lil, title applied to Istar in about the same way that 
the name Bel is applied to Marduk. 



The Vedic Dual^: Part VI, The Elliptic Dual; Part VII, 
The Dual Dvandva . — By Dr. Samuel Gbant Oh- 
PHANT, Professor in Grove City College, Grove 
City, Penna. 

The purpose of this paper is to present various phenomena 
that are associated with the elliptic dual and the dnal dvandva, 
to present for reference what is believed to he complete lists 
of these two species of the dual as found in the Eig and Atharva 
Vedas, and to propose solutions of the mooted problems of 
their genesis and relationship. 

I. 

The elliptic dual, or, as I should prefer to call it were 
not the term so firmly established in its literattire, the sylleptic 
dual, is the dual of one substantive connoting both its own 
singular and another singular suggested by it. In its obvious 
kinship with such rhetorical tropes as metonymy, synecdoche, 
antonomasia, &c., and with such syntactical schemata as zeugma, 
ellipsis, syllepsis, &c., as well as in its possible relationship to 
the so-called <rxwa ’AXKfiaviKov of Greek poetry (Vid. Fraser, 
Classical Quarterly, IV, 25 fit.), this dual is essentially artistic 
and poetic. This appears also fi'om the fact that even the 
Vedic pitdrd and mdtdrd, though occunang eighty-five times 
in the Eig Veda alone, are used figuratively at least seventy- 
two times. In nine of the remaining instances the words may 
be duals in comparison with a dual antecedent and not elliptic 
duals at all and in at least three of these instances this would 
seem unmistakahlj' the preferable interpretation. 

The ratio of one hundi-ed and twenty-nine instances (in- 
cluding the doubtful cases) of this dual in the Eig Veda to 
only sixteen independent examples in the Atharva Veda, would 
show that it is also essentially hieratic as well as poetic. 


■ See this Journal, XXX, 15-5 ff. 
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These conclusions find additional corroboration in the in- 
frequency of this dual even in the ancillary Vedic literature, 
in which except a merei handful of analogical growth, only 
a 2 few stereotyped forms remain, reminiscential of the older 
hieratic and more artistic period, and also in its 3 non-occur- 
rence in the later poetic recrudescence. 

In their use of the elliptic dual the rishis show in various 
ways that they are quite conscious of the syllepsis. In ninety- 
nine of the hundred and forty-five instances in the two Vedas 
they seem to have taken especial pains that others should not 
misunderstand them bv’ taking the words too literally. Their 
methods show considerable variety and artistic skill and seem 
important enough to warrant a rather fuU presentation. They 
may be subsumed under eight classes, described as follows: 

I. The dual of the unexpressed member of the syllepsis 
follows closely in the context the dual of the expressed member. 

Thus mdtdrd in-* III, 7, 1'', referring to dydvdprthivi as the 
pai'ents of Agni is followed in the very next pdda by pitdrd 
with the same meaning and reference. In this instance there 
is the additional reinforcement of pitfbhydm in 6\ Similar are, 
III, 5, 7^, matara, and S'*, pitror, 

I, 140, S’*, matara, and 7'*, pitroh, 

I, 159, 2'=, pitara, and matara, 

IX, 75, 2*=, pitroh, and d**, matara. 

Thus this phenomenon is associated ulth eleven of the duals. 

II. There is in the neighboring context either specific 
mention or suggestion, or both, of the unexpressed member of 
the syllepsis. 

(a) Mention. In Till, 27, 2*’— Mscisd ndktani osadhih, the 
ndktam implicit in usAsd is expressed immediately after it. 

I, 155, 3*', matara = dyavaprthivi, 3'= pitui* == dyaiis, 

I, 140, 3*’, matara, 3"* pitiih, 


1 The following have been noted in Panini, Hemachandra and the 
Amarakcga-. aulukhalau, kukkutau, drsadau, putrau, brahmanau, bhra- 
tarau and gva^urau. There are probably a few others of sporadic 
occurrence. 

2 See, e.g. under adhvaryu, usasa and pitara in the appended list. 

3 AhanI alone of the Vedic elliptic duals is cited by PWB. for the 
Mahdbhdrata. 

^ All references are to the RV. unless the AV. be particularly 
specified. ^ 
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I, 140, 7^, pitror, 9% matu, 

IV, 5, 10* pitror, 10', matns, 

VIII, 25, 2*, mitra (initial in pdda), 2^ varuno (also initial 
in pdda). 

(b) Suggestion. 

I, 31, 2'*, the epithet dvimatd referring to the ardni as 
parents of Agni, suggests the member implicit in the 
pitror of 4'. 

V, 3, 2® and X, 68, 2*’, — the mention of Aryamd suggests 
marriage and the unexpressed member of ddmpati in 2'^ 
and 2' respectively. 

VIII, 52, 1^", — hsoni is followed in the same pdda by sUr- 
yam, suggestive, if not metonvunic, of the connoted 
dydus. 

I, 146, 1**, — pitror finds its connoted feminine amply sug- 
gested by ene in 2* and dhenU in S'*. 

(c) Both mention and suggestion. 

Ill, 1, 1^,—mdtdrd (= dydvaprthivi) has its connoted mas- 
culine mentioned in piti'ig in 9* and 10* and suggested 
by the divdh of 2', 6'’ and 9' and both its members 
are explained by 3'’ — 

divdh suhdndhur jam'isl prthivydh. 

In addition to these twelve, three others are listed under 
class VIII. 

III. The unexpressed member is sometimes represented by 
a heterogeneous adjective as an attributive of the expressed 
member. So purvaje with piturd in VII, 53, 2* and purvajd- 
vari, also with pitdrd, in X, 65, 8'. Conversely we have the 
masculines ubhd, krsnaprutdu and saksHdu with mdtdrd in I, 
140, 3'>. 

As dydvd is the masculine element in dydvaprthivi, so it 
would seem preferable to take it when it is the elliptic dual 
as still masculine and explain mdhine in III, 6, d’’, and ubhe 
in IX, 70, 2’’ as heterogeneous adjectives representing the un- 
expressed member. 

In X, 76, 1' sacdhhuvd and udbhidd, heterogeneous attrib- 
utives to dhani, seem due to the thought of the dual ndktd. 
In I, 113, 2"*, the adjectives amfte, anuci and dmindne may 
he taken as neuters in a constnictio ad sensum with dydvd as 
equivalent to ahordtre. 

IV. The implied member of the syllepsis is sometimes sug- 
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gested by a differentiating adjective, sometimes with a dis- 
tinctly oxymoronic effect. 

In I, 123, and VI, 58, I*", visurupe applied to aham differ- 
entiates between day and night. So vtrupe as applied to 
us&sa in III, 4, 6=^ and V, 1, 4' distinguishes between the con- 
noting and connoted members. The phrase varnam . . . dmi- 
ndne, attribute of dydvd in I, 113, 2^, has a similar function. 

In the Atharva Veda we find ndnarupe applied to dhanl 
in XIII, 2, 3'^, sdrhyatoh to ahnos in XVI, 8, 22' and sdm ca- 
ratdh predicated of usasd in VIII, 9, 12', all serving to mark 
a distinction between the expressed and unexpressed members 
of the syllepses. 

V. The most frequent method is the use of distributive 
appositives or attributives. 

(a) Distributive appositives. 

I, 160, 3®, pitroh, 2**, pita mata ca. 

X, 32, S*", pitror, 3', jaya patim vahati. 

(?) I, 36, 17', mitra, 17', medhyatithim 4- 17** upastutam. 

X, 10, 0 *, dampatl = yamo yarn! ca. 

X, 85, 32^ dampatl = somah surya ca. 

X, 95, 12', dampatl = pururava urva^I ca. 

Ill, 33, 1', matara, 1^, vipat chutudri. 

III, 33, 3', matara, 3*, sindhum matftamam + 3'^, vipa^am. 

IV, 55, 3', ahani. S'!, usasanakta. 

III, 31, 17“, kpsne, lO**, dyubhir . . . aktiibhir. 

I, 142, 7', matara, 7’’, naktosasa. 

IV, 22, 4', matara. S'*, dySm .... bhilma. 

dyaur .... ksah. 

V, 5, 6% matara, 6', dosam usasam. 

VII, 2, 5', matara, O**, usasanakta. 

VII, 7, 3', matara, 5', dyaug ca yam pythivi. 

X, 1, 7*’, matara, 7% dyavaprthivi. 

X, 35, 3*", matara, 3*, dyava no adya pythivi. 

X, 64, 14*, matara. Id'*, dyavaprthivi 

I, 31, 9* pitror, S'*, dyavaprthivi. 

I, 110, 8^ pitara, 6', pitur -i- 8', mataram. 

I, 121, 5*, pitarau, 11*, dyavaksama. 

Ill, 3, 11', pitara, 11'*, dyavaprthivi. 

X, 65, 8*, pitara, 8', dyavaprthivi. 

V, 65, 6% mitra, 1', varuno, !<*, mitro. 

4* mitro, 4', mitrasya. 
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5^, mitrasya, o'*, varuna. 

The AY. instances belonging here are: 

XIV, 2, O*", dampatl, 9®, vadhvai. 

7®, vadhii, 7**, patye. 

1', patibhyo, jayam. 

2®, patnim, 2®, patir. 

XIY, 2, 64'’, dampatl, 63®, naii, 63®, path'. 

YI, 120, 3'*, pitarau, 1'*, mataram pitaram va, 

2®, mata, 2®, pita. 

XX, 34, 16®, pitarau, 14®, dyava cid asmai prthivi. 

(h) Distributive attributives. 

YI, 58, 1**, abani, 1®, Qukram . . . anyad. 

1®, yajatam . . . anyad. 

X, 120, 7®, matara (= dyavaprthivi). 

7®, avaram, param. 

I, 146, I*", pitror (— dyavaprthivi). 

1®, carato (dyaus), dhruvasya (prthivi) 

(c) The distributive appositives are sometimes suggested rather 
than expressed. 

YIII, 7, 22*’, ksoni, equivalent to dyavaprthivi, 

22*’, apah (prthivi), suryam (dyahs). 
YII, 65, 2'*, dyiva, 1®, sura (dyaus), 2'’, ksitih (prthivi). 
YIII, 31, 5®, dampatl, 6, 7, 8, 9, 'passim, suggest the mar- 
ried pair. 

X, 162, 4'’, dampatl, aU the poem suggests the pair, esp. 
the wife. 

AY. Y, 1, 4®, matara, 2®, dhasyur yonim. 

(d) Two of the foregoing may be united. 

a + b. I, 113, 2‘', dyava = daily and nightly heavens. 

2®, riK^atl ^vetya, 2’’, krsna. 

1“*, ratrl, 3**, naktosasa. 

I, 122, 4^, matara = ahoratre. 

2'’, usasanakta. 

2®, starir (barren night). 

2®, sudrsi (fair morn). 
a + c. X, 37, 2'’, dyava, 2'*, apo, silryah. 

, 6®, dyavaprthivi. 

I, 161, lO®* and 12*’, pitara = dyavaprthivi. 

11®, udvatsv asma akrnotana trnam. 
ll**, nivatsv apah (akrnotana). 

11®, agohyasya grhe, 13^, agohya. 
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12% bhuvana. 

14“, diva . . . bhumya. 

AV. XIV, 2, 37% pitarau, 37'>, mata pita ca. 

37% marya iva yosam. 

37'*, praiam krnvatham. 

XII, 3, 7d 

J ‘f dampatl, I’ P<“. !'• . 

3, 27' ^ context oi hymn passim. 

3, 35' 

VI. The appositive is sometimes a collective dual. 

Ill, 2, 2*’, matror, 2% rodasL 

III, 26, 9% pitror, 9% rodasl. 

VII, 6, 6"*, pitror, 6% rodasyor. 

IX, 68, 4*, matara, 3% mahi apare rajasl. 

IX, 70, 6% matara, 2**, ubhe dyava. 

5% rodasl. 

IX, 75, d**, matara, 4*>, rodasl. 

IX, 85, 12**, matara, 12"*, rodasl. 

X, 11, 6% pitara, 9% rodasl devaputre. 

X, 140, 2', matara, 2'*, rodasl. 

VII. The appositive sometimes refers only to the expressed 
member, by name or suggestion. 

(а) By name. 

I. 28, 8', vanaspatl, 6% vanaspate. 

7% ayaji vajasatama. 

1% 2% 3% 4% 5‘‘, ulukhala. 

X, 79, 4*’, matara, 3% matuh. 

X, 8, 3%i -i- 

Q -Tr ' pitror, 7% pitiu- parasva. 

», /% ) 

(б) By suggestion. 

X, 39, 12“, ahani, 12% duhita divah (uaas). 

12'*, vivasvatah (morning sun). 

II, 16, 3% ksonibhyam, S'*, samudraih parvatair. 

X, 115, 1*', matarav, 1% anudha. 

I, 124, 5“*, pitror, 3% divo duhita. 

X, 31, 10% pitror, lO"*, gamyam. 

VIII. Two or more of the foregoing may unite into a complex 
I + Ila. 

I, 159, 2*, pit^a = 3^, matara. 

2% pitur, 2^ matur. 

1% dyava yajnaih pythivi. 
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I + Ila + III. 

I, 140, S'’, matara = 7**, pitroh. 

S'*, pituh, 9% matu. 

(3% kpsnapnitau, saksitau. 
is'’, ubha. 

I + lib + YI. 

IX, 75, 4'’, matara = 2% pitror, 

2"*, divah. 
d**, rodasl. 

Ilb + IV + YII. 

I, 185, 1'*, abanl. 1% purva, apara. 

4"=, ubhayebbir abnam. 

^5*, samgacbamane yuvati. 

\5'’, svasara jami, Kara crvvecnv with 
abanl as daughters of dyava- 
prthivf. 

Ill 4* lA' a + A a 4" b. 

I, 123, 7^ ahanl. 7% anya (attracted by usah). 

7*’, visurupe. 

7“, apanyad ety abhy anyad eti. 
7% tamo, 7^, u§ah. 

III 4- Ya 4- c. 

YII, 53. pitara, 2% purvaje. 

fl*, dyava yajnaih prthivf. 

\2'^, dyavaprthivi. 

I"*, mahi devaputre. 

IV + Yc 4- YII. 

Y, 1, 4*^, usasa, 4'’, virupe. 

2*’, pratar, 2“*, tamaso. 

4"= & 5% agi'e ahnam. 

I**, usiisam. 

Ya 4- YI. 

YI, 17, 7'*, matara, 7“, ksam, 7*’, dyam. 

7', rodasi. 

Ill, 6. 4'’, dyava, 2^ divag cid agne mahina prthivya. 

2®, rodasl. 

lY, 56, 5“, dyava, 1" and 3^ dyavaprthivi. 

4", rodasl. 

I, 185, 2', 5’’, pitror, 2'* — S'*, dyava raksatam prthivi. 

11®, dyaYaprthivl 
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10**, pita mata ca raksatam. 

ll**, pitar matar. 

3% rodasi, 

d*", rddasi devaputre. 

X, 12, pitara, 4^ dyavabhuml. 

4^ rodasi. 

X, 59, S'*, matara, 7% prthivi, 7\ dyaiir. 

S'*, dyaiih prthivi. 

S*, rodasi. 

Vc + VI. 

IX, 70, 2**, dyava, 3, double ref. to gods and men. 

I**, purvye vyomana. 

4^ madbyamasu matpsu. 

S'*, rodasi. 

The AV. has the following: 

IV + Va. 

XIII, 2, S'*, ahani. S'*, nanarupe. 

S'*, cukro. S'*, tamo. 

5^, ahoratre. 

XVI, 8, 22®, ahnos, 22', samyatoh. 

21', ahoratr&yo^i. 

IV + VII. 

VIII, 9, 12% usasa, saih caratah. 

12', suryapatni. 

Of the elliptic duals not listed in the foregoing classes, the 
unexpressed members of thirty in the RV. and of three in 
the AV. are clearly suggested by the general context, as in 
those instances in which matara or pitara is a term for the 
arml as parents of Agni, or for dydvdprthivi as the parents 
of the Eibhus, &c. Of the remaining thirteen, ten are used 
in similes with the Agvina as the second member and one 
each in comparisons with Jcsoni, rodasi and indravdrund. 

The irreversibility of the elliptic dual has been remarked by 
others. Only one member of each pair can, in general, be 
used. Pitara, and mdt&rd are the striking exception and are 
used in the RV. in the ratio of forty-nine to thirty-six, in the 
AV. of three to two. Another exception does not appear to 
have been noted. The compound is dydvdksdmd, but ksdmd 
is an elliptic dual. Here dydvd would suggest only the far 
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more frequent prthivi. The same is true of hsoni, though the 
compound is not Vedic. 


§ 2. 

Elliptic Duals. 

The following alphabetic list of these duals is believed to be 
complete for both the B,ig and the Atharva Veda. 

EV. 

adhvaryU (2) = adhvaryii + (pratiprasthatf). 

I, 16, 5% and to he supplied with dvd in VIII, 72, 7^ 

Cited also for QB. 4, 3, 4, 22 and Katj. QS. 5, 5, 24, 26. 
aharii (7) = ahan + (ratrl). 

I, 123, 7“; 185, !<»; IV, 55, 3- V, 82, 8“; VI, 58, X, 39, 
12‘1; 76, V.’ 

Cited also for MBh. I, 301. 
udutnbaldu (1), see under ^abdlau infra. 

X, 14, 12». 

usdsd (5) = usas + (nakta). 

I, 188, 6<=; HI, 4, 6^ 14, 3^ V, 1, 4'; VIII, 27, 2'> (cf. Ber- 
gaigne, Bel. Ved. 1. 248, n). 

Cited also for VS. 21, 50; 29, 6. 
krsn6 (2) = krsna + (^veta, cf. VII, 90, 3*^). 

III, 31, 17% krsne vasudhitl = ahoratre (Say.). 

IV, 48, 3% krsne vasudhitl == dyavaprthivi (Say.). 

(VS. 28, 15, explains vasudhitl as dydvdprthivi. As krsna 
is not applicable to dhar or dydus, we follow Bergaigne 
in Bel. Ved. 1, 250, in taking it as an elliptic dual, — “la 
noire et la brillante”). 
ksdmd (2) = (dyaiis) + ksam. 

II, 39, 7^-; X, 106, 10<*. 

(Both instances are in Agvin similes. In both the Bada- 
j^dtha reads ksdma-iva and GWB. takes it as the sing, of 
ksdman. Sayana writes ksdmd each time, but paraphrases the 
former by rodasl, the latter by kmnd gduh. LEV and GEV 
interpret the word differently in the two passages, ksdmd in 
X, 12, 1% is unmistakably a dual fr’om ksdm 

Dydvd ha ksdmd prathame rtena. 

In a comparison with the Alvina the law of numerical con- 
cord holds with great strictness and almost of itself compels 
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US to take both instances as duals, elliptic duals equivalent to 
rodasi or dydvaprthivi. This gives also a much better inter- 
pretation in each instance and has the added virtue of con- 
sistency. The sam ajatath rdjdnsi of the former passage and 
the urjd sacethe of the latter both become especially apposite. 
The second passage would mean — “As Earth and Heaven ye 
help strengthen with food from the grassy mead” or perhaps, 
better, “help with strength the creature that gi-azes the grassy 
mead”, comparing siiyavasdd in I, 164, 40 and Sayana’s deri- 
vation of the word in our passage from the radical ad. In 
either case it becomes another allusion to the Agvina as the 
great succorers). 
ksoni (4) = (dyaiis) + ksoni. 

II, 16, 3“; VIII, 7, 22‘>; 52, lO**; 99, 6>>. 

{ksana, “earth”, is cited for B,. I, 42, 2.3 and Bh. P. V, 18, 28; 
VIII, 6, 2. So ksowi in Bh. P. IV, 21, 35 and ksduni in 
Bh. P. Ill, 14, 3 and 24, 42. These seem to justify the in- 
clusion of this word among the elliptic ' duals, a view 
supported by Naigh, 3, 30. The word presents also the 
phenomena associated with the elliptic duals). 
ddmpafi (7) = dampati + (dampatni). 

V, 3, 2^; VIII, 31, 5^ X, 10, 5»; 68, 2'; 85, 32'>; 95, 12<=; 162, 4\ 
dydvd (4) = dyaiis + (prthivi). 

III, 6, 4^ VII, 6.5, 2-*; IX, 70, 2^ X, 37, 2'>. 

dydvd (1) in sense of naktosasa, or the sky by day and the 

sky by night. See pp. 35 and 37. 

I, 113, 24 

dydvi (1) = dyaiis + (pythivi). 

IV, 56, 5“. 

(Lanman, XI. 433'" and Grassmann WB. agree that this 
anomalous aTro^ (Ipr^iikvov is a neuter form). 
pitdrd (49) = pita + (mSta). 

I, 20, 4^ no, 8<i; 111, P; 161, 10^, 12'>; IV, 33, 2“, 3- 34, 9- 
35, 5“; 36, 3', (rbhunam). 

I, 31, 4S 9- 146, 1^ III, 3, IP; .5, 81; 18, I*-; 26, 9^ 

VI, 7, 5-=; VII, 6, 6>'; X, 8, 3»; 11, 6- 31, 10', (agues). 

I, 121, 5% (indrasya); I, 124, 5^, (usfcas). 

I, 160, 3% (suryasya); II, 17, 7% (apari^atayas). 

IX, 75, 2^, (somasya); X, 8, 7', (tritasya). 

X, 32, 3h, (kasya cid); X, 61, 1', (pakthasya). 
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I, 140, 7-1; 159, 2‘, 185, 2% S'"; III, 7, 1', 6"; IV, 5, 10“ ; 

VI, 7, 4**; VII, 53, 2“; X, 12, 1"*; 65. 8“, (== dyavaprthivi). 

IV, 41, comparison with mitraTaruna. 

Ill, 54, 16“; 58, 21"; VII, 67, l<i; X, 39, 85, 14''; 106, 4“; 

131, S'*, comparison with a^vina. 

Cited also from VS. 19, 11, and from the Kathaka recension 
of the YV. 23, 12. 
matard (36) = mata + (pita). 

I, 122, 4^: 140, 3‘«; III. 1, 7d; 2. 2'-; 5, 7''; V, 11, 3“; VII, 3, 9-=; 
7, 3-"; VIII, 60, 15“; X, 1. 7\ 79, 115, l^; 140, 2% (agnes). 

I, 142, I*"; V, 5, O'"; VI, 17, I**; IX, 102, 7*"; X. 59, S’", (rtasya). 

IX, 75, 4*>; 85, 12'', (somasya). 

I, 155, S'"; 159, 3*"; III, 7, I*"; IV, 22, 4'"; VI, 32, 2“: 

IX, 9, 3“; 68, 4“; 70, 6“; X, 35, S'"; 64, 14“; 120. 7"", (= dyava- 
prthm). 

IX, 18, 5'", (= rodasi). 

Ill, 33, 1', 3', comparison with vipat chutudil ca. 

VII, 2, 5', comparison with usasaniikta. 

VIII, 99, 6*", comparison with ksoni. 
mitrd (5) = mitrii + (varuna). 

I, 36, 17“", so Ludwig, G-rassmann and Bergaigne (2, 116) 
take it, but Sayana takes it as mitrdni, plural. It may 
be taken also as dual, “friends”, in apposition to the 
proper names immediately after it. 

I, 14, 3*", if the Padapdtha is correct in its resolution of 
mitrdgnim into mitrd-dgnim. The metre does not favor 
this and the presence of dg^ia . . . mitrdsya in 10 below, 
without any reference to varuna makes it more doubtful 
whether we have a dual here at all. 

V, 65, 6“; VIII, 25, 2“. 

X, 106, S'", in comparison with agv'ind. Sayana takes it as 
equivalent to mitrdvurundu, but GWB. and LBV. take 
it as ^^J'reunde". 

vanaspatl (2), metonjun == ulukhala + (miisala). 

I, 28, 8“ and to be supplied also in 7“ with the adjectives 
dyaji and vdjasCitamd. 
gabdldu (1) = ^abala + (^yama). 

X, 14, 10*"; (see Bloomfield: "Cerberus, The Dog of Hades'’, 
p. 32). 

The foregoing equation is based on AV. VIII, 1, 9“. The 
color of these hell hounds is stated in BV. X, 114, 12*" to 
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be udumbuldu — evidently another elliptic dual. In VII, 
55, 2® •>, tbe colors drjuna and pigdfiga are used in reference 
to one of tbem. 

Agvmd and r6d(m\ the evidence seems too meagi-e to warrant 
the admission of these into the number of elliptic duals. 

AV. 

aghnydd (1) = aghnyas + (aghnya). 

XI Y, 2, if a metaphor for the bride and groom; if, as 

KauQ. 77, 15 takes it, the two oxen that drew the bridal 
car, it is not an elliptic dual at aU. 
dhanl (2) = ahan + (ratrl). 

XIII, 2, 3»>; XVI, 8, 22-=. 
usdsd (1) = usas + (nakta). 

VIII, 9, 12^ 

ddmpati (7) = dampati + (dampatnl). 

VI, 122, 3-1; XII, 3, 14->, 27<=, 35-=; 

XIV, 2, 9^ 64^ 

pitdrdu (3) = pita + (mats). 

VI, 120, 3-^; XIV, 2, 37“, literal. 

XX, 34, 16“, figurative = dyavaprthivi (indrasya). 
mdtdrd (1) = mata + (pita). 

V, 1, 4-=, figurative? = dyavappthivi? (suryasya)? 
sammdtdrdu (1). 

XIII, 2, 13*’, if literal, dual is due to comparison with antau 
preceding; if figurative, perhaps alludes to the ardnl as 
parents of AgnL 

The following are common to both Vedas: 
ddmpaM, RV. X, 85, 32*> = AV. XIV, 2, ll^ 

RV. X, 10, 5- = AV. XVIII, 1, 5=>. 
pitdrd, RV. X. 11, 6» = AV. XVIII, 1. 23“. 

RV. X, 12, 4-* = AV. XVIII, 1, 31^. 
gahdldu, RV. X, 14, lO*- == AV. XVIII. 2, ll**. 


II. 

The Dual Dvandva. 

In our presentation of this dual we shall start with that 
form which, from one view taken of its historical relationship 
to other forms, may be called the tmetic dvandva, or, from an- 
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other view, the inchoative dvandva. In this there is an “ahen 
intrusion” of one or more words between the parts of the 
compound. We may select as one extreme RY. VI, 42, 5* — 
d ndktd harhih sadaiam usdsd 

in which the members are, practically, at the opposite ends 
of a tristuhh pada and separated by the maximum of five full 
syllables. To illustrate the other extreme we may select RY. V, 
45, 4*’ — indra nv dgni, in which the inteiwening monosyllabic 
word coalesces in' pronunciation wrth the second term and dis- 
appears as a separate entity. 

The appended list of dual dvandvas shows that the RY. 
has thirty-five instances of this form, in only two of which 
five syllables intervene; in eighteen, three syllables; in eight, 
two sjdlables; in five, one full syllable and in two a syllable 
that coalesces with the second term. The AY. has hut one 
example of this class, in which a monosyllable comes between 
the members of the compound. 

That this class is of pro-ethnic origin is shown by the few 
parallels found in the Avestan and the Old Russian, in both 
of which languages, however, the degree of j)ossible separation 
is narrowly restricted.^' The Avestan haurvatdsca no am&rotdtd, 
in Vr. 9, 3 and pdyvca &tvdrdStdra, in Y. 42, 2, show that the 
limits for that language are one or two monosyllabic enclitics. 
The three examples given by Zubaty ( Vestnih OesM Akademie, 
X, 520) show that the Old Russian allows only a monosyllabic 
conjunction to come between the members of the dvandva, e. g. 
perenesena vysta Borisa i Oleba. 

In the second form this foreign matter is extruded and the 
two duals stand juxtaposed but without any other evidence of 
incipient coalescence into a compound; e. g., RY. YII, 66, 1“ — 
mitrdyor vdrunayoh, and I, 147, 1*^, — take tdnaye. The RY. has 
four examples of this and the unique tmetic ‘•freak”, Y, 62, S** — 
mitrardjdnd varund. The AY. has no example of this type. 
That it is at least > Aryan, however, is shown by the fact that 
it is the usual and final form of the dual dvandva in Avestan. 
A rather short search has yielded a full score of examples, 


1 Since writing this I have somewhere seen a statement that Waoker- 
nagel has suggested this as an additional explanation, of the much mooted 
Homeric 'Ajcropiave MoMove in A, 750. I regi’et I have no access to Wacker- 
nagel’s book. 
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such as pasu vlra (nom.), Yt. 13, 12; pasvd viraya (gen.), Yt. 13^ 
10; pasuhya vtrmihya (inst.), V, 6, 32; antan ae&rya ae&ra- 
paiti (acc.), Yt. 10, 116; tBveSl utayuiti (acc.), Y. 45, 10; &c., &c. 

In our third type the two members, each preserving its 
own accent and dual form, coalesce into a compound. This 
doubly dualized dvandva is the prevailing type in either Yeda, 
occurring 321 times out of a total of 487 in the RV. and 
126 times out of a total of 237 in the AY. It is found, how- 
ever, only in the strong cases, the nom., acc. and voc.; e. g. 
mdrdvariina, agnisoma, mdrdbfhaspdfi, &c.i In the weak cases 
one of the two concords is lost, either that of number or that 
of case. The loss of numerical concord occurs four times, only 
in the RY. divdsprthivyds-, the loss of case concord occurs 
three times in the RY. and ten times in the AY.; e. g. dyCivd- 
prthivibhydm, dyCivdprthivyds, &c. 

In our next type the doubly dualized dvandva appears with 
only one accent, as that of the prior member is absent. Slight 
as this change is, it is very significant as it indicates a grow- 
ing feeling of the compound. The RY. preserves only six 
examples of this type; the AY., thirteen; e. g. somdpusdbhydm, 
snrydcandramdsdu, &c. 

In our final type the two members are fused into a unit 
by the complete loss of inflection of the prior element; e. g., 
indravdyd, pdrjanyavdtd (voc.), &c. The RY. has 120 cases 
of this, or nearly 25Vo; the AY. has 87 cases, or 33%. This 
is the regular dual dvandva of the later language. The other 
types ai-e distinctively poetic and hieratic and hieratic con- 
servatism seems to be shown in the eighteen instances of the 
metrical resolution of indrdgni out of a total of eighty-nine 
instances in which the form is found. 

There are some noteworthy phenomena associated with the 
hieratic types of the dual dvandva. Of the thirty-five examples 
of our fii-st type, the prior members of thirty-two stand initial 
in their pddas and the other three are preceded only by a 
prepositional particle. 

The douhly dualized dvandva also has its favorite positions. 
Of the 321 in the RY., 119 are initial in their jpddas; 30 stand 
second, usually preceded by a monosyllabic particle; 154 stand 


« The AV. shows in agndvisnu, VII, 29, 2^, a metabolism in the 

stem of the prior element, due to analogy with the numerous a stems. 
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in the exact middle of a tristubh or jagati pdda and only 18 are 
final. This is not metri causa as they would frequently scan 
as well in other positions, hut seems due rather to an artistic 
desire to get the long compound into one of the two effectiye 
positions of the pdda, either initial or at its medial summit. 
It would seem to have been done for conscious effect as the 
instances seem too numerous to he accidental. 

The dual dvandva resembles the elliptic dual in its general 
frreversihnity. The appended list shows that in the Vedas 
only usdsdnaktd, parjdnydvdtd and dyCivdprthivi can he reversed 
to ndktosCisd, vdtdparjanyd and prthii idydvd respectively. The 
last of these is a aira^ dprjjievov in RV. Ill, 46, 5“. 


The Dual Dvandvas. 

In the following lists we follow the order in which the 
various types were presented and give first the RY. and then 
the AN, examples of the respective types. 

I. The tmetic dvandva. 
agni, see indra. 
indrd. 

V, 45, 4''; VI, 59, 3=,— indra nv agni. 

VI, 60, I**, — indra yo agni. 

VI, 57, 1*, — indra nii pusana. 

IV, 41, 1“, — indra ko vam varuna. 

IV, 41, 2% — indi-a ha yo varuna. 

IV, 41, 3“, — indi'a ha ratnam varuna. 

IV, 41, 4*, 5“, — indra yuvam varuna. 

IV, 41, 6“, — indra no atra varuna. 

VI, 68, 5'’, — indra yo vain varuna. 

us&sd and usdsd, see mikta. 

Jcsdmd, see dyava. 
dydvd. 

X, 12, 1“ — dyava ha ksama. 

I, 63, I*" — dyava jajnanah prthivi. 

I, 143, 2**, — dyava ^ocih prthivi. 

I, 159, 1®; VII, 53, 1“, — dyava yajnaih prthivi. 

I, 185, 2'* — 8“^, — dyava raksatam prthivi. 

II, 12, 13% — dyava cid asmai prthivi. 

II, 41, 20», — dyava nah prthivi. 
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V, 43, 2'’, — dyava vajaya prthivi. 

VI, 11, I**, — dyava hotraya pythivi. 

YIII, 97, 14'^, — dyava rejete prtMvi. 

X, 35, 3% — dyava no adya pidhivi. 

X, 46, 9% — dyava yam agnim prthivi. 

X, 91, S'!, — dyava ca yani prthivi. 

I, 61, Id*", — dyava ca hhuma. 
naktd. 

I. 73, 7«, — nakta ca cakriir usasa. 

VII, 42, 5= — a nakta harhih sadatSm usasa. 
pusdm, see indra. 

pHhivi, see dyava. 
hhUmd, see dyava. 
mitrd. 

VI, 51, 1, — mitrayor an eti priyam varunayoh. 

The AV. has its only example in 

XVIII, 1, 29% dyava ha ksama, = RV. X, 12, 1*. 

II. Our second type, juxtaposition without composition, appears 
in I, 147, V; VIII, 103, 7% — toke tanaye. 

IX, 58, 3%— dhvasrayoh purusantyor. 

VII, 66, 1‘, — mitrayor varunayoh. 

V, 62, 3'’, — mitrarajana varupa, a unique variant and sort 
of hybrid between the types. 

III. The doubly dualized dvandvas. 

*dgniparjanydu, VI, 52, 16*. 
dgmsomdUj I, 93, 1% 5% 10», 11“. 

dgnisomd, I, 93, 2% 3% 4% 6% 7% 9% 12*; X, 19, 1<=. 
agnisomd, I, 93, 8*; X, 66, 7*. 

*drndcitrdratM, IV, 30, 18'. 

*indrdkutsd, V, 31, 9*. 
indrdparvatd, I, 122, 3'; 132, 6*. 
indrdparvatd, III, 53, 1*. ^ 

indrdpusdnd, VII, 35, 14 
indrdbrJiaspatl, IV, 49 , 14 24 3% 4% 6*. 
indrabfhaspdti, IV, 49, 5*. 

^indrdhrahmayiaspati, II, 24, 12'. 
indrdvarund, I, 17, 7% 8% 9'’. 

indrdvarund, III, 62, 1', 2', 3*; IV, 41, 1^ 42, 94 10'; VI, 68, 


airai el/njiiimy in the Veda cited. 
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4S 7^ 8»; VII, 82, 8^, 9-; 83, l^, 2^ 3^ T, 9^ 84, 1'', 4^ VIII, 


59, 3% 4“, 5'. 

indrdvarund, I, 17, b’’; VI, 68, 10“, 11*; VII, 82, 1*, 3“=, I"*, 5% 7^; 

83, 4*; VIII, 59, l^ 2^ 6% 7*. 
indrdvdrund, VI, 68, 3'’; VII, 35, I**; 82, 2*’. 
indrdvarundu, VI, 68, 6<=; VII, 83, 8*'; 85, 2*. 
mdrdvarundu, VII, 83, 5*. 
indrdvarundu, VI, 68, 1°. 

indrdvisnu, I, 155, 2*’; IV, 55, 4*; VI, 69, l^ 3*, 4^, 5®, 6% 7*; 
VII, 99, 5*. 

indrdvisnu, IV, 2, 1'’; VI, 69, 2*’; VIII, 10, 2'*; X, 66, I**. 
indrdsomd, II, 30, 6*; VI, 72, 1% 2% 4®, 5®; VII, 104, 1® — 6®, 7‘. 
indrdsdmd, VII, 35, 1'. 
indrdsomau, VI, 72, 3®. 


usdsanakta, I, 122, 2*"; 186, 4*>; II, 3, 6*>; 31, S'"; IV, 55, 3‘^; V, 
41, 7®; VII, 2, 6^ X, 36, 1®; 70, O'*; 110, O'-. 
turvagdyadii, IV, 30, 17®. 
dydvdksdmd, VIII, 18, 16®, 

dydvdksdma, I, 96, 5=; 102, 2*’; 121, IV; 140, 13’>; III, 8, 8'’; VI, 

31, 2=; X, 36, 1^. 

dydvdprthivi, I, 31, 8<*; 159, 5'; 160, 5'’; 185, 11®; II, 32, 1®; VI, 
50, 3®; VII, 52, 1“; 53, 2^ 3»; VIII, 42, 2i; IX, 69, 10^; X, 
67, 12^; 93, 1®, 10®. 

dydvdprthivi, I, 35, 9^*; 52, 14®; 61, 8'; 101, 3®; 112, 1®; 115, 1', 
30; 160, 1®; II, 1, 150; 2, 7=; III, 3, llO; 2.5, 3®; 26, 80; 30, 4®; 

32, 10®; 58, 80; IV, 14, 2<=; 54, 6®; 56, 1®, 3»; V, 47, 20; 51, llO; 
55, 7®; 63, 20; 83, 8®; VI, 18, 15®; 44, 24®; 70, 1®, 4®, 5®; 75, 
lO'’; VII, 35, 5®; 44, lO; VIII, 22, 5®; 48, 13”; 96, 16®; IX, 
68, 10®; 81, 5®; 97, 420; X, 1, 7'; 2, 7®; 31, 7^ S^; 35, 1®; 36, lO; 
37, 6®; 45, 12'; 47, 8®; 63, 90; 64, 14®; 65, 8®; 66, 4®, 6®, 9®; 70, 
100; 81, 4>'; 82, lO; 89, 6®; 92, 11®; 110, 9®; 113, 1®, 5'’; 114, 
8'’; 125, 60; 149, 20. 

dydvdbhumi, IV, 55, 1''; VII, 62, 4®; X, 12, 4^ 
dydvdbhumi, X, 65, 4’^; 81, 30. 

*dhimicumurl, VI, 20, 13'’. 

nuktosdsd, I, 13, 7®; 96, .5®; 113, -30; 142, 7'’; IX, 5, 6®. 
parjdnydvdtd, VI, 50, 120; X, 65, 9®. 

*prthividydvd. III, 46, 5®. 

*mdtdrdpitdrd, IV, 6, 7*’. 
mitrdvarund, I, 15, 6*’. 

mitrdvarum, I, 122, 6®, 15®; 137, V, 3^; 152, lo, 3'’, 7®; 153, I** — S'"; 
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II, 27, 5'; 29, 3=; 31, 1'; 41, 4»; III, 62, 16»; IV, 39, 2‘», 5<»; Y, 
47, 7»; 51, 14»; 62, 2^ 63, 1% 4% 5\ 7^; 64, 4^ 69, 3', 4‘i; YL 
67, 3% 9=*; YII, 36, 2»; 50, 1»; 52, 1<=; 60, 2% 3=; 61, 3% 6'>; 62, 
S'!; 63, Sd; 64, 2', 4'; 65, 2», 3', 4^^; VIII, 72, 17“; 101, 3»; X. 
51, 2<=- 132, 2\ 
nntravanmd, Y, 63, 2*’. 

mitrdvdrum, I, 2, 9>; 23, 5'; 71, 9'; 75, 5®; 111, 4'; III, 20, 5'; 
56, 7^ V, 46, 3“; 63, 3’'; VI, 11, Y; 49, P; 67, P; YII, 33, 
10’>; 41, P; 42, 5^; YIII, 23, SO**; 25, 4»; IX, 7, 8“; 97, 42^, 
49’>; 108, 14'; X, 61, 17'; 64, S’”, 93, 6‘>; 12.5, 1'. 
mitrdvarmum, I, 2, S**; 122, 9*; Y, 41, 1®; 62, 9'; 63, 6“; VI, 67, 
2', IP; YII, 60, 12'>; 61, 2\ 

mitrcLvdrundu, I, 35, P; 167, 8*; YII, 35, 4'’; YIII, 101, 1'; X, 
93, 6*>. 

*gundSirdu, IV, 57, 5“. 

siirydmdsa, YIII, 94, 2'; X, 64, 3'; 68, 10'^; 92, 12': 93, 5'>. 

sorndpitsand, II, 40, 1% 3”. 

somdpusandu, II, 40, 5'. 

somdrudrd, VI, 74, 1% 2% 3*. 

somdriiirdu, YI, 74, 4’’. 


AY. 

dgndvisnu, YII, 29, P, 2». 
dgntsomd, I, 8, 2'*; XYIII, 2, 53». 
agnisomd, YI, 93, 3'. 
agnisomdu, YI, 54, 2“. 
agnisomdu, III, 13, 5'’; YIII, 9, 14^ 
indrdpusand, VI, 3, 1®. 
indrdpusdnd, XIX, 10, !•*. 
indrdvarund, YII, 58, 1®, 2®. 
indrdvdrund, XIX, 10, 1'’. 
indrdsomd, VIII, 4, 1®— 6®, 7'. 
indrdsdmd, XIX, 10, 1'. 
us&sdnaktd, Y, 12 , O’*; 27, 8'; VI, 3, 3^ 
dydvdprthivi, II, 29, 4; lY, 22, 4; 26, 1; YI, 40, 1. 
dydvdprthivi, II, 12, 5; 16, 2; IV, 26, 2—6; Y, 14, 12. 
dydvdprthivi, II, 1, 4: 10, 1—8; 12, 1; 29, 5; III, 4 o- 15 2- 
31, 4; lY, 6, 2; 26, 7; 30, 5; V, 12, 9; 23, 1; 24. 3; YI 3 2- 
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8, 39; XI, 3, 2; 7, 2; XIII, 1, 5, 6bis, 7, 37; 2, 26, 35; 3, 1, 4; 
XIV, 1, 54; XIX, 10, 5; 14, 1; 15, 5; 20, 4; 49, 1; 58, 3. 
dyCivabhuml, XVIII, 1, 31'’. 
hhdvdgarvdu, IV, 28, I”; VIII, 2, 7”; XI, 2, 1“. 
mitrdvarund, VI, 97, 2“; IX, 10, 23'’; XIX, 11, 6^ 
mitrdvarund, IV, 29, 3'’, 4'’. 

mitrdvarund. III, 4, 4*; 16, 1'’; IV, 30, V; XIV, 1, 54; XVIII 
3, 12\ 

mitrdvarundu, I, 20, 2”; III, 25, 6*; IV, 29, 1“; VI, 32, 3“. 
mUrdvarundu, IV, 29, O'"; XIII, 1, 31'. 

mitrdvarundu, IV, 29, 7'; V, 24, 5”; 25, 4”; VI, 89, 3®; 132, 5®; 

XIII, 1, 20'’; XVI, 4, 7; XIX, 10, 4'’. 
somdrudrd, VII. 42, 1% 2“. 
somdrudrdu, V, 6, 5', 6', 7'. 

The instances in which there is loss of numerical concord 
in the weak cases are 

divdsprthivyos, RV. II, 2, 3'’; V, 49, 5*'; X, 3, 7'’; 35, 2*. 

Those in which there is a loss of concord in case are 
agnisomdbhydm, AV. XII, 4, 26*. 
indrdvdrunayos, RV. I, 17, 1*. 

dydvdprthivibhyum, AV. V, 9, 7; VII, 102, 1; XI, 3, 33; XIX, 
17, .5. 

dydvdprthivyos, AV. VI, 58, 2; XVI, 8, 23. 
mitrdvdrundbhydm, RV. V, 51. 9*. 
mitrdvdrunayos, RV. X, 130, 5*. 

AV. X,’5, 11*; XI, 3, 44"; XVI, 8, 25'. 

IV. Doubly dualized dvandvas witb single accent. 

RV. 

*vdtd]parjanyd, X, 66, 10'’. 
surydcandramdsd, I, 102, 2'. 
svrydcandramdsuu, V, 51, 15'’; X, 190, 3*. 

Here, too, there is loss of case concord in the weak cases: 
indrdpusnos, I, 162, 2". 
somdpiisabhydm, II, 40, 2". 

AV. 

*bhavdrudrdu, XI, 2, 14*. 

bhavdgarvdu, IV, 28, 7'; X, 1, 23*; XI, 6, 9»; XII, 4, 17'. 
vcitdparjanyd, X, 4, 16'. 

surydcandramdsdu, VIII, 2, 15"; XI, 3, 2*’; 6, S'*. 
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Weak cases witli loss of case concord are 
vdtdparjanydyos, VI, 93, 3**. 
surydcandramdsdbhydm, VI, 128, 3'>; XI, 3, 34. 
surydmdsdyos, III, 29, 5**. 

The Tocatives of these words are naturally not indicative of 
their accentual condition, so they are included in the longer 
lists preceding. 

V. The dvandva in its final fonn. 

EV. 

indravdyu, I, 2, 4»; 135, 5^; II, 41, S’*; IV, 46, 3'’, 4*’, 5', 6% 7'’; 

47, 4^ VII, 90, 5=, 60 ; 91, 2% 5^ 

indravdyu, I, 14, 3>; 23, 2^ 3“; 139, 1<^; VII, 90, 7>’; 91, 7’>; X, 
65, 9'>; 141, 4^ 

indrdgm, I, 108, l^ 2^ 3', 4^ 5», 7"— 13»; 109, 6“*, 7^, 8'>; VI, 

59, 4*; X, 161, !<». 

indrdgm, I, 21, 5^ 6'; 109, l^ 2*^, 4'>; III, 12, 1% 2% .5=, 6“ — 9“; 
V, 27, 6- VI, 59, Id, 7% 10- 60, 8% 9', 15- VII, 94, P— 3^ 7% 
8", 9'; VIII, 38, 1'— 9'. 

indrdgni, I, 21, 1% 2^ 3^ 4'; 139, 9s; III, 12, 4'; V, 46, 3»; 86, 
2<'; VI, 60, 14d; YU, 35, 1- VIII, 40, 4^ X, 125, 1<>; 161, 4d. 
indragnibhydm, I, 109, 3- VIII, 40, 5’>, 12“; X, 116, 9*; 128, 9*’. 
indragnyos, VIII, 38, 10'>; 40, 8'. 
rksdm&bhydm, X, 85, 11*; 114, 6d. 
pdrjanyavdtd, VI, 49, 6*. 

*vigvdmitrajamadagm, X, 167, 4d. 

*sdgandndgane, X, 90, 4^. 

*satydnrte, VII, 49, S'*. 

In the following instances the double dual of indrdgm is 
practically restored by the metrical resolution. A comparison 
of the numerical citations shows that the two forms sometimes 
exist side by side. 
indrdgm, VI, 60, 13*. 

indrdgni, V, 86, 1*; VI, 59, 2^ 6*, 8* 9»; 60, 7- VII, 93, 1^, 4- 
vin, 40, 1*. 

indrdgni, V, 86, 4*'; VI, 60, 4<=, 5**; VII, 93, 3^; 94, 10'>; VIII, 
40, 3^; X, 65, 2*. 
indrdgnibhydm, V, 86, 6*. 

AV. 

*akmijdldhhydni, VIII, 8, 18'. 

‘^aghagansaduhgansdbhydm, XII, 2, 2». 
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*arkdgvamedhdu, XI, 7, 7“=. 

ahordtre, X, 7, e**; 8, 23'; XI, 5, 20"; 6, 5% 7"; 7, 14“; XII, 1, 
9", 36“ 52"; 2, 49“; XII, 2, 5“ 32'; XV, 6, 6; 18, 4“. 
akordtrdihydm, VI, 128, 3“; XIII, 2, 43"; XIV, 2, 40": XIX, 
8, 2', 7". 

akordtrdyos, XV, 6, 6 ; XVI, 8, 21'. 

*dddnasamddndbhydm, XI, 9, 3". 

Hndravdyti, III, 20, 6'. 
indrdgnl, III, 11, 1“; IX, 1, 12'. 
indragm, XIII, 1, 31'. 

indrdgnl, I, 35, 4'; III, 3, 5'; IV, 30, 1“; V, 7, 6"; VI, 104, 3^; 
132, 4'; VIII, 1, 2“, 16“; 2, 21'; IX, 2, 9'; 3, 19'; X, 1, 21'; 
XI, 8, 5'; XIV, 1, 54'; XIX, 10, 1'; 16, 2'; 20, 1". 
indrdgnibhydm, V, 3, 10". 
indrdgnyos, IX, 1, 12'; XVI, 8, 24. 

*uchocanapragocandu, VII, 95, 1'. 
unmocanapramocane, V, 30, 2', 3', 4'. 

*rsdmQhhydm, XIV, 1, 11'. 

*JcapotoldJcdbhydm, VI, 29, 2'. 

*paldldnupaldldu, VIII, 6, 2'. 

*pitdputrdu, VI, 112, 2“. 
prdndpdndu, III, 11, 5', 6'; VII, 53, 5". 
prdndpdndu, II, 16, 1'; XVI, 4, 5". 

prdndpdndu, V, 10, 8'; VII, 53, 2"; VIII, 2, 11'; X. 7, 34'; XI, 
4, 13'; 5, 24'; 7, 25'; 8, 4', 26'; XVI, 4, 7. 
prdndpdndbhydm, II, 28, 4“. 

*bodhapratlbodhdu, V, 30, 10'. 

*brahmardjanyabhdm, XIX, 32, 8. 

*r6dhacakre, V, 1, 5“. 
vydnoddndu, XI, 8, 4', 26'. 

vrlhiyavdu, VIII, 2, 18'; XI, 4, 13'; XII, 1, 42': XX, 129, 15, 16. 
vrihiyavdbhydm, X, 6, 24“. 

*satydnrte, I, 33, 2". 

*sadohavirdhdne, XII, 1, 38'. 

The number of oTro^ elpr^fiiva. in this AV. hst is noteworthy 
as indicative of the freedom with which the unified dvandva 
is thus employed. 
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Origin and Relationship. 

What is the origin of the elliptic dual? What of the dual 
dvandva? What genetic relation, if any, exists between them? 

Diametrically dilfering answers have been given to these 
questions. The traditional and native theory seems to derive 
the elliptic dual from the dual dvandva. Such is the natural 
inference from the name— dvandva eka^esa — given the former 
by the Hindoo grammarians. Such was the descent approved 
by G. Meyer {KZ. XXII, 8£) and AVackernagel {KZ. XXIII, 
309). Bergaigne (Mel. Ved. II, 116) and Delbrueck (S'. F.Y, 98), 
however, reverse the process and consider the dual dvandva a 
.development from the elliptic dual. This view seems now the 
one more generally accepted. 

It will be patent to the careful observer that we may begin 
with either the elliptic dual or the dvandva and work our way 
by successive stages to the mechanical evolution of the other, 
or that we may begin in the middle, e. g. with the doubly 
dualized dvandva, and work both ways. In either of the latter 
two methods, however, a practical test shows that we must make 
more assumptions and pass through more complex processes 
than in the case of the first. There are other difficulties also. 

If we start wdth the elliptic dual we must first find an answer 
to oiir first question, the origin of tliis dual. 

The fact that in the BA'', pitdrd and mCitdrd together stand 
in the ratio of 85 to 129, or almost exactly 2 to 3, to the 
whole number of its elliptic duals and the fact that these 
represent the one syllepsis, if any, that can be proved for 
Indo-Eui’opean, as shown by the Avestan duaD pitara, the 
Greek dual roiaje Svw, and the pluralized duals, Greek Trarepes, 
Latin 2 patres, Lithuanians tevai. Gothic beru^os, Greek yovek 
and TOKds, Latin parentes, &c., all used to signify “father and 
mother” or the two parents, though in the strictest etymological 
sense applicable to but one of the pair, may warrant the 

1 Yt. 10, 117, — satdgns (sc. asti mi9-ro) antar» pitars (ace. du.) pu- 
&r9mca. 

2 Surviving in this meaning in the Spanish los padres, as Dr. C. J. Ogden 
informs me. 

3 Shown by Joh. Schmidt (EZ. XXV, 34) to be from *pfei;as = Greek 

Tan^p. 
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assumption that this particular syllepsis was a nidus, if not the 
nidus, of the usage. Its extension to dampatl, real or potential 
parents, which in the two Vedas stand next in numerical pre- 
cedence, and then to other and personified couples exercising 
some real or fancied parental or generative functions, would 
be both easy and natural. The Adhvaryu and Pratiprasthatp 
by an easy figure may be the parents of the sacrifice. Morn- 
ing and evening, a necessarily comflemental pair, may be 
imagined as parents, and in fact are actually so called in more 
than one Vedic passage (e. g., I, 142, 7'; V, 5, 6’’; VII, 2,-5'; 
VIII, 99, 6*>). If Bloomfield is right in identifying the hounds 
of Yama with the sun and moon, the elliptic duals udumlaldu 
and gabuldu, admit the same explanation. Only mitrA remains 
and IV, 41, 7^ shows that m 'dravdnind are compared to pitard. 

Thus one syllepsis and its analogical and figui ative inclusions 
account for every elliptic dual in the Vedas and also for the 
few others cited from the grammarians and lexicographers. 
This is the whole story for Sanskrit and for Avestan with its 
unique elliptic dual (see above). 

There seems to be no other pro-ethnic elliptic dual. Spora- 
dic instances in individual languages have been cited. Some 
of these are doubtful. This interpretation of the Homeric 
Alavre, SO ingeniously supported by Wackernagel (KZ. XXIII, 
308), is not accepted by competent Hellenists. The Latin 
Cereres and Castores undoubtedly came to be used as the 
plurals of such duals, but the origin of the plurals can be ex- 
plained otherwise.! The Greek trevOepol and Latin soceri are 
akin to and includible under the general syllepsis above. The 
Old Xorse fed:gar and mdedgar, if genuine, are merely an inde- 
pendent syllepsis. Admitting all of these we have only a 
handful of isolated syllepses, a weak foundation for the Indo- 
Europeanism of the elliptic dual outside of the almost necessary 
syllepsis for parents and its kindred. 

In the presentation of the phenomena of the elliptic dual 
we have shown how often, 99 out 145 instances, the rishis 


1 There were, for instance, two Cereres, one native, one imported. The 
former was the daughter of Caelus and Vesta and wife of Sicanus, king 
of the Siculi. She taught the Siouli the use of grain. Also Proserpina 
is called Ceres inferna and Ceres profunda. Again Ceres was identified 
with Terra, Luna and Libera. Cf. also the CatuUan plurals Yeneres, 
Cupidines. 
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seem to make a conscious effort to mention or suggest the 
connoted member of the syllepsis, somewhere in the neighbor- 
ing context. The degree of propinquity may vary from several 
stanzas to consecutive pMas. Assuming that form in which the 
connoted member is expressed in the dual, either by mere 
attraction or by a conscious effort to express the parity of the 
members, as a starting point, we may readily show the possible 
mechanical evolution of ’’the dual dvandva. 

An example like RV. Ill, 7, — 

6, mdtard viviguh saptd vdnVi 
parikdtd pitara sarh carete, 
in comparison with VI, 42, 5» — 

d naktd harhth sadatam usdsd 

win show how little these two duals may differ. Intermediate 
between these is such an instance as VI, 51, 1*’’, — 
ud u tydc caksur mahi mitrayor dn 
Hi priydm vdrunayoh adahdkam, 
which seems to partake almost equally of the characteristics 
of each. On its foiraal side the difference appears to be one 
of degree of propinquity. When the dual of the connoted 
member of an elliptic dual is expressed within some arbitrary 
limit, — as the pada, the elliptic dual becomes a dual dvandva. 
Further increments of increase of propinquity will give the 
successive forms in the order presented above. 

Such is an explanation of the dual dvandva consonant with 
the current view of its origin from the elliptic dual. Easy 
as this is on the formal side there seems to be ground for ob- 
jection. It seems too mechanical, too wooden. It takes no 
account of the prevailingly differing content of these two species 
of dual. It divorces the origin of the dual dvandva from that 
of the other forms of the dvandva compound. The dvandva 
compound is undoubtedly, indisputably pro-ethnic in Indo- 
European and has a far wider range than can be traced for 
the elliptic dual. Its obvious origin is a simple asyndeton. 
Its original type is represented by the Vedic turvagam yadum, 
turvagesu yadum, Avestan Vandar9mainiS Ardjataspo, Lithua- 
nian fetes mates, Lettish mi/ch-au/as, Old Bulgarian bratU 
sestra, Latin pactum conventum, &c. Juxtaposition led naturally 
to composition. This in the case of two parathetic singulars 
gave either a dual or a dvandva singular. Both of these are 
Vedic. The latter is common to all the Indo-European group. 
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The general loss of the dual probably made the former less 
demonstrable. 

We are prone to believe that the doubly dualized dvandva 
of Vedic and Avestan is but a hieratic variant of this former 
type. If we compare the contents of the lists of doubly dual- 
ized dvandvas and of completely unified dvandvas, given above, 
we see at once that with the exception of a half dozen 
flprjiieva, the former is made up of sets of names of paii’s of 
associated deities. The latter list presents a marked contrast. 
It is a distinctively Atharvanic or demotic aggregation of 
associated pairs of various kinds, but has only three sets of 
deities. Of these indravdyU is found only in this list. Pdr- 
janyavdtd occurs only once in this form. The numerous metri- 
cal resolutions of indragni shows that it is now in one class, 
now in the other, though prevailingly in the latter. 

This hieratic variant is Aryan. Vedic confined it quite 
strictly to its hieratic character. In Avestan, of which only 
hieratic literature remains, it became propagative practically to 
the exclusion of other types. The double dual is not due to a 
mere grammatical attraction of number, but rather, we fancy, 
to a formalistic parataxis or a liturgical fulness of expression 
arising from a desire to magnify equally each of the associated 
deities somewhat after the manner of a dualis maiestatis or, 
at least, to express a formal parity between them. This could 
be effected by making both members either dual or singular, 
but the singular dvandva was too prone to be either collective 
or suggestive of a practical unity and too largely pre-empted 
by the neuter, to be appropriate. In other cases than that of 
associated deities there would not be the same formal scrupulosity. 
Hence the doubly dualized dvandva with its special range. 

The genetic relation between the elliptic dual and the dual 
dvandva disappears in this view. The origins of the two kinds 
of dual become quite distinct. One is an evolution fi'om asyn- 
deton; the other from syllepsis. Thus both are rhetorical in 
origin. Both belong to the hieratic and more artistic sphere. 
On the side of form there are strong resemblances, but the 
genetic development from different sources shows these to he 
accidental. This hypothesis accounts for differing content, for 
relative age, for special ranges and for associated phenomena. 
It keeps together things that seem natui’ally to belong together. 
It presents no mechanical but an organic evolutiom 



The Dutahgada of SuWiata, notv first translated from 
the Sanskrit and Prakrit— 'Qj Dr. Louis H, Gray, 
Newark, N.J.^ 

The chaydndtaka is a di-amatic genre unrecognised by San- 
skrit works on dramaturgy, yet to this category belong at 
least seven dramas, the Didditgada of Subhata, Kamadeva’s 
Stibhadrdparinaya, Pdndavdhhyudaya, and Edmdbhyudaya, the 
anonymous Harid{y)dta, Vitthala’s chaydndtaka, and the modern 
Sdvitricarita (Schuyler, Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama, 
102). Of these the only one yet published is the drama here 
/ translated, the Dutahgada, edited by Durgaprasada and Parab 
as the twenty-eighth volume of the Kdvyamdld (2ded., Bom- 
bay, 1900; cf. also Schuyler, 8.5). This is the earliest extant 
play of its type. According to its prastdvand, it was produced 
,. dm'ing the reign of Tribhuvanapaladeva, a Chaulukya king of 
the dynasty of Aphilvad or Anhilpur, who ruled in Gujarat 
in 1242—1243 (Bendall, JBAS, 1898, 229 — 230, Catalogue of 
the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the British Museum, 10.5 — 106; 
Duff, Chronology of India, 189). The play was presented at 
a festival in honour of Kumarapaladeva, a monarch of the 
same line who ruled from 1143 to 1172 (Bendall, opp. citL; 
Duff, 149 — 159; Forbes, Has Mdld, 138 — 157), the particular 
event commemorated being Kumarapaladeva’s restoration of a 


‘ This translation was originally presented to the Society in 1906. 
Almost immediately aftemvard I learned that Professor Richard Pischel 
was working on the drama, with special reference to the longer recension. 
Although he very kindly urged me to publish this present version of the 
shorter text, and most generously added: “I am ready to send you the 
various readings of doubtful or difficult passages, '' it seemed to me pre- 
sumptuous to issue my translation, especially as he proposed to give one 
in his own edition. Professor Pischel’s death — so sore a loss to San- 
skritists — renders improbable any completion of his labours on the 
Dutdngada, at least in the near future. Meanwhile the present trans- 
lation may serve to give some idea of Subhata’s literary worth. 
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Saiya temple at Derapattan or Somnatli in KatMawar, Bom- 
bay (Bendall. JBAS, loc. cit.\ Forbes, 147 — 148). The exact 
time of year at which the play was produced is given by the 
reading yatrdyam doldparvani in a manuscidpt recorded by 
Aufrecht (although the Bombay edition omits the latter word). 

^It was, consequently, given at the dhooly festival on the four- * 
teenth of Phalguna (March 7), 1243. 

In his Das altindische Schatteyispiel {Sitzungsberkhte der 
kbniglich preufischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1906, 482 
— 502) Pischel has very pertinently remarked (p. 16 f. of the 
offprint) that ‘there are almost as many Dutahgadas as there 
are manuscripts’ (for a convenient summary of these cf. Auf- 
reebt, Catalogiis Catalogorum, i, 257; ii, 55, 205; hi, 55); but 
in general two recensions, a longer and a shorter, may be 
distinguished. "^The shorter recension is that on which the 
present translation is based. Of the longer recension, as re- 
presented by a manuscript of the India Office, Eggeling writes 
{Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the India Office, vii. 
no. 4189): ‘not only is the dialogue itself considerably extended 
in this version by the insertion of many additional stanzas, 
but narrative verses are also thrown in, calculated to make 
the work a curious hybrid between a dramatic piece (with 
stage du’ections) and a narrative poem. This latter character 
of the composition is rendered still more pronounced by an 
introduction of 39 (12 27) stanzas in mixed metres (partly, 

however, placed in the mouths of Rama and Hanumat), refer- 
ring to incidents which lead to the discovery of Slta's hiding- 
place.’ *^8 the author implies in his closing stanza, he has 
not hesitated to draw on his predecessors for material, among 
his sources being, according to Pischel (17 f.), Murari, Kaja- 
^ekhara, Bhavabhuti, and especially the Hanumanndfaka. The 
Didahgada is divided, at least in its shorter recension, into 
three scenes; and from a comparison of it with the correspond- 
ing portions of the Rdmdyana (vi, 41, 107 — 108, 123) it would 
seem that its action implies a period of three or fom' days. 

The meaning of the term chdyundtaka was long obscure. / 
Wilson {Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, ii.2 
390) supposed it to denote ‘the shade or outline of a drama,’ 
and that the Dutaiigada ‘was perhaps intended to introduce 
a spectacle of the drama and procession, as it is otherwise 
difficult to conceive what object its extreme conciseness could 
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have effected.’ Levi {Le Theatre indien, 241 f.) dubiously sug- 
gests: ‘Ob serait tente de I’expliquer par “ombre de drame” 
si les regies de la grammame ne s’opposaient a cette analyse 
du compose chaya-nataka. Elies admettent du moins une ex- 
plication voisine et presque identique; “drame a I’etat d’ombre.’” 
Pischel originally held that chayanataka might mean a ‘half 
play’ (Qdttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1891, 358 f., Deutsche 
Literatur-Zeitung, 1902, 403); and in the earlier di-aft of this 
introduction I fancied that the word might mean a ‘play that 
is but a shadow’ (or, less probably a ‘play in shadow’ [i. e., 
in miniature]; cf. for examples of these two types of compound 
W ackernagel, AUindische Grammatik, ii, a, 244 — 245, 250 — 253), 
my argument being that the chayanataka was, so to say, ‘a 
condensed yet complete drama, a “shadow” of the ndtaka both 
in number of acts and in their length, although the general 
theme is the same in both. The Dutdhgada may thus not 
inappropriately be termed the “shadow” of, for instance, 
the Mahavlracarita.' All these views have been rendered 
nugatory by Pischel’s monograph already noted, in which he 
has shown that chayanataka means simply and solely ‘shadow- 
play.’ This form of di’ama is expressly mentioned by Nila- 
kaptha in his commentary on rupopajlvanam in Mahabhdrata 
XII. ccxcv, 5: rupopajivanatii jalamandapiketi duksindtyesu 
prasiddhaih, yatra suksmavastram vyavadhdya carmamayair 
dkdrai rdjdmatyddmmh caryd pradarsyate, ‘■rupopajlvana is 
called jalamandapikd among the Southerners, where, having 
set up a thin cloth, the action of kings, ministers, dc., is shown 
by leathern figures’ (for further details see Pischel, 4ff.). Of 
such a shadow play the Dutdhgada is at least the legitimate 
successor, and the oldest extant Indian specimen, whether it 
was presented after the fashion of ombres chinoises or by real 
actors (cf. Pischel. 19f.). 

The suggestion has been made by Eajendralsla Mitra (Cata- 
logue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of his Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner, 251) that the Dutdhgada ‘was evident- 
1} intended to serve as an entCact to a theatrical exhibition.’ 
If this be tme, the Sanskrit chayanataka would correspond 
almost precisely to the English ‘interludes,’ which ‘seem to have 
not unfi-equently been produced to diversify or fill up the 
pauses of the banquets ensuing in gi-eat houses upon the more 
substantial part of the repast’ (Ward, History of English 
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Dramatic Literature, i, 108, 237 — 238; cf. also Gayley, Re- 
presentative English Comedies, introd. 55 — 56), while in France 
they were sometimes acted in the inteiwals of the mysteries, 
and hence were called pauses. If the suggestion of Eajendra- 
lala Mitra he taken still more strictly, the chdydndtaka would 
find its European parallel in the Italian intermezzi of Cecchi 
and Borghini. as well as in the Spanish entremeses of Timo- 
neda, Cervantes, and Lope de Vega (Klein, Oeschichte des 
Drama's, iv, 657, 674, 682—684; ix, 185—187, 375—412; x, 
510 — 516). All this, however, is scarcely probable; for if the 
chdydndtaka is really a shadow play, as it almost certainly is, 
the universal mode of presenting such plays would forbid us 
to consider it as in any sense an interlude. 

The Dutdnyada has already been analysed by Wilson (Joe. 
cit., on which is based the brief note of Klein, op. cit., iii, 369) 
and by Aufrecht (Catalogus Codicum Sanscriticorum Biblio- 
thecae Bodleianae, 139). It is, as its name implies, based on y 
the Rdmdyana, and deals with the sending of the monkey 
Angada by Eama to demand the restoration of the captive 
Sita by Eavana. A ndtaka was composed on Angada by 
Bhubhatta (Aufrecht, Catalogus Catalogorum, i, 4), but prob- 
ably the closest analogue to the Diitdhgada is to be found in 
the sixth act of Bhavabhuti’s Alahdviracarita, which was far 
anterior to Subhata’s play, and which may have served to 
some extent as his model. 

Eama plays have enjoyed a wide popularity throughout 
certain portions of the East. Oiginating in India, and com- 
prising such dramas as Bhavabhuti’s Mahdviracarita, Eaja- 
^ekhara's Bdlardmdyana, Murari’s Anarghardghava, Jayadeva's 
Prasannardghava, and Eamabhadradiksita’s Jdnakiparinaya 
(Levi, 267 — 295), they spread to Java, Bali, Malacca, Burmah, 
Siam, and Cambodia (Juynboll, Indonesische en achterindische 
tooneelvoorstellingen uit het Rdmdyana, in Bijdragen tot de taal-, 
land- en volkenkimde van Nederlandsch-lndie, 6 th series, x, 
501 — 565; Serrurier, De wajang poerwd, 171 — 172; Bastian, 
Reisen in Siam, 328, 503 — 504; Moima, Royaume de Cambodge, 
ii, 444 — 458; F. AV. K. Aliiller, Nang, siamesische Schattensj)iel- 
figuren, supplement to Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographic, 
vii; Skeat, Malay Magic, 517 — 519). Angada himself, the hero 
of Subhata’s play, appears in Java, Bali, Siam, and Cambodia, 
although he is by no means the principal figure in any of 
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these dramas of Farther India. The source of the Rama 
plays in Cambodia, Siam, JBurmah, and the Malay Peninsula 
was doubtless Java (cf. Skeat, 503 — 521: Hazeu, Bijdrage tot 
de kennis van het javaansclie tooneel, 28 — 36). while Java ob- 
viously received the Rama legend from India. Yet from Java, 
despite its affection for the story of Rama and the extreme 
elaboration of its dramaturgy, we gain little light on the 
Dutdiigada. In Java the Rama cycle may he treated in the 
dramatic categories of the wayang piirml, a shadow play pro- 
duced by puppets of buffalo leather; the wayang topeng and 
the wayang wong, produced by masked and unmasked men 
respectively, and the wayang heber, in which pictui-es are un- 
rolled and explained by the dalang (Juynboll, Internationales 
Archiv fiir Ethnographie, xiii, 4 — 5). In many respects the 
latter, as the manager of the puppets and the speaker of the 
dialogue, in which he modulates his voice according to the 
various characters of the di-ama (Serrurier, 95 — 96, 106 — 112; 
Hazeu, 7—9), corresponds very probably to the Sanskrit sutra- 
dhdra, although his name seems to signify merely ‘stroUer, 
strolling player,’ and it has been suggested that he was primari- 
ly a [Driest who rendered worship to the ghosts represented by 
the shadows cast by the puppets on the cmdain in the luayang 
(Hazeu, 23 — 24, 39 — 57). At all events, we are justified in 
seeing in the Javanese wayang purwu, or shadow play, the 
analogue of the Sanskrit chaydndtaka, and both are without 
doubt the congeners of the Chinese shadow play, the Turkish 
qarag'dz, and the marionettes which, originating in India, have 
spread throughout Asia and Europe to be enacted at the 
present day (see, for example, Pischel. Heimat des Puppenspiels-, 
Rehm, Buck der Marionetten] Jacob, Erwdlmungen des Schatten- 
theaters in der Welt-Literatur and Geschichte des Schatten- 
theaters; together with the literatui’e cited in these works). 

In conclusion a word may be added regarding the remain- 
ing Sanskrit plays classed as chdydndtakas. The Earid{y)uta 
is anonymous and of uncertain date, but is clearly an imitation 
of the Dutdiigada (Bendall, Catalogue, 106). It is in three 
scenes, and is based on the MahdVhdrata instead of on the 
Rdmdyana. An analysis is given by Levi (p. 242), but Pischel 
(p. 14) doubts whether it can rightly be considered a clidydndr 
taka, Ramadeva, the author of the Subhadrdparinaya, the 
Pdndavabhyudaya, and the Rdindbhyudaya, floui-ished in the 
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fifteenth century, the Suhhadrdparinaya being written between 
1402 and 1415, and the Bdmdbhyudaya dating from the middle 
of the same century (Bendall, JBAS, 1898, 231, Catalogue, 
106 — 108). These two plays have been analysed by Levi 
(p. 242); the Rdmdbhyudaya is in two acts, and the Subhadrd- 
parinaya is still shorter. An analysis of the third chdydndtaka 
of Ramadeva, the Pdndavdhliyudaya, is given by Eggeling 
{Catalogue, no. 4187). Of the brief chdydndtaka by Vitthila 
nothing is thus far known beyond the brief statement of Ea- 
jendralala Mitra (Joe. cit.) that it is based on the history of 
the 'Adil Shahi dynasty, which ruled in Bijapur from 1489 to 
1660. The Sdvitnearita, written by Mahesvaratmaja Sahkara- 
lala, is an entirely modern composition, and, unlike the others 
of its class, is a long and di'earv drama of seven acts (Levi, 
241). 


THE DUTANGADA. 
DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 

Ix THE Induction. 

The Stage-Manage^-. 

Vildsavati, an Actress. 

In the Play. 

Edma, a Prince of India. 

Laksmana, Brother to Rama. 

Sugriva, a Monkey-king, ally to Rama. 

Angada, a Monkey, messenger to Rama. 

Rnvana, Demon-king of Lanka. 

Vibhlsana, a Demon, brother to Rdvana. 
Mdlyavdn, a Demon, counsellor to Rdvana. 
Prakasta, a Demon, porter to Rdvana. 
Hemdhgada, a Gandhaiwa. 

Citrditgada, a Gandharva. 

[(Slid], M^ife to Rdma. 

MdydmaithiU, a Demoness in the shape of Slta. 
Mandodarl, Wife to Rdvana. 

Celestial Bard. 

A RdksasT. 

Demons. 
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ACT I. 

[1] {Induction. — Invocation.) 

May Siva’s trump bring safety unto you, 

All white with jasmine and with lotuses, 

Whereon the moon hath his abiding-place, 

And whose dread call doth loose the zones which deck 
The brides of them that war against the gods. 

And, further, 

How wondrous would great Hama’s nature seem 
Did all men know that he is Visnu’s self,' 

And that he ever worketh for their weal; 

He brake Siv’s bow,^ and yet was not revealed. 

Slew Sakra’s son,® and still was unperceived, 

He built the bridge,' nor then was recognized; 

E’en from the conference of Angada® 

His ways remain untraced by mortals stdl. 

For that he hath assumed the form of man. 

(End of the invocation.) 

(Enter the Stage- Manager, looking toward the wings.) 

Stage-Manager. Dear Vilasavatl, hither now! 

[2] (Enter an ActreSS.) 

Actress. Here I am, husband. May my lord tell what is to 
be done! 

Stage-Manager. At the command of the council of the great 
king, the sovereign lord, the glorious Tribhuvanapaladeva,' 
a boar ' for the support and the like of the burden of aU 
the earth, a royal swan of majesty swimming in the flood 
of the many tears fallen from the blue lotus eyes of the 
wives of w'hole hosts of enemies cloven by his own hands. 


1 Hama was one of the avatars, or incarnations, of Yisnu. 

' The bow given by §iva to Janaka, but bent and broken by Eania, 
who thus won his bride Sita (see Bdmdyana i, 6"). 

® "V ah, the brother of Sugriva and father of Ahgada (Bdmayana iv. 
16—22). 

' The modem Adam's Bridge between India and Ceylon. 

5 The blja, or allusion to the subject-matter of the entire drama (cf. 
Levi, Theatre indien, 31). 

* A Chaulukya monarch of Anhilvad, who ruled for a year in Gujarat 
(1242 — 1243; see Introduction). 

7 In other words, a quasi-Visnu (alluding to this god’s third or boar- 
incarnation), and consequently a quasi-Eama. 
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I have undertaken a pre-eminent production. What ho! 
ye members of the audience! hear ye attentively that to- 
day, at the festival of spring, i at the procession of the 
divine and glorious Kumarapaladeva,^ a shadow-play ^ is 
to be presented called The Messenger Aiigada, composed ^ 
by a great poet, the glorious Subhata, thoroughly versed 
in knowledge of word and phrase. 

Actress. The undertaking is excellent, husband! 

Voice (within). 

Upon Suvela’s* heights doth E.ama sjiort, 

Who crossed the sea and slew the simian king,® 

Confei-ring all his realm on Tara’s spouse. 6 
Stage-Manager. My dear, the actors have begun, for here are 
heard the conversations of the heroes attendant upon 
Eama. Come, then! Let us both be ready for what 
must straightway be done! 

(Exeunt.) 

(End of the Induction.) 

(Enter Mdma and Laksmana, sitting on a rock in the hills of Suvela. 

Sugrtva and others in order of rank as a retinue.)^ 

Rama (to Laksmana). Good Laksmana, 

[3] The ocean’s passed, and now the monkey-host 
Hath swallowed up the demon-capitol; 

While I that speak have played the man to-day, 

Aided by Fate, or by yon mighty bow. 

Laksmana. Jtoble sir, what advantage is there in a fate subject 
to a coward’s soul? 

Unto the man of deeds fair Fortune comes; ^ 

’Tis only cowards moan that ‘Fate is Fate’: 


* Vasantotsava, ‘formerly held on the fuU-moon day of Chaitra [March- 
April], but now on the full-moon day of Phalguna [Pebruary-March], 
and identified with the Eoli festival’ (Apte, Sanskrit- English Dictionary, 
s. v.). See also Introduction. 

2 A Chaulukya monarch of Tribhuvanapala’s dynasty, who ruled from 
1143 to 1172 (see Introduction). 

^ On the signification of this term, see Introduction. 

* One of the peaks of the mountain Trikuta, on whose central height 
Havana’s capital was situated. 

* Vah. 

6 SugTiva, who, after Vali's death, married Tai-a, his brother’s widow. 

’ The first scene, which begins here, is based on Rdmayaiia, vi, il, 
68—73. 

Vol. XXXtI. Pait I. ,) 
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Slay thou thy fate, and strive as heroes strive; 

If then thou fall, not thine the dark disgrace. i 
And, furthermore. 

While half thy brow alone be dark with frowns. 

And while thy how remaineth still unstrung, 

Let him who ruleth o’er the fiends of night 2 
Bend low the roots of all the triple world. 

And wax unceasing in his arrogance. 

Therefore let Angada be told his message. 

Hama (looting at Angada respectfully). Good friend, 

AU words are dumb to tell thy father's deeds 
Against that mighty fiend whose necks are ten , 2 
And yet this flesh our wonder doth reveal;* 

But thou thyself, in reverence to thy sire, 

Curtailest thine own prowess! Do not so! 

Up! prove thee worthy of our trust in thee! 

Angada (bowing with both hands touching the circle of his head, speaks). 

What message shall I bear to Lanka’s < gates? 

Or shall I there raise mighty hosts for thee? 

[4] Or ring the ocean through eternity 

With all the lofty mountains of the world? 

, Tell me, 0, King! what thou wouldst have me do. 

And what the tasks that wait my sturdy arm! 

Rama. Friend, 

Swift haste thee now, and unto Bavan say;* 

* A verse borrowed from the Pancatantra (ed. Kielhorn and Biihler, 
i, 361 ; ii, 130) or from the Sitopadesa (ed. Peterson, i, 22), and repeated 
in Sanskrit anthologies (see Bohtlingk, Indische Spriiche, 1255). Durga- 
prasada and Parab note that it is omitted in some manuscripts of the 
Dutdngada. 

2 Havana. 

3 Of course an allusion to the familiar ‘horripilation' constantly men- 
tioned in Sanskrit literature. The reference to Tali's deeds of prowess 
against Ravana seems to be a mere compliment of Rama to Angada, 
unless one may infer from the fact that both Havana and Tali ruled in 
Lanka that there was hostility between them, so that Angada, in a 
measure, inherited his father’s feud. 

* 'Usually identified with Ceylon, although this is doubted by Jacobi 
{Das Bdmdgana, 90—93), at least so far as the oldest portions of the 
Rama-cycle are concerned. 

6 Comp, the message given Angada for Ravana by Rama in Bdma- 
yana vi, 41, 61—72. The Bombay editors note that Ksemendra who 
flourished in the eleventh century (Aufrecht, Catalogus 'Catalogo^m, i. 
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‘Unwitting, or by kingly lust inflamed, 

Tbou stolest Sita whilst I was afar; 

Restore her unto me, or with thy sons 
In Death’s grim city thou shalt dwell ere long. 

Thy royal parasol the crimson blood 
Welling from wounds that Laksman’s arrows deal.’ 
Angada. Sire, 

If I be messenger in peace or war. 

Fill! soon the spouse of mighty Ravana 
Shall fall, whether her fate be life or death. 

Sama. Good, O, son of Vali, good! (So saying, laying his hand 
on his back, he dismisses him. Exit Augada, bowing.) 

SugflvU (gazing at the summit of the rocks of Lahkaj. Dook, sire, look ! 
Like to a tusker mad with must, the fiend 
Doth gaze in deep disdain, as if he felt 
The host of simian heroes captive made 
And on his shoulder borne unto their doom. 

Come then! Let us gaze upon the shores of the sea, adorned 
by the forests on Suvela’s cUffs. 

(Exeunt.) 

(Enter Mdvana, Mandodari, and Yibhisana and others as retinue.)* 
Bdvana (to Vihhisana). Friend Yibhisana, 

Am I not Ravap, Lanka’s lord, and these 
The hands that cure great Indra’s itching arms?2 
[5] I hear that Rama bridgeth ocean o’er 

And see the monkey-hosts invade mine isle. 

E’en though no sound is heard, and naught is seen.s 
And, furthermore. 

How comes it that this wanderer ne’er hath heard 
Of my grim blade, that with resistless might 
Could cleave the temples of Airavata,* 

And that men name ‘The Laughter of the Moon’? = 

135), ascribes this verse, with minor variations, in his Suvrttatildka (ii, 37 
of the Kdvyamdld edition) to Bhavabhuti. 

> The second scene, which begins here, is based on Bdmdgana, vi, 
41, 74—90. 

2 An allusion to the defeat of Indra by Havana and his son Indrajit 
or Meghanada {Bdmdgana vii, 27 — 29). 

3 Thus indicating his supernatural power. 

* The elephant of the god Indra. 

Candrahdsa, the sword bestowed on Ravana by ^iva {Rdmagana 
vii, 16). 
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But lo, lie findeth Lanka’s shores all hare 
Of Meghanada and his comrades bold, 

Wherefore his death-doomed soul now wayereth. 

Mine arms eclipse the moon of Indra’s pride, 

And unto holy hermits work dire woe. 

Oh, portent dread of evil yet to come! 

Mandodari, (aside). 

Even to-day envenomed arrogance 

Pours from his throat as rain to wake the buds 

Upon the tree of doom to all his kin! 

(Aloud.) Look, husband, look! AYonderful, wonderful! 

The surging cries of wrathful monkeys ring 
Within thy house of dalliance, my lord! 

Ravana (contemptuously). O, queen, sweet is thy speech by 
nature, but enough, enough of this terror at the sound of 
these wretched apes! AVhat further wouldst thou say? 
Mandodari. ■* 

StiU, stUl thou may’st escape! give Sita hack 
To Rama’s arms! I pray thee, hear my plea! 

[6] Ravana (with an angry laugh). My queen. 

It may not he, since she by force was stolen 
And was not given back to him straightway; 

But lo, to-day the surging sea is bound. 

And must I sue for peace by yielding her? 

Therefore leave thou this pleasure-house. (Exit Mandodari, 

weeping.) 

Rdvaiia (to Vibhisana). Friend A'ihhisana, what speech is 
thine? 

Vibhisana. Sire, lord of Lanka, consider well! 

They twain be more than men, and these great apes 
Be more than members of the monkey-folk; 

Behind their guise lurks awful mystery 
Pregnant with woe for Lanka's miglitv king. 

Therefore set Sita free, a night of doom for the race of 
Raksasas! 

Ravana (angrily drawing his sword). Ah! knave, adherent of mine 
enemy, brand of thy family, and scoundrel! with Canda- 
hasa shall I make tht head to fall ! (Seizes him ; Vzbhisana 

flees in terror.) 
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Mdlyavdn * (standing between them). Sire, lord of Xjanka! con- 
sider well whether evil hath been spoken hy prince Vibhi- 
sana. 

Rdvana. Ha! Art thou, too, like to him? (Mdlyavdn, in 

terror, stands silent.) 

Havana (to Vibhlsana). Thou cursed kinsman! leave my capital, 
join that hermit , 2 and make thy skill in ethics knotvn! I 
will not slay thee again !3 

Vibhlsana. What needs must hap doth not happen otherwise! 

(Exit. Enter a porter named Prahasta.) 

Prahasta. Sire, at the door stands a monkey, saying: T am 
Bama’s envo 3 ^’^ 

[7] Havana (contemptuously). Let him enter then! 

[7] (Enter Aiigada with Prahasta.) 

Ahgada (looking at Havana, aside). 

’Tis Eavana, that fain would wreck the world! 

But in his groves shall Kama launch his darts! 

(Aloud.) 

Ye Eaksasas, where stands curst Eavana 

Who stole the gem that decks the moon and sun? 

He is a moth doomed unto Kama’s flame. 

That fills the thi-eefold world with radiance. 

(Several Hdksasas assume the form of Havana.) 

How many Eavans art thou, O thou fiend? 

In sooth we heard that thou wert multiform; 

The one subdued by Kartavirya’s arm=; 

Another given as food to dancers vile 
By wanton slave-girls of the Daitya lord: 

And to a third ’tis direst shame to speak: 

Who art thou, if thou art not one of these? 

Havana (assuming various forms, insultingly). AVho art thou, ape? 
Whose messenger art thou? 


1 Though no ‘enter’ is given this character, he was doubtless included 
among the retinue surrounding Havana at the beginning of the scene. 

2 Eama, in allusion to his exile from his native land. 

2 Vibhlsana, if struck by Havana once, would never live to receive a 
second blow. 

Comp. Mahdmracarita vi (Pickford’s translation, 131 — 133). 

t See Visnupurdna iv, 11. The allusion to the ‘Daitya lord’ (apparent- 
ly either Bali or Patalaketu) is obscure. 
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Angada. 

The son who shirks the deeds his father did 
Could scarce instruct the elders of his house. i 
So be it, then, 

Yet one hath come to earth to bear the woe 
By demons wrought through all this mortal world; 

And I, his envoy, stand before thee now. 

Great Eama’s messenger, and Vali’s son. 

And, furthermore, 

I am the messenger of mighty Bam 

That slew my sire, whose valor thou dost know. 

[8] Bdvana (to Angada). 

What doeth Bama? 

Aiigada. Naught. 

Edvana. And yet but now 

He cometh unto ocean’s shore! 

Angada. ’Tis naught! 

Edvana. Why hath he bound the sea? 

Angada. For kingly sport! 

Edvana. Doth he not know that Bavan shieldeth it? 
Angada. Vibhisana, thy brother, knows it well. 

Who stands by Bama’s side on Lanka’s soil. 

Edvana (in alarm). What now is BSma’s coui’se? 

Aiigada. Upon his lap he takes Sugriva's head. 

Yea, and the foot of him who Aksa slew, 2 
Then on a golden deer-skin soft reclines; 

And glanceth at the arrow keen and straight 
By Laksman made to slay the demon-host. 

The while he hearkens to thy brother's words. 

{Edvana, gesticulating contempt, speaks thus and thus in the ear of 

Prahasta.) 

Prahasta. As my lord commands. 

(Exit Pra/tasfa; enter a. False Maithili^ with Prahasta.) 
False Maithili. Yictory, victory, my spouse! (Thus speaking, she 
climbs to the lap of Edvana.) 

Edvana (aside). Good, good, even though false! thou knowest 
how to please him of ten necks!* 

* Probably meaning that if he fails, none will heed his words. 

1 Aksa, the eldest son of Havana, was slain by Hanuman {Rdmd- 
yana v, 47). 

3 Maithili is only a synonym for Sits. 


* Havana. 
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[9] Ahgada (aside, in sorrow). Would even Janaka’s daughter 

go the way of her who takes gain fi-om a stranger? So 
he it! Let me consider now! 

Havana. Lady daughter of Yideha, answer thou this monkey, 
sent by B,ama! 

False Maithill (looking at Ahgada respectfully), (xood Aaigada, 
answer thou the son of Raghu in my words; 

‘O, Rama, wherefore doth this cause thee woe? 

Swift get thee home, for of mine own accord 
And publicly I wedded this my lord. 

Yea, more than this. 

Like to a swan in Ravan’s lotus-lap 
I sport the live-long day; so get thee hence 
Unto thy realm where Bharata lies dead 
Within a land by demons devastate.'* 

Ahgada (stopping ids ears). Nay, lady danghter of Janaka! 

Such Avords of shame fair Sita never speaks. 

For spotless parity adorns her soul, 

And like the Ganges she doth cleanse the Avorld. 

(Enter, with a toss of the curtain, ^ a RdJcsaSl.) 

Hdksasi. Tidings of ill hath Rama’s captive spouse 
Heard of her lord, and fain would end her days 
Upon a slender cord of tendrils wove. 

Havana (in distress). Ah ! Ill words and at a time unseemly ! 
Raksasas, protect, protect the daughter of Janaka! 
(Dismisses the False Maithill.) 

Ahgada (joyfully). Through the glory of the true Maithill the 
blackness of the false Maithill is hid! 

[ 10 ] Havana. What tvouldst thou say, thou wrinkle-face? 
Afigada. Disgrace comes not to thee from evil deeds. 

Wherein thy hellish race its glory finds; 

’Tis natural thou should’st steal another’s Avife 
And think our warriors’ Avrath unjust to thee. 

Havana (angrily). Thou knave of evil face! thi-ough the sight 
of thy calumny thou deservest nevermore the sight of 
Raghu’s son! 3 


• A false statement to make Kama retire from Lanka. 
3 In token of hasty entrance. 

3 Rama. 
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Aiigada. Nay, consider tliou another tale; 

Rama hath passed the sea impassible, 

Fulfilling his great tow, and portions out 
Suvela’s forests as thy many arms.i 
Ravana. Thou fool in understanding! 

The ocean is not crossed by simian hosts. 

Or they would swarm on every mountain-peak, 

Unless, forsooth, they Im’k in coverts hid; 

But on the touchstone of the sword to-day 
WUl I put Rama’s valor to the proof. 

Nay, more than this, thou knowest not Ravana! 

AVith Candrahasa oftimes I have gone 
To fell the forest of the foemen's throats. 

And lo, the bursting veins wept tears of blood. 

And choking sobs were hushed by Death’s chfil hand; 
Lord Siva heareth witness to my words.2 
Angada. Nay, what hath Ram to do with thy keen glaive? 
Thine arrows end the terror of the world, 

And, thanks to them, thou fool, thy severed heads 

Shall never rise to lofty majesty 

Like to the changing moon on Siva's brow. 

[11] Ravana (angrily drawing Candrahdsa). Away! away from 
me! I shall not slay thee twice! 

Aiigada (anxious to be gone). 

Set Sita free, thou demon of the night! 

In vain thou prancest through thy valorous steps; 

Before thee standeth all the simian host. 

Dread with the might of their immortal king, 

And with their prowess hymned by kinnaras.s 
And, more than this, 

He will not give thee wives as Siva did,i 
Though many he thy heads, for lo. he makes 
The sea a lake, thou soldier of Kailas; s 
Thou wert my friend when he did slay my sire 

' Havana had twenty arms. 

2 The deity who had given him his sword. 

3 Celestial musicians, dwelling in Kuvera's paradise and having the 
form of a man with the head of a horse. 

‘ An obscure allusion. 

s An allusion to Havana’s victory over the semi-divine A'aksas at 
Mount Hailasa, a peak of the Himalayas (Bdmdyana, vii, 14 15). 
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O shaken pillar of hime! restore the spouse 
Of Earn, the noble kin of lotuses! 

J^ay, too, 

He that lopped off the arms of Tataka,* 

Yea, marred thy sister’s wondrous loYeliness,^ 

Destroyed thy soldiers in the forest-glades. 

And bindeth now the sea, doth work thy doom; 

Yet stiU to fond delusion thou dost cling. 

Yea, furthermore. 

Thou foolish fiend! trust not to Siva’s boon, 

Since he is wroth with thee for Sita’s sake; 

Else he had given back thy sacrifice 

When he was girt with skulls that he did break. 

Yet, more than this, we know the true nature of thine at- 
tachment to the service of the Lord,^ but thou art proud in 
vain! 

Why dost thou vaunt thyself, Paulastya^ cruel: 

Lo, I that speak brought joy to Siva’s heart 
By gifts of his own beauteous lotuses; 

[12] But on thee he bestowed thy blade divine 
Thi'ough merest pity of thy penances. 

And in remorse for the fifth head of Brahm, 

Which he destroyed in olden days of sin .5 
Hearken, thou ten-faced fiend! we shrink not in terror of 
the words which come from the hole within thy face! 

(Exit Aiigada.) 

Voice (within). 

Thou art the sovereign of the threefold world. 

And yet the apes of Eama slay thy hosts! 

Swift to the fray! or hath thy valor quailed? 

Bdvana (anxiously). Alas! mightily wail our subjects that are 
being slaughtered! 

(Enter Demon-WarriorS with wounded limbs.) 


* The demonic daughter of Suketu, slain by Kama {Rdmayana i, 2H). 
2 Stirpanakha, a hideous demoness, became enamoured of Rama, who 
bade his brother Laksmana cut off her nose and ears ( Rdmayana iii, 18). 
^ Siva. 

■* Rarana, as being the grandson of the rsi Rulast 3 'a. 

= Alluding to the Puranic legend that Siva pinched off the fifth head 
of Brahma. 
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Demons. 

’Tis shame for us to die at simian hands! 

If thou he lord, make not thy wisdom vain 
AVhile thou dost live and breathe in Lanka’s isle. 

Savana (angrily calling Prahusta in haste). 

Arm swift my mighty demons for the fray! 

What be these apes in cursed Hama’s host? 

Lo, in my hand doth Candrahasa wake. 

Grim ‘Laughter of the Moon’ to mouiming brides 
Of the immortals falling ’neath its blade. 

(Again striding about terriblj'.) To-day the world will be with- 
out Havana or without Hama! (Exit.) 

(Enter Hemdiigada and Citrd'iigada, two Gandharvas i wandering in 

the path of sky).^ 

Hemdiigada. Good Citrangada, 

With arms divine that cried ‘Earth, Ether, Sky!’® 

Great Hama severed Havana’s ten heads. 

Whilst an eleventh sun shone through the clouds; 

And by Kakutstha’s wondrous scion slain,^ 

Yea, killed by his swift dart that Brahma sped. 

The lord of demons of the night doth lie 
A headless thing upon a hero’s couch. 

[ 13 ] Citrangada. Good friend, long have we travelled fearless- 
ly by this path of sky! 

(Loud noise within.) 

Crushed is the might of Havan, Lanka’s king. 

He whose ten heads were made to rule the world. 

Whose twenty arms gave him a strength tenfold; 

Yet slain upon the field by Sita’s spouse 
With crescent arrows radiant and keen. 

Celestial Bard. 

Hearken, Hemahgada! look, Citrangada, as on a picture! 
With arrows tawny as great Cancla’s® gold 


1 Celestial bards. 

2 The third scene, which begins here, is based on Bdmayana vi, 107 
— 108. Comp, also the last scene of the sixth act of the Mahdviraearita 
(Pickford’s translation, 135 — 148). 

3 Bhur, bhuvah, svah. a cry of mystic power as early as the Yajur Veda. 
* Kakutstha, king of Ayodhya, was the father of Eaghu, and thus an 

ancestor of Kama. 

3 A demon slain by Durga. 
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All demons save Vibhlsana are slain 
■ And set by Kama in bis precious store 
Of boons to aid him through the lives to come; 

Yet in their fear of Yama’s conqueror > 

The timid gods shower no garlands down, 

Nor dare to sound the di'ums of victory. 

CitrdhgadcL (to Hemdhgada, wonderingiy). Good Hemahgada, 
this victor over the rangers of the night and this diadem of 
heroes is this marvellous vessel of the sentiment of wonder, 
glorious through his love for the spouse of Bhavani,2 before 
whom all gods and demons bow through the might of his ex- 
ceeding majesty. But he who, in ages past, in his devotion 
to the foe of cities. 

Paid ten-faced worship unto Siva’s bride. 

Who thought the world, yea, and its Lord, 3 his own. 
And fain would lay his hands on Brahm’s live heads. 
Doth roam no more on Durga’s mountain-heights.^ 
(Beholding the might of Jcarma, anxiously.) 

Look, Hemangada, look! 

What vengeance dread for ancient deeds of sin! 

Great Siva, see! the heads that once were thine* 

Are now defiled by loathsome birds of prey! 

Hemdiigada. Is not this exceeding clear, my friend? Where 
justice is, is victory’, is a true saying of the text-books.® There- 
fore in this very instance is revealed the future of those who 
work good or evil by their bodies and the like. There Havana 
himself forms an example, for 
[14] Lo, on this eai-th thy body is but wealth 
To win thee everlasting righteousness, 

And when ’tis gone it cometh nevermore; 

So Ravan gave his heads and worlds threefold 
To Brahma for a wondrous lotus blue." 


* In allusion to Havana’s victory over Yama, the god of death (Batna- 
ya-m vii, 20 — 22). 

3 The husband of Bhavanl (Parvati) is §iva. 

3 Siva. 

* The Himalayas, which include the Mount Kailasa already mentioned. 

* An obscure allusion. 

® The same proverb occurs in the Dharmaviveka and the Prasanga- 
bhdrana {Indische Spriiclie 2348, 5030). 

1 See Mdmayaw vii, 10. 
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Voice (■within). 

Its banner-pole aU gashed with Hama’s darts, 

Its charioteer a-faint in streams of blood, 

The carrion vultures hovering o’er its path, 

And with its axle broken ’neath the fall 
Of Ravan’s headless corpse, his car now comes 
To Lanka, swiftly drawn by whinneying steeds 
That would return to their remembered stalls. 

(Again within.) 

Come from yom‘ homes, ye brides of gods immortal. 

And thou, mahout of our dread deities, 

Fast tie thy mighty elephant divine; 

Go forth, ye gods, as watchmen of the night, 

And brighter, sweeter far he now the bloom 
Of coral trees in Indra’s holy grove; 

For at the eastern gate lies Havan’s head, 

Defiled and branded by the hands of slaves. 

And, more than this, 

Girt round with fragrance showered from the hands 
Of brides divine rejoicing in the fray, 

Himself descended from his car of war, 

And with his hand resting on Laksmana, 

His ears filled with the cry of ‘victory’ 

Torn from the prisoners’ reluctant lips, 

Doth Hama, Sita’s mighty spouse, draw nigh! 

Lama (crowned with flowers, going to Ayodhya,! to Slta, pointing out 
the battle-field of Lanka). 

Here Phanipa^ yielded to Laksman’s might. 

There, rent and torn, Dronadri once became 
The captive of divinest Hanuman; 

Here by my brother Indrajit wms slain, 

And there did one 2 whose name I may not tell 
Hew Ravan’s heads from his accursed frame, 

Like some unholy wood, sweet Eyes ’o Fawn Is 

Joying the heart of Sita with such words. 

Whose sentiment is new to mortal ears, 

* The modem Oudh. 
s Bsma himself. 

3 Comp, with this speech Bdmdyana vi, 123, 3—16, and the last act 
of the Mahdviracarita. 
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His limbs a-tbrill with beauty and delight, 
[ 15 ] Let Hama haste unto his capital; 

And there rule o’er his land forevermore — 
Guarding his realm and loyal citizens, 

Whom he shall bless with bounties manifold. 

By Subhata this drama hath been writ 
Upon a theme dear to the bards of old. 

And to it he hath added his own words. 
Commingling prose and verse in flavor sweet. 



The Hebrew Metheg^. — By Frank R. Blake, Ph. D., 
Johns Hopkins University. 

The Traditional View. 

The traditional A’iews of the Jewish grammarians on the 
sign Metheg are ably set forth hy Baer in his article on -‘Die 
Methegsetzung”. 2 In this article, which forms the basis of 
the treatment of this subject in modern Hebrew Grammars, 
Baer states that when any sound that does not hear the pri- 
mary tone is to he emphasized, a Metheg is affixed to the 
sign for that sound, the Metheg, conformably with its name 
(bridle), indicating that the sign to which it is attached is to 
be dwelt upon and not hastened over in pronunciation. He 
divides the various Methegs into thi’ee classes, light, heavy, 
and euphonic, with a number of subdivisions. His scheme is 
in outline as follows. 

I. The light Metheg (!?p Jnt2). 

A. The ordinary Metheg indicating the secondary 

tone, in the first open syllable two or mi ire places fn im 
the primary tone, as, e. g., in DINH (Gen. 1. 27 ). 

B. The indispensable Metheg 

a) with long vowel before Shewa, e. g., nnin (Gen. 1,2). 
h) with long vowel before Maqqeph, e. g., (Gen. 

4,25). 

c) with Sere in Nasog Ahor, e. g., 3ni< (Prov. 12, 1). 

d) with a vowel before a Hateph, e. g., HtoSl (Gen. 

1, 26). 


> In the following article the primary accent or tone of Hebrew words 
will be marked by the sign ~, e. g., unless there is some special 

reason for employing the jn-oper accent marks. In the application of 
Metheg, two or more words connected by Marpjeph are treated as if 
they formed one word. 

5 S. Baer, Die Methegsetzung nach ihren ilberlieferten Gesetzen dar- 
gestellt, in Merx’s Arcliiv fiir wissenschaftliche Erforschung des alien 
Testaments, Bd. 1, Halle 1869, pp. 55 — 67 and 194 — 
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e) with the vowel hefoi-e the initial consonant of n'n, 
.T-n, e. g., iTH; (Gen. 1, 29). 

f) in the foi-ms of the plural of n'3, e. g,, D'PIS, and in 

II, The heavy Metheg (133 jno). 

A. Avith vowels. 

a) with the vowel of the article before a consonant with 
Shewa and Avithout Dagesh, e. g., HMon (Lev. 3, 3). 

h) with the Pathah of il interrogative, e. g., ^ (Ex. 

2, 7). 

c) in certain forms Avith a short voAvel (including Pathah, 

Segol, short Hireq, and short Shui’eq) three places 
before the primai-y tone, provided this is maiked Avith 
a disjunctive accent, e. g., (Gen. 3, 8). 

d) in the second closed syllable l)efore the tone with 
the voAvels Segol, short Hireq or sliort Shureq -, Avhen 
the lirst syllable before the tone contains Pathah 
or Segol, and the tone is marked by a disjunctive 
accent, e. g., n3S?nnon (Gen. 3, 24). 

e) with the fii'st syllable of imperfects with Qames Ha- 
tuph before Maqqeph, e. g., ?inKS"ia^; (Ps. 121,8). 

f) Avith the Pathah of the forms D??"!* Avith dis- 

junctive accent, 

g) Avith the Pathah of 'il'l and '’n'JI before Maqqeph and 
Avhen accented Avith Pashta. 

h) with the voAvel of the initial syllable of a number 
of miscellaneous forms, accented for the most part 
Avith Zarka. 

B. with SliCAva in the initial syllable. 

1. — in the metrical books. 

a) Avith a ShcAva three places before the tone, Avhen the 

Avord is marked by a disjunctive accent Avithout pre- 
ceding conjunctive, instead of on the folloAving open 
syllable, e. g., (Ps. 4, 7). 

b) with the SheAva of the divine names ’33K (mn'') and 


* The Metheg with n interrogative is regularly plared to the right ot 
the vowel to distinguish the from the article, except in the poetical 
books: cf. Baer, op. cit., p. 196, ft. nt. 1.' 

2 That Pathah is not entirely excluded is shoAvn by 1^”n3n (Hos. 4, 17 ). 
For the second Metheg cf. Ill, A. a. 


f 
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when they are accented with great E,ehia 
without preceding conjunctive accent,, e. g., i (Ps. 
25, 2). 

c) with the Shewn of a word accented with Oleveyored, 
Great Rebia, or Dehi, without preceding conjunctive 
accent, provided at least one vowel intervenes, and 
this has not already Metheg, e. g., n|ni (Ps. 1, 3). 

d) with ’38 when accented with Munah as conjunctive 
accent before Dehi. 

2. — in the other books of the Bible 

a) with the Shewa of w'ords accented with Gershaim 
or Pazer without preceding conjunctive accent, when 
at least two vowels lie between Shewa and tone 
syllable, and the fii’st has not already Metheg, e. g., 
D’innB-nKI (Gen. lO, 14). 

h) with the Shewa of words accented with Darga as 
second conjunctive accent before Eebia, with Kadma 
as second conjunctive accent before Pashta or Tebii’, 
or with Munah as third conjunctive before Telisha, 
provided that at least one vowel lies between Shewa 
and the tone syllable, and that this vowel has not 
already Metheg, e. g., (Gen. 34, 21). 

III. The Euphonic Metheg (nxnpn lipnb 873). 

A. at the end of a word. 

a) with a final j; preceded by Pathah in a word accented 
on the penult, when this word is connected by a 
conjunctive accent with a word accented on the first 
syllable, e. g., jtpBf’t (Gen. 24, 9). 

b) with a final guttural consonant of a word closely 
connected by Maqqeph or conjunctive accent with a 
word beginning with a guttural, e. g., .-jDBn JJ’33 (Gen. 
44, 2). 

B. at the beginning of a word. 

a) in the closed initial syllable of certain dissyllabic 
words, e. g., (Ps. 71, 11). 

This classification is of course entitled to respect as repre- 
senting the views of the native Jewish grammarians, but it 
must be i-emembered that they were not the same men who 


‘ MTien Metheg is affixed to a coniijosite Shewa it is placed between 
Shewa and vowel as here, cf. Baer, op. cit, p. 202, ft. nt. 
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invented the pointing, but later commentators on this pointing. 
They represent what they thought was the meaning of the 
various points at their time, basing their conclusions in all 
probability not only on tradition, hut also on their own in- 
dividual opinions h The body of rules for iletheg was a grad- 
ual growth, compiled from various sources. This is indicated 
by the variation of the manuscripts in its use, and by the 
fact that in the best and oldest manuscripts some of its most 
prominent uses are practically unknown, e. g.. the use of iJe- 
theg before a Hateph (I. E. d)-. There is no reason, there- 
fore, why the traditional \iew should be accepted simply be- 
cause it is traditional, its acceptance or rejection will depend 
largely on its ability to explain the actual phenomena. 

As a matter of fact the traditional classification of the 
uses of Metheg is not satisfactory. While there is a certain 
amount of justification for it in general, many of the details 
are not properly worked out and assimilated to the general 
scheme (cf. e. g., II. A. h, HI. B. a). We find uses sepai’ated that 
belong together, and those which are quite difi'erent placed 
under the same heading. For example the Metheg in such 
forms as and that in those like are placed in 

different sub-classes of the heavy Metheg (viz., A. c, and A, 
d), though they evidently belong together. On the other hand 
the Metheg in the forms of the verbs n’H and H'd, e. g., nw, 
is placed under the same general heading as the IMetheg in 
forms like (viz. light Metheg B. d and B. e), though they 
are used to denote two entirely different things. INIoreover 
the connection between the various kinds of iMetheg is not 
made sufficiently clear, nor is the general principle underlying 
the use of the Metheg in all cases adeciuately emphasized. 
A more accurate and scientific classification of the various 
uses of Metheg is certainly to be desired. 

The underlying Principle. 

The general principle which underlies all the uses of Me- 
theg, according to the traditional explanation, is that of emphasis, 
but the emphasis is certainly not always an actual emphasis, 

> Cf. C. 1). (iinsburg, Introd. tu the. Massoretico-t'ritical Edition of 
the Hebrew Bible, London, 1897, pp. 4H'J — tU5; B. Stadi-. Lehrhiich der 
Hebr. Grammatih. Leipzig, 1879. p. 54, 50. 

2 Cf. Ginsburg, op. eit., pp. 409 — 778 passim. 

Yol. XXXII. Pail I. 
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as is indicated by Baer’s statement b cf. I. B. &. The funda- 
mental use of INIetheg seems to have been, not necessarily to 
emphasize, but to call special attention to; it was thus a sort 
of nota hene. The fact that the majority of the syllables 
marked with Metheg bore the secondary tone led to the idea 
that emphasis or lingering on the sound in question was the 
underlying signification of the sign. 

Considering this faculty of calling special attention to, to 
be fundamental, the chief uses of Metheg may be classed under 
three heads. It may be employed to call special attention to — 

a) a consonant, 

b) a vowel, 

c) an accent, or accented syllable. 

Metheg used to call attention to a Consonant. 

This Metheg corresponds to Baer’s III. A. a and h. In 
both these cases the Metheg is placed under a final guftural 
to call special attention to it in positions where it would be 
likely to be slurred over. 

Metheg used to call attention to a Vowel. 

This Metheg calls special attention to a vowel which is 
likely to he mispronounced in the form in question, or whicli 
is irregular or out of place in the form. The vowel which is 
thus marked may be long or short. 

This IMetheg is employed with a long vowel in the follow- 
ing cases, viz.; 

(1) It is used with a long final vowel in a closed syllable 

before Maqqeph, e. g., (G-en. 4, 25), (Gen. 

2, 16); in the fii-st case without iMetheg the reading would 
naturally be hbth-li, while before Maqqeph a Sere regu- 
larly becomes Segol; cases like (Gen. 47, 29) and 

]2n (Gen. 3), where there is no danger of a mistake 
without Metheg, have followed the analogy of the tii-st 
two cases, the point of contact being that both sets of 
cases end in long vowels. 

(2) It is used with Sere which i> to he retained in Aasoo- 

Ahor, e. g., 2n{< (Prov. 12, 1); without Metheg the 

reading would naturally be 


‘ op. cit., jj. 50, § 1. 
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(3) It is used vitli a long vowel before Shewn, the Shewa 

being silent as in (Gen. 46, 11), (Dan. 5, 

12), or vocal as in nr)'’n (Gen. 1, 2), (Gen. 22, 12), 
'21? (Gen. 3, 5). Here originally as in (1) the Metheg 
was used to prevent an improper pronunciation, e. g., 
]1Bh3 or iod/a; cases like ’Jill' are due to an extension of 
the principle to all long vowels. In cases in which the 
Shewa is vocal, as it probably is in nn'jn, ?I1’, ikc. i. the 
Metheg stands in the syllable which bears the secondary 
tone, and so came to be regarded as the sign of this 
tone. It is not impossible that the use of Metheg as 
an accentual sign originated with cases like these. 

(4) It is used in the forms of and in N3N to insiu’e 
the pronunciation hdttim, anna instead of bbttim, dnnd. 

This Metheg is employed with a short vowel in the follow- 
ing cases, viz.: 

(1) It is used in the forms of nsT and ri'n to call special 

attention to the i vowel before n and n where we should 
expect Segol or Pathah, e. g., itc.; the Me- 
theg in forms like (Gen. 26. 3), (Gen. 12, 2), 

n^ni (Gen. 20, 7), is probably due to the analogy of the 
more numerous forms with Hireq. 

(2) 2 It is used to call special attention to an 6 vowel in a 
situation where it might be mistaken for «, e. g.. 

(Nu. 23, 7), ''i’'n3i5 (Xu. 22, 11. 17). and in 

numerous instances. Here the ()ames of the hrst syllable 
would naturally have been read d, as it stands in an 
open syllable. The use of the (Metheg with Qames Ha- 
tuph was also extended to cases in which this vowel 
stood before Shewa. In certain imperative forms with 
V in the first syllable Metheg was employed to call atten- 
tion to the unusual vocalization, d instead of the regular 
i, e. g., (Ps. 86, 2). In certain infinitive and imper- 

fect forms with suffix — . Metheg was used with Qames 
to call special attention to the fact that the regular d 
(Holem) of the infinitive had been changed to d (Qames 


' Ct. P. E. Konig, Historisch-kritisches Lehrg. der Hehr. Spr., Leipzig, 
1881. Ite H., pp. 111—118. 

- For a discussion of the pronunciation of the Qames in these forms 
cf. Kdnig, op. cit, pp. 1<U— 111. 


6 - 
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Hatuph), e. g., (1 Sam. 1.5,1), (1 Sam. 24, 

11), (Gen. .32, 18). The extension of this Metheg 

to the inhnitive fonn 1"13»3 (Jos. 4, 7) is apparently 
without special reason, as o is the regular vowel in such 
forms; possibly it is due to formal analogy with the im- 
peratives like n'lDB'. The fact that Metheg was ordi- 
narily employed to mark a long Qames before Shewa, 
would naturally lead to a confusion between 6 and d, 
and this is doubtless the reason why the Metheg with 
o is preserved only in exceptional ca§ps. The Metheg 
with 6 in forms like does not belong here, hut 

under the accentual Metheg (cf. below p. 85). 

(3) In the forms of the divine name with prefixed par- 

ticles, Metheg is used with the Pathah of the particle 
in all cases where the K is written without Hateph, to 
call attention to the fact that Pathah is the proper 
vowel here, and not Qames (a) even though the 8 has appar- 
ently quiesced, e. g., ''3‘7K3, &c.: so also with 

similar forms of mri', viz., Hirt'l, nin'3, &c., because 

they were read &c. 

(4) In the word a Metheg is employed after the 

Shewa to indicate that it is vocal, viz., (Pg. i, ]), 

and elsewhere. 


Accentual Metheg. 

The thii’d and most common use of the Metheg is to call 
attention, not to the vowel itself to which it is affixed, but to 
the fact that the vowel bears a special stress. This use may 
have originated from the fact that in certain forms the Me- 
theg marked a vowel which bore the secondary accent (cf. 
above pp. 83, 80). This use may he subdivided as follows. 

I. 

It is employed with a full vowel in the first open syllable 
two or more places before the tone to denote a secondarv 
accent. This is Baer’s so called ordinary Metheg (I. A.). 
Exemples are fflNH (Gen. 1. 27). ’IjIKn (Gen. 1(». ly). niihOnna 


1 Baer-Delitzsfli has with Hateph Qames; this is an additional 

indication of the o quality of the preceding Qames. 

2 For the Metheg with Pathah ef. below p. 94. 
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(Ezek. 42, 5), nngt-Ki (G-en. 7, 1), (Gen. 35, 20). The 

vowel of the open syllable is usually long as in the examples 
cited, hut it may also be short as in (2Sam. 5, 11), 

I’jna (Jos. 14, 1). 

This ordinary Metheg, however, includes a great deal more 
than Baer states. He enumerates cases like (Gen. 4, 8) 

and (Gen. 12, 2) under this head, but places cases like 

(Gen. 4, 12) and insi (Gen. 22, 13) under the so-called 
indispensable Metheg. This latter class of cases, and all cases 
in fact in which Metheg is employed with a vowel before a 
Hateph such as e. g., (Gen. 8, 5), njjlis (Gen. 18, 13), 

(Job. 17, 9), &c., are sim 2 )ly examples of forms with the 
ordinary Metheg. These forms are to be read, td-a-bod, ne- 
'e-hiiz, hd-a-st-ri, gd-ha-qdh, ii-^o-hdr, &c. 

In the case of forms beginning with copulative i the usage 
varies. Many such forms are without iMetheg under i, as e. g., 
niipn*?? (Gen. i, lo), inni (Gen. 19, 15), (Gen. 19, 30), 

(Gen. 12, 16), &c. Other forms again, particularly those with 
sibilants after the 1 take the Metheg with 1, the following 
consonant having Hateph Pathah, e. g., anP (Gen. 2, 12), 

(Lev. 25, 34), JiDfl (ISTum. 23, 18). (Ps.' 55, 22), Dj;n) (Ps. 

28, 9), &c. In the first case the forms are probably meant to 
be read ul-miq-ueh, iikh-mo, uS-te, ui-fa-hoth, the • tc being 
regarded as short, and forming one syllable with the following 
consonant; thus there is no open syllable two or moi-e places 
before the tone to receive Metheg. In the second case the 
forms, as is shown still more clearly by the use of the Hateph. 
are intended to be read u-sa-hav, ii-sa-dheh, ii-qa-rdv. ic-ra-em, 
the u being probably regarded as long, and forming by itself 
an open syllable, which being two places before the tone takes 
IMetheg. The inconsistency in the use of Metheg with 1 may 
be due to the fact that it was pronounced d by some and d 
by others, one tradition being preserved in one case, and the 
other in another, or it may be due to the fact the 1 was pro- 
nounced fi only before sibilants and certain other consonants. 

Cases in which the vowel a of the article takes iMetheg 
before a consonant with Shewa. and cases in which the a of 
the interrogative n takes Metheg are also to be classed here, 
the Metheg in all these cases marking the secondary tone in 
tke fii'st open syllable with full vowel two or more places back 
from the tone. Such forms as nDDDH (Lev. 3. 3). D’lbn- (Lev. 
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25, 32), n'2'=nsS2 (Ex. 7, 27), n'?pl3^ (Jer. 31, 21), are to be read 
hd-me-kas-seh, hd-le-uii-iim, hd-ge-far-de-im, Id-me-sil-luh b forms 
like npppn® (Gen. 18, 17), naion (Gen. 34, 31), (Ex. 2. 

7), DSnn (Job. 1, 9), are to be read hd-me-kas-seh, hd-ke-zo-ndh, 
hd-e-lekh, hd-hin-ndm. 

The Metheg is not used in the above cases w hen yod is the 
consonant immediately following the article or interrogative 
particle, e. g., ni'j’n ((Jen. 33, 5), onjlTH (Gen. 29, 5), c('C.: nor in 
cases like tJgaris (Xu. 35, 8), ajjjb (Ps. 144, 1), ^)N^ (Gen. 18, 13), 
(Joh. 22, 13), w'here the tone is on the sjdlahle immediately 
following; nor in cases where the syllable adjoining the article 
or interrogative particle has already what Eaer calls the usual 
Metheg as, e. g., yll^nn-N3 (2Ki. 9, 11), Di'nsn (Xum. 32, 6)4 
In the first of these exceptions the yod forms a diphthong 
with the preceding a, viz., hai-la-dhim, hai-dha-tem, so that we 
have what was regarded as a closed syllable two places or 
more before the tone, and hence no Metheg. In the second 
series of exceptions no Metheg is used because the a of n 
stands immediately before the tone; forms in which n precedes 
a consonant wdth Shewa are to be read as dissyllabic, viz., 
ham- at, laq-rdv, hav-ddh, S:c. In the third series of exceptions, 
the Metheg stands on the syllable which was preferred as the 
place of the secondary tone: in the first example ham probably 
forms a closed syllable, viz., bd-ham-su-gd’ ■, in the second, ha is 
only one place before the secondary tone \ In the case of 
n inten-ogative, moreover, no Metheg is employed in those 
forms in which Daghesh is placed in the consonant following 

' It is not impossible to regard the first syllable of forms with the 
article like nBDB.T as having an initial close<l syUahle, vh. ham-has-seh' 
and forms like oron (Nu. :i5, 8) in which the first syllable is certainly 
closed, viz. ham- at, and hence without Metheg, might seem to point 
that way. The Metheg would then belong under the second subdivision 
of accentual Metheg (cf. below). The difficulty with this view, however, 
is that it offers no e.vplanation of the absence of Metheg in forms like 

- Cf. above p. 79. ft. nt. 1 

3 Written with Metheg, viz., DSOP by \ an der Hooght, 170.3. This 
writing indicates the pronunciation ha-me-^at, the Metheg l.ein.T- the 
ordinary accentual IVletheg. ^ 

* Van der Hooght has na'ngjl with the second variety of accentual 
Metheg described below. 

3 Cf. Baer op, eit. p. 58, § 7. 
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the n. The a in these forms was of course regarded as standing 
in a closed syllable, hence no Metheg. 

IT. 

Metheg is employed in a number of cases in a closed syl- 
lable 1 with the Towels of the article, 1 consecutive, the pre- 
position )ID, the reflexive prefix nn, with a vowel before a 
doubled consonant, and with the vocvel of certain particles 
and constructs before Maqqeph; e. g., ’iwin (Gen. 10, 18), 
(Gen. 3,8), (Gen. 17,1^), (Ex. 14,13), 

(Gen. 32, 27), (Ex. l(i, 9), d5s 1S-1BD (Deut. 

11, 14), &c. According to Baer this Metheg is used only in 
the third syllable before the tone with the short vowels a, i, 
e, u - when the fii-st syllable before the tone has Shewa. and 
the word in question has a disjunctive accent. It is true that 
this variety of Metheg is used chiefly under the above con- 
ditions, but it does not seem to be confined to them, e. g., 
n%.T10 (Gen. 30, 16), niWpan-'jSD (Ezr. 1, 4), nitJST':’?? (Ex. 
29. 21), as5?n,“1 (Gen. 6, 6), (Job. 30, 14), l'cc. 

This use of Metheg is probably due to the fact that a 
special stress fell on the vowel in each of thes.e cases. That 
the article and 1 conversive bore originally a strong stress is 
indicated by the doubling of the following consonant ! It is 
also quite natural for a special stress to fall on the heavy 
prefix nn and on the vowel before a doubling, and on the 
final syllable (i. e. the original tone syllable) of a construct. 
M^hy a special stress should fall on proclitic prepositions and 
particles, except in the case of ]D which for the most part 
comes under the head of a vowel befoi'e a doubled consonant, 
the nun being regularly assimilated, is not entirely clear. 


' Olshausen apparently rejrards this Metheg as accentual, cf. Lehr- 
huch der Hebr. Sprache, Braunschweig. 1861. p. 88, e, 1. 

- According to Baer the vowel d. Qames Hatnph, is not included 
here, because Qaines with 3Ietheg is ordinarily long Qames and con- 
fusion would therefore have resulted, e. g., (Gen. 7. 11) &c. All 

the examples given by Baer {op. eit.. p. 199, § 27) are cases in which 
the d vowel is the vowel of 1>3. As it would be quite natural for the 
word meaning “aU” to have a special stress. Baer’s explanation of the 
regular absence of Metheg with this word is quite plausible. 

3 Cf. C. Brockelmann, Grundrifi der vergleickenden Grammatih der 
semitischen Sprachen, Berlin, 1908, Bd. 1, p. 107, v. 
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The fact that Metheg is not employed with the vowels in 
question in all cases would seem to indicate that they did not 
always hear a special stress. This stress was ordinarily pre- 
served hy tradition only in cases where the syllable in question 
was the only other syllable of special prominence in the word 
besides the tone syllable. No INIetheg was employed when 
the accent of a word was a conjunctive accent, as in that 
case the secondary tone was not so prominent. 

Whenever there is an open syllable two places from the 
tone in a word of the foim prescribed above, it regularly takes 
the Metheg according to rule, but in this case the Metheg is 
also affixed to the preceding syllable, e. g., (Gen. 22, 9), 

msnn (Hah. 3, 6), annsj (Gen. 43, 1 H), (Gen. 32, 27), 

&c. The Metheg in the open syllable in these examples may 
he due to the fact that it has become a fixture with the 
vowel before a Hateph, and so was retained in spite of the 
fact that the secondary tone falls on another syllable, or it 
may he that we have here a combination of two contlicting 
traditions, one school of Massorites preferring to place the 
secondary accent on the emphatic closed syllable k the other 
preferring the regular method of act-enting the first open syl- 
lable two or more places back from the tone. When the 
Hateph stands under a consonant which is not identical with 
the one that follows, and the vowel that precedes the Hateph 
is Holem, no Metheg is employed in the syllable before Holem, 
e. g., nSsl^n (Gen. 24, 11), (Xeh. 7, 94), (Gen. 19, 

22). In this case there appears to have been no doubt as 
to the place for the secondary tone, the long vowel seeming 
to all the most emphatic element out - ide of the syllable with 
primary tone. 

The forms with copulative 1 which Baer includes here, e. g.. 

(Gen. 13, 1. a). (Gen. 27, 29), (Deut. 6, 7), 

&.C., are perhaps properly classed under this head, f taking 
the secondary accent for the same reason as the preposition 
b)3: in this case the u is short, and the form:, are to he read 
ul-zar-a-ka, um-ha-ra-khe-kha, itv-'-okh-be-kha, &c. It is also 


1 That the iWetheg iii the closed syllable is the more original of the 
two is indicated by the fact that Jletheg before a Hateph is rarelv used 
in the best manuscripts, while the other occurs in a number of cases. 
Cf. Ginsburg, op. cit. pp. 474. 075. 731. 
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possible, boAvever. that the ii is long, and that the Metheg 
marks the secondary tone in an open syllable, vix., ii-h-zar- 
’a-hhd, ii-me-hd-ra-khe-hha (cf. below p. 92), u-re-sokli-he-khd, 
d:c.; if this is so these forms belong under (T). 

111 . 

Metheg is employed in the first of two closed syllables con- 
nected by Maqqeph with a word accented on the first syllable, 
provided this accent is disjunctive, e. g.. (Gen. 4, Ifi). 

(Gen. 4, 26), iS-lSDn (Gen. 33, 11), &c. The Metheg 
seems to indicate that the secondaiy tone, which would natur- 
ally fall on the syllable which is accented when the word is 
authotone, i. e.. on the last syllable, has been retracted to the 
preceding syllable in order to prevent the secondary and pri- 
mary accents from standing in adjoining syllables. Cases like 
(Gen. 31, 32), (Gen. 7, 2), (Gen. 28, 4). 

d'C. belong here; the secondary tone is retracted in spite of 
the syllable le before the primary tone, as is shown by the 
Segol for Sere. When the accent of the word after IMaqqeph 
was a conjunctive accent, the secondary accent on the preced- 
ing word was not so prominent and so was not specially 
marked, e, g., n'i*'^^nnn (Gen. (>, 9), nn'-no^: (Gen. 7, 22), iicc. 

Those forms of the Hithpael which Baer includes hero, e. g., 
nsannsn (Gen. 3, 24), 2|5;n)t (Gen. 6, 6), iG-., really belong 
under the preceding heading: forms with copulative such as 
tiDSnt (Jer. 3, 23), (Is. 45, 14). I'cc. are perhaps Itest 

considered as belonging under (I), ii being long and constitut- 
ing an open syllable, viz., u-the-has-se-nn. u-se-har-hiisli. 

Under this head are also to be classed the forms 'H'l and 
'n'l before Maqqeph, e. g., (Gen. 1. 3). (Gen. 

1. 5), (Gen. 5, IM). 

Of a similar character, moieover, is the IMetheg in the first 
syllable of an o imperfect followed by Macjqepb in which the 
0 has been shortened to 5. e. g.. (Job. 24, 14), 

(Ps. 121, 8). In all such cases the b has lost the tone 
and the Metheg is employed to emphasize the fact that the 
secondary tone is on the first and not ou the second syllable. 
In these forms, however, the Metheg is always employed 
without regard to the accentuation of the following word as 
it has come to be regarded as the regular sign of an imper- 
fect with b in the second svllable. on account of the contrast 
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with the Metheg in such forms as (Jos. 18, 20), which 

calls special attention to the fact that the imperfect has an o 
in spite of the Maqqeph. 


IV. 

Metheg is employed with a syllable containing Shewa in a 
variety of cases (cf. II. B. above page 79 f.) to indicate that 
some special stress falls on this syllable. The reason for the 
special accentuation of such syllables seems to be entirely a 
musical one, and as the musical value of the accents is lost, it 
is, of course, useless to speculate as to the exact value of the 
Metheg. All that can be said is that it denoted a special 
stressing of a usually unstressed syllable i in certain melodies. 

Exceptional uses of Metheg. 

The various uses of the Metheg enumerated above do not 
exhaust aU the instances in which it is employed. There are 
a number of cases in which it is difficult to say what is the 
reason for the addition of the Metheg. 

In the first place are to be noted the Methegs used in an 
initial closed syllable immediately before the tone syllable, 
e. g., n'py (Gen. 3fi, 23), (Ps. 14, 1), ^sTi (Ps. 71,11), inan 

(Ps. 65, 5), niny (Nu. 31, 12), (Jer. 12, 16), (Ezek. 

42, 13), &c. These Baer gi'oups under the euphonic Metheg. 
but his explanation of their significance as a class is not satis- 
factory. 

It is not impossible that in some cases the sign was used 
to call attention to a short vowel. This was perhaps the case 
in the Edomite proper names nj^y, ]lby (Gen. 36, 23; 40). Here 
some probably pronounced a long vowel in the first syllable 
as is indicated by the LXX equivalents of ni'?y, viz., rwAuv, 
r<uAu/i, FwAav: the Massorites on this supposition would have 
used the Metheg to call especial attention to the fact that 
they preferred the pronunciation with short vowel. 

In some cases, whatever was the original meaning of the 
sign, some Massorites undoubtedly regarded the iMetheg as 
indicating a secondary tone in a closed syllable, as is shown by 


* Cf. Baer. op. cit. p. 202. § 33; p. 20.3. ;; 37; p. 205. § 40, all near 
end of paragraph. 
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the fact that the following consonant is in some MSS. pointed 
with a Chateph, e. g., (Ps. 65, 5, Baer-Del.), (Prov. 
30, 17, Baer-Del.). 

The iMetheg in forms like is regarded by Baer as an 
additional sign of the absence of the Daghesh in the initial 
consonant of the second syllable, which view is not impossible. 
The sph-antic value of the thh-d consonant, duo to the vowel 
that originally stood before it, but which has been syncopated, 
would naturally lead to the idea that the preceding Shewa 
was vocal, and hence that the syllable before the Shewa was 
open. To indicate this view Metheg was employed. 

The forms and 'HM accented with Pashta are perhaps 
to be classed with these forms, if they indeed form one class, 
inasmuch as they have Metheg in what is apparently a 
closed syllable preceding the tone. It may be, however, that 
these forms, in the melody indicated by Pashta, were to be 
read ud-ie-hi, iiCi-ie-hi. 

In the second place the words take Metheg 

with the Pathah under t when the words have a disjunctive 
accent, viz.. ?int, Dsn.- It is not impossible that this Metheg 
was employed to call attention to the short vowel of the tirst 
syllable, and to prevent the pronunciation zd-ra-kha', -hhein, 
to which the combinations zar-a-kha, -khem would tend to be 
reduced in order to obviate the difficulty occasioned by the 
occuiTence of both y and spirated D in close proximity. 

Examples of individual forms with peculiar Methegs are, 
e. g., (Job. 40, 4), JJf JS; (Gen. .32, 18), (2 Chr. 1 4. 

6), : nn K'SI; (Prob. 30, 33). In 'n^p the Metheg may have 
been placed under b to indicate that the accent is not on the 
syllable marked with the prepositive accent, but on the second 
syllable. In the Metheg with i marks the short d; the 

Metheg in the first syllable is perhaps due to the irregular pro- 
nunciation of 5. Several of the imperfect forms of tyJD have 
a spirated 3, viz., and tyiDJ?) (1 Sam. 2.>, 20), doubtless 

following the analogy of the perfect where 3 regularly has this 
pronunciation, viz., ViB &c. This pronunciation may have 
given rise to the Metheg in the first syllable just as the spirant ic 
value of the third consonant may have done so in the forms 
like explained above. In D''*333Dt it is not impossible that 
the Metheg, by an extension of the use of the accentual Me- 
theg to a closed syllable, may be intended to mark the second- 
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ary accent in the second syllable before the tonei. In. K’S!’ 
a""! the Metheg is perhaps intended for the so-called euphonic 
Metheg (Baer III. A. h). 

Repetition of Metheg. 

In a number of cases two or more Methegs occur in the 
same word or series of words connected by Maqqeph. 

"When two or more syllables precede a Metheg denoting the 
secondary tone, the tir.st open syllable two or more places be- 
fore the syllable with Metheg takes an additional iletheg to 
denote what might be called a tertiary accent; e. g., 

(Xum. dl). (Ezek. 42, .o), (Gen. 12, d), 

(Gen. 9, 11). (Gen. 24, 48), (Gen. 

d4. 25), &c. 

When one of the elements discussed under the second sub- 
division of the accentual Metheg (cf. above p. 87 f.) occurs two 
places or more before a Metheg denoting the secondary tone, 
it may take a second iMetheg just as if the first Metheg de- 
noted the primary accent, e. g., (Is. oo, 9), 

(Ps. 18. 4fi). iVc. This Metheg denotes a tertiary accent as in 
the first case. 

A Metheg which for any 'of the reasons already stated falls 
on a short vowel in a closed syllable may be retained immed- 
iately before a Metheg which precedes a Hateph, e. g., 

(Gen. 22, 9). nmi 22 (Gen. l.h, 1). unless the Metheg stands with 
Holem. e. g., (Gen. 24, 11) [cf. above p. 11|. 

Occasionally an open syllable preceding a syllable with ile- 
theg before a Hateph al o takes a (Metheg for one of the 
reasons just stated, e. g.. (Ex. 2d, 5, Mantua). In the 

form (Ex. 22. 28, (Mantua) both second and third open 

syllable before the tone are marked by Metheg, indicating 
doubtless a combination of two traditions with regard to the 
place of the secondary tone. 

The (Metheg that marks a long or short vowel as such 
without regard to tone may stand before a Metheg which 
marks the secondary tone. e. g., (Deut. 29, 12). 

(Dent. 2H, 19), (Ezek. 47, 12)' &c. IVhen. however’ 

a syllable containing .such a Metheg is preceded by a syllable 
which should take the (Metheg denoting the secondaiw tone. 


> Cf. Broekelmatm. Griindriji. p. 103, r;. aa. 
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the accentual Metheg is omitted, e. g., (Xu. 9. 3). 

(Gen. 9, 15), &c. The non-accentual Metheg is here 
appai’ently treated as if it had accentual value, these cases 
following the analogy of instances like nw'pD’’? (Gen. 6, 1.3), 
where the Metheg, whatever it may have stood foi’ originally, 
certainly marks the secondary tone. 

Words ending in a final guttural and consisting of two 
closed syllables, which are joined by Maqqepli to a word with 
a disjunctive accent on the first syllable, may take an accentual 
Metheg with the vowel of the first syllable (cf. above p. 89). 
and a Metheg under the guttural (cf. above p. 8:1), e, g.. 

(Gen. 34, 16), (Gen. 24, 7), I'j-nan (Hos. 4, 17). 

In 1 (2 Sam. 23, 5) the Metheg may in both cases 

mark the long vowel before Maqqeph ; the one with '3, however, 
may be accentual. For the two Metbegs in (Gen. 32, 

18) cf. above p. 9!. 

Occasionally three Methegs are found in the same word, 
e. g., (Is. 22, 19. ilantua), (2 Ki. 5, 8) 2. 

Here the Metheg nearest the end of the word indicates the 
secondary tone according to rule, and the preceding complex 
of syllables takes two Methegs just as if -the secondary tone 
were primary (cf. al)Ove p. 92). 

Confusion in the Use and Interpretation of Metheg. 

The variety of uses to which the Metheg was put would 
naturally lead to a certain amount of inconsistency in its 
application to the text of the Old Testament, and also to a 
certain amount of confusion as to the meaning of the sign 
after its application, especially as this was not the work of one 
man working at one time, but of a large number working at 
different times and under various influences. Inconsistencies 
and misunderstandings, therefore, are to be expected, and in 
spite of the fact that the rules for its application were in all 


1 This pointing is given by Ulshauseii. Lehrbuch, p. 89. Xo Metheg 
is employed in either case in the Mantua edition. Van der Hooght. or 
Baer-Delitzsch. 

2 If this form is to be read 'winptfn (cf. Burney. Notes oh Hebr. text 
of the Book of Kings- Oxford, IHOH. pp. 208, 280; also 8tade and Schwally 
The Books of Kings in SBOT ed. hy Prof. Paul Haupt. Leipzig. 1904, 
p. 201), then the Metheg of the first syllable is like the first Metheg in 
forms like above. 
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probability tborougbly woi'ked over and systematized at a later 
period, some of these still remain. 

From the fact tliat tbe Metlieg was employed to call atten- 
tion to both long and short vowels, it happens that it was 
used not only with a long Qames, but sometimes also with a 
Qames Hatuph (cf. above p. 83 f.). The Jewish grammarians, 
however, considered that every (^ames marked with INIetheg 
indicated an a, hence they read D'Kln;?, &c., 

pd-’o-ld, jM-’ol-khd, ’d-rd-li, qd-da-sim, &c., respectively!. 

From the fact that it may stand in both open and closed 
syllables, it was sometimes doubtful as to which was the char- 
acter of the syllable in which it stood when the vowel marked 
with Jletheg was followed bj' a simple Shewa. Therefore it 
happens that a long vowel with Metheg before Shewa e. g., 
nn'in, ’Jllh ikc., is regularly considered by the Jewish 

grammarians as standing in a closed syllable 2, viz., hdi-thah, 
&c., though it is more likely that the syllable is open and the 
Shewa vocal, viz., lid-ie-tJiah, &cJ On the other hand certain 
cases in which we have a closed syllable with short vowel and 
INIetheg followed by silent Shewa are considered by the Masso- 
rites as open syllables, the Shewa being therefore vocal, e. g.. 
11^7' (Gen. 18. 18)! and iTJin (Lev. 7, 33)-*, and certain of the 
forms mentioned on page 13f., e. g.. inan (Ps. ti.o. 5), iJjVn 
(Proh. 3(1. 17). which are evidently to be read according to 
certain Massorites ii-he-ieh, ti-he-leh, ti-va-har. t'l-la-ag. The 
fact that, in a combination of forms like ntT', riTT' with a pre- 
ceding word by Maqqeph, no IMetheg is used in the final open 
syllable of the first word, e. g., (Gen. 9. 1 ,5), seems to 

indicate that the iletheg in the second word was considered 
an accentual Jletheg. That the Jlassorites Avere not always 
certain as to whether the Metheg stood in an open or closed 
syllable Avhen the voAvel was short is shown by the form 
which Avas marked with Metheg in the fii-st syllable; viz., 
■Whatever may have been the original meaning of the Metheo- 
here, it Avas considered as marking an open syllable by the 
IMassorites, and a .special Metheg Avas often placed after the 

> Cf. Gespnins-Kautzsch, Rebraische Grammatih 28 »« Aufl I einzia- 
1909, 1). 52, V. " " ^ 

2 (ieseilius-Kautzseli, op. cit. p. tiH, j. 

“ Cf. Konig, Lehrgehdude 1. pp. Ill — 118. 

■* (.'f. Baer, op. cit.. p. 65, ft. nt. 2. 
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Shewa to show without a doubt that the intended reading 
was ’a-Se-re and not 'aS-re, as would he possible if the pointing 
were simply 

Cases in which we hare two accentual Methegs in adjacent 
syllables, the second usually standing before a Hateph vowel, 
are perhaps, as we have seen, due to a combination of two 
traditions as to the proper place for the Metheg (cf. pp. 92, 88). 

Use of Hatephs after Metheg. 

There seems to have been a tendency that was not com- 
pletely carried out, to mark vocal Shewa after Metheg by a 
Hateph. This tendency seems to have originated fi-om the 
close association of iVfetheg with a following Hateph in words 
where the Hateph stands under a guttm'al, where of course 
it is quite regular, as, e. g., in T\OVi (Gen, 1, 26), (Gen. 

14, 10), .T^ns (Gen. 9, 21), ni?ns (Gen. 18, 15), a'pSS (Gen. 4, 
10), riasn (Gen. 42. 16), &c. From such cases it was extended 
to forms in which the consonant following the Metheg was 
not a guttural, Hateph Pathah being employed except in the 
vicinity of an u or o vowel or of a labial consonant, when 
Hateph Qames is used; e. g., (Ex. 5, 18), (Gen. 1, 

18), ann (Gen. 2, 12). nrij?^ (Gen. 2, 24), 3^?!? (-rob. 17, 9), njlOB' 

(Ps. 39, 13), (Gen. 29, 3), (Gen. 27, 13). This use 

of Hateph we hnd extended by some authorities to cases in 

which the Shewa is certainly not vocal, e. g., pns) (Gen. 21, 6), 

(Jer. 22, 15], “in^N (Job. 29, 25), ic. 

In the case of Shewa following non-guttural consonants, the 
Hateph is the rule according to some grammarians with a 
consonant which has lost the doubling preceded by Pathah, 
e. g., (Jud, 16, 16), (Ps. 113, 1), &c., and also with 

a consonant after any vowel, when the same consonant is 
repeated immediately, e, g., D'Tib (Ps, 68, 7), (Gen. 27, 

13), &c. Here the use of the Hateph has been carried to 
greater lengths than elsewhere, though even in this case there 
are exceptions! 


• These rules, though said to he rules ol Ben Asher, are not supported 
hj- the evidence of the best manuscripts. Still they represent the ideas 
ot certain of the grammarians, and as such are worthy of note: cf. Ge- 
senius-Kautzsch op. cit. p. 5.5 foil.. Ginsbui'g. Ititrod. p. 466; T. C. Foote, 
Some Unwarranted Innovations in the text of the Hebrew Bible; JHU. 
Circs. Ao. 163, June, *1903, p. 71f. 
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Baer’s rule that Metheg always stands with a vowel which 
precedes a Hateph unless the consonant between them is 

doubled, results from the fact that in all cases except those 
in which the Hateph follows a guttural, the Hateph is due to 
the iMetheg and not vice versa. 

Relation between Metheg and Daghesh. 

In a number of cases the Metheg seems to stand in 

some relation with Daghe.sh, particularly with the Daghesh 
which represents an accentual doubling, such as the Da- 
ghesh following the article. As both signs have a similar 

signification, both denoting an emphasis of some sort, a 
Daghesh does not usually follow Metheg. as in that case 
they would both emphasize the same vowel. The two signs 
are often mutually exclusive. This fact appears most clearlv 
in the case of n interrogative. Here when the n is pointed 
with Pathah it regularly takes Metheg. e. g.. riDDOn (Gleu. 
18,17), &c. [cf. above p. 85 f.). but in a certain number of 
cases, chieriy with Shewa after the initial consonant of the 
word to which n is prefixed, Daghesh stands in this consonant 
instead, e. g., nOlJSSSn (Gen. 18, 21), 20'»ri (Lev. 10. 19). n3l25?n 
(Xu. 13, 20), (1 Sam. K*. 24). c'cc. A similar relatii.n 

between the Metheg and the Daghesh was perhaps felt also 
in the case of the article and 1 conversive. Compare for 
example nMDH (Lev. 3, 3), nnW'i (Gen. 21. 14), with nnjsan 
(Ecc. 10, 18), (Gen. 26, 29), &c. 

We find Metheg instead of Daghesh also in some instances 
in which the Daghesh represents a real doubling. Compare, 
for examples, (Jon. 4, II), (Ps. 113, 1). 

In a number of cases, however, in spite of this antithesis we 
find both Metheg and Daghesh together, e. g.. cases like 
(Gen. 10. 18). IJ/asr’l (Gen. 3, 8), in which "both Metheg 
and Daghesh emphasize the same thing, viz., that the vowel 
of the article or 1 conversive has a secondary stress, and cases 
like (Gen. 32, 27), mnSD (Gen. 19. 34). nroi?;: (Gen. 4. 

24), (Glen. 23, 9), Ac., in which the Daghesh indicated 

simply a doubled consonant and had no accentual meaning, 
and hence Metheg was affixed to the preceding vowel to in- 
dicate that it bore the secondary tone. 

'While it seems probably that this antithesis between Me- 
theg and Daghesh was recognized, and made use of to a 
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certain extent, it was certainly never generally applied to the 
text of the Old Testament, doubtless because it served no 
special purpose. It is not impossible, however, that on this 
antithesis is based the use of the sign Eaphe (cf. below p. 23). 

Relation between Metheg and the Musical Accents. 

One of the most important points of difference, according 
to Baer, between the so-called light and heavy Metheg is that 
the light jMetheg may he changed into certain conjunctive 
accents, e. g., (Gen. 2, 19) instead of while the 

heavy Metheg is never supplanted in this way. 

It is to he noted, however, that even when according to 
what appear to be the Massoretic rules, such change is pos- 
sible, it is not by any means always made^. Moreover the 
JMetheg in a closed syllable immediately before the tone which 
may become a conjunctive accent as in (Is. 26, 14). 

Vjj’aTlNI (1 Clu'. 28, 11), is certainly different from the ordinary 
accentual Metheg in an open syllable two or more places from 
the tone. So the fact that two Methegs may be replaced by 
a conjunctive accent does not necessarily show that they are 
of the same character. 

The fact that the so-called heavy JMetheg is not ordinarily 
changed to a conjunctive accent may be due to the difference 
in the character of the forms in which it is found. In most 
cases it c»ccurs in a closed syllable, while the so-called light 
Metheg ordinarily occurs in an open syllable. 

That the so-called heavy Metheg may occasionally become 
a conjunctive accent is shown by such forms as, (Gen. 

24, 7) for jiniV, (E^i’a 4. 1) for (Deut. 

3, 24) for ijSnJTlM, lic., where the Metheg is replaced by the 
so-called Methiga^. 

The difference between forms with JMetheg and those with 
a conjunctive accent is probably one of a more or less musical 
recitation of the word; JMetheg indicating simply a stress or 
emphasis of some kind, the conjunctive accent, a stress plus 
some musical modulation. It is not impossible that the reason 

1 Cf. ^\'. AViokes, A Treatise on the Accentuation of the , . . Prose 
Books of the O. T., Oxford, 1887, pp. 67, 73, 80, 81, 91, 97, 109, 110, 111; 
A Treatise on the Accentuation of the ■ . . Poetical Books of the O. T., 
Oxford, 1881, pp. 57, 70, 86, 88. 

2 Cf. AVickes, Accent, of Prose Books, pp. 81. 82. 

Voi. xxxn. Part I. 7 
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the Metheg is replaced hy the conjunctive accent, instead oi 
standing together with it, is in the first instance a mechanical 
one, to avoid the heaping up of diacritical points, as almost 
all these conjunctive accents are placed below the consonant 
in the same position as Metheg. f'ompare for example D'lXn 
with Metheg, with nn«n, D-tKn, mKH, nn«n, D'lwn, with Munah, 
Merha, Mehuppakh. Mayela, and Azla respectively. 

Other Signs derived from Metheg. 

Numerous as are the uses of the Metheg which have been 
enumerated, the category of its activities has not yet been ex- 
hausted. There are several other diacritical marks which are 
identical with Metheg in form and which seem to he simply 
extensions of the uses of Metheg ])roper. These diacritical 
marks are Silluq, Paseqi, and Raphe 

The fundamental use of Metheg, as we have seen, was to 
call special attention to something, and the things to which 
it ordinarily called the attention were three in number, viz., 
a consonant, a vowel (long or short), and an accent. 

The Silluq, which calls attention to the strong emphasis 
that rests on the accented syllable of the final wmrd in a verse, 
is probably simply an extension of the accentual Metheg. 

The Paseq2, in one of its uses, is practically identical with 
the iMetheg that emphasizes a final guttural to prevent its 
being slurred with the initial guttural of the following word, 
as, e. g., ^nsn rns (Nu. 12 , 5), (Hos. 4, 4), rjBfn nbtst 

(Ps. 105, 28), (Gen. 31, 41), nn -JIS (Hos. 4, 19) '&c. 

The Paseq in question is called paseq euphonicmn, and is used 
occasionally without any regularity betweeu two words, one of 
which ends and the other begins with the same consonant, 
e. g., I ‘jsn (P.s. 08, 21), yi | (Ps. 141, 4), I ]5 (Cant! 
4, 12), Ac. The chief differences between Metheg and Paseq 
in this case seem to be first that iMotheg is used in the case 
of a guttural including n, while Pa.seq is used with other con- 
sonants including n; secondly that in the case of Metheg the 
two cousonants are not uccexsarily identical, while in the case 


• For the ideutit}- of Silluij and Paseq with 5Ietlieg' in form cf. Wickes 
Accent, of Foet Bools, p. 93. 

2 For the best discussion of the uses of Paseq cf. IVickes Accent, of 
Poet. Bools, pp. 95—98; Accent, of Prose Bools, pp. 120—129. 
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of Paseq they are regulai'ly so. though there is one instance in 
which this is not the case, the consonants liowever being both 
sibilants, viz., | (Dent. 8, 15). These differences, it is 
plain, are merely formal, perhaps accidental, and not differences 
in principle. It is not improbable that the Paseq originated 
from the iMetheg used with consonants, which for some reason, 
perhaps by accident, was placed after the word instead of under 
the final consonant. 

The chief use of the so-called ordinary Paseq, however, seems 
to be to call special attention to the word after which it was 
placed, e. g., | m.T (Ex. 15, 18), niD; | jnil'n (1 Sam. 14, 

45), tosn I (Ezek. 33, 25), ’jnN | (Ps. 66, 18). 

This is evidently an extension of the same general principle 
which lies at the basis of the use of Metheg. 

Erom its position between two words or pei haps more espe- 
cially because it was employed to prevent two identical con- 
sonants from being slurred together, Paseq came naturally to 
be used as a sign of separation. This is the principle at the 
basis of the paseq distinctivum, e. g., 1 IDK’l (Gen. 18, 15), 

which is marked with Paseq to denote that the two words 
are to be separated and not closely connected as in the iden- 
tically sounding combination nip'tn | lisn (Jos. 15, 25), 

where the two words are to be treated as distinct names. &c. 
It also lies at the basis of paseq homontjmkum, which is em- 
ployed occasionally between two identical or similar words, 
e. g., nni3N 1 nnias (Gen. 22, 11), ]OK I (Xu. 5, 22), VlDH 
i (Gen. 17. 13), VW'. I (Ezek. 3. 27). Here also be- 

longs what is called paseq eiiphemisticutn, which separates the 
divine name from a word with which it seemed improper to 
associate it, e. g,, Dl.S | (Heut. 4, 32), nj;") 1 (1 Sam. 

18, 10), I ni.T (1 ki. 11. 14), I (Ps. in, 13). 

Finally the Paseq implying separation was made a part of 
the system of musical accents. It was employed in some cases 
as a disjunctive accent to mark the dichotomy in clauses 
governed by certain of the minor disjunctive accents, though the 
principles that govern its application are the same as in the 
case of the ordinary Paseq: we liave namely jpaseg distinctivum, 
emphaticuin, homonymicum, euplwnicum, ewphemisticum. 

Besides being employed as an independent disjunctive accent, 
Paseq is employed to transform a conjunctive into a disjunctive 
accent. In the prose books, when joined to Munah, it forms 
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Legarmeh or Munah Legarmeh. In the poetical books, from 
Shalsheleth, Azla, and Mehuppah it forms Great Shalsheletb, 
Azla Legarmeh, and iMehujipah Legarmeh. In the case of 
the prose accent Shalsheleth, the Paseq is added to an already 
disjunctive accent for the sake of conformity with the pausal 
Shalsheleth of the poetical hooks 

The upright line to tlie left of the two })erpendicular dots 
in Zaqeph Gadol ( ) is possibly nothing hut Paseq, which true 
to its emphatic nature indicates a fuller, stronger melody than 
Zaqeph Qaton with the two perpendicular dots alone 2 . 

The Raphe, which is a straight mark similar to iNIetheg, 
only horizontal instead of perpendicular, is possibly also simply 
lletheg in its origin. It has been shonn that the antithesis 
of Metheg and Daghesh was probably recognized by the iMasso- 
rites, but that only an exceptional use was made of this prin- 
ciple (cf. above p. 19). It is not impossible that the inventors 
of the system of pointing, in ca'^ting about for a sign to mark 
the absence of Daghesh, selected tlie iMetheg for this use on 
account of its recognized antithesis to Daghesh. To place the 
Metheg either before or after the consonant in which the ab- 
sence of Daghesh was to be noted would have led to great 
ambiguity, as Jlethog in this position already had a well de- 
fined positive signification, so it was placed above the consonant 
in question, and here, probably for reasons of convenience, it 
was written in a horizontal position. 

Conclusion. 

The results of the preceding discussion may ho briefly sum- 
med up as follows. In general the traditional classification of 
the uses of Metheg as set forth by Raer, has been rejected 
and new principles of division set up. An attempt has been 
made to reduce all of the uses of iMetheg to the same funda- 
mental principle, to show what the relation between frlethew 
and certain diacritical marks is; and finally to prove that 
certain of these marks are simply extensions of Iklothet^. 

Three chief uses of the 3Ietheg are to he distinguished, viz., 


‘ So ITiekes, Accent, of Prose Books, p. l:iJ. 

2 Wickes thinks this is a doubled accent mark like Gershaim 1") Merkha 
Aephula 0, or Fazer Gadol (-), the sign': standing for of. Accent, of 
Prose Books, p. IS. ' 
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that which calls special attention to a consonant, that which 
calls special attention to a vowel long or short, and that which 
marks a secondary or tertiary accent, the accentual Metheg. 

The historical development of these uses is perhaps to he 
conceived of as follows. At first the sign was a nota iene 
attached to a consonant or a vowel. From the fact that the 
Metheg was often affixed to a vowel which bore the secondary 
accent, the sign acquired an accentual meaning, and was em- 
ployed to mark the secondary tone, regularly in an open syl- 
lable, as it was in such syllables that the accentual use ori- 
ginated, and also to some extent in cldsed syllables. The most 
important and most common use of the Metheg, viz., the 
accentual use, would therefore not be the most original use 
of the sign. An extension of its accentual use was to mark 
an accent falling on a Shewa as the result of the musical 
recitation of the text. A further extension of the accentual 
Metheg is the use of the sign as Sillu<i to mark the tone 
syllable of the final wcn'd in a verse. The Paseq seems to bo 
derived from the Metheg, being most commonly employed to 
call special attention not to a single sound or accent, but to 
a whole word. It originated perhaps from the Metheg affixed 
to consonants. Its uses as a sign of separation, and as an 
element of the system of musical accents are secondary. Finally 
from an accidental opposition between Metheg and Daghesh, 
the Metheg comes to be used in a changed position as Eaphe 
to mark the absence of Daghesh. 

As the result of the varying uses of Metheg a certain amount 
of confusion arises in the application of the sign, and its uses 
have for the most part never been carried out to their logical 
conclusion. This is particularly true of its minor uses, such 
as for example its use to specially mark out a vowel, but it 
is also the case even in its most important and most common 
use, as the sign of the secondary accent. Here it is practically 
confined to open syllables for the reason stated above, though 
in a number of cases it is for special reasons extended to closed 
syllables. 

The same thing is true of the Paseq, the cases in which it 
is omitted, when it might be applied according to rule, are 
much more numerous than the cases in which it occurs. 

From the fact that Metheg was very frequently used before 
a Hateph in words containing a guttural has arisen a tendency 
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to use a Hateph in place of a simple Sliewa after all Metliegs, 
but here again the tendency after some development became 
abortive. 

Metheg has come, probably through accident, to be regarded 
to some extent as the antithesis of Daghesli, hence the devel- 
opment of Raphe from Metheg. 

The fact that a conjunctive accent is at times substituted 
for Metheg, does not necessarily show anything with regard 
to the value of the Metheg, it is simply the substitution of a 
sign denoting melody for a nota bene or accentual sign. The 
fact that Metheg is n'ot retained in addition to the musical 
accent is perhaps due to the fact that in the great majority 
of cases the proper position of both was to the left of the 
vowel of the syllable to which they appertained, and so the 
less important sign was omitted. 

Metheg has never been regarded as a sign which has every- 
where the same meaning, but there has always been a ten- 
dency among grammarians to exaggerate the importance of 
the accentual Metheg which marks the secondary tone and 
hence an open syllable, at the expense of the less prominent 
varieties, and to ascribe to this Metheg cases which really 
belong elsewhere. Enough has been said, however, to show 
that in no case can the meaning of Metheg be considered as 
fixed a priori, it does not necessarily mark a long vowel, or 
an open syllable, nor is the Shewa that follows it necessarily 
vocal, its significance will depend on the character of the i'orm 
in which it occurs. 

Nevertheless in spite of this fact, Metheg taken in con- 
nection with the other pointing, and our knowledge of the 
forms derived from other sources, furnishes very useful evidence 
with regard to the traditional pronunciation of Hebrew, and 
is therefore quite worthy of the attention of those who make 
a study of Hebrew grammar. 

Metheg is not the only sign, the conception of which is in 
need of revision; the last word has by no means been said as 
to the significance of a number of the marks used by the 
Massorites. A thoroughgoing investigation of the principles, fun- 
damental and derived, of these marks would, I think, reduce 
to much smaller proportions the residuum of unexplained forms 
in the text of the Hebrew Bible. 



A Conjechiral Interpretation of Cuneiform Texts voL V, 
81 — 7 — 27, 49 and 50. — By Ellen Seton Ogden, 
Albany, New York. 

The following text appeared in 1898, but no interpretation 
has yet been given beyond the more or less generally accepted 
opinions that the fragment is part of one of the so-called “prac- 
tice-tablets”, and that the older characters thereon are some- 
what imperfectly executed Babylonian pictographs.i Against 
this hypothesis it may be urged, first, that the archaic signs 
do not have at all the peculiar genre of Babylonian writing 
nor do they resemble the Babylonian signs of any known 
period or locality with sufficient closeness to warrant calling 
them Babylonian; and secondly, that the marked diversity of 
characters in each case and under each heading still remains 
unexplained. 

The present paper wishes to suggest that the fragment may 
be part of an Elamitic-Babylonian syllabary in which the 
Elamitic equivalents! are given under a Babylonian or Xeo- 
Babylonian denominative usually to be found at the left of 
each case. It will beJnoted that while the Babylonian signs 
are fairly homogeneous, the others seem to represent two 
distinct types of writing. One is partly linear and partly 
cuneiform but still pictographic; the other is partly cuneiform 
and apparently the style of a later period. It is with the 
archaic signs only that this paper is to deal, but the suggestion 
may be made that the later ones are likewise Elamitic, since 
the Elamites developed a cuneiform system of their own prob- 
ably parallel to that of the Mesopotamian Valley. 

According to de Morgan, the proto-Elamitic script appears 
for the first time in Susa during the period of archaic culture 
which ended about 4000 B. 0. (dating Sargon at 3800 B. C.). 


> Weber. “Die Literatur der Babylonier und Assyrer”. ji* 293. 
VOL. XXXII. Part II. 8 
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Of course this must be considerably reduced if the conclusions 
of more recent writers be accepted in regard to Sargon. Pere 
Scheil places the inscriptions of Karibu of Susinak in the 
middle or end of the fom'th millenium B. C. ^ It would be 
too hazardous to assign a date to the archaic forms of the 
present tablet without more data, but theii- general appearance 
would indicate that they are later than the proto -Elamitic 
of Karibu, and it is of course possible that the mixture of 
linear and cuneiform characters may be accounted for by a 
revival of archaic writing such as took place in Babylonia. 



In working over the interpretation on these unfamiliar signs 
many suggestions were gleaned from a study of Cretan writing 
in Ml-. Arthur J. Evan’s Scripta Minoa. Mr. Evans himself 
has called attention more than once to the close resemblance 
between certain Cretan and Babylonian pictographs and this 
was found to be even more strikingly true of the Cretan and 
Elamitic. Of course it is impossible to claim identity when 
the resemblance can be accounted for by coincidence or the 
nature of the object represented, yet there are here definite 
characteristics in common which at least raise the question of 


I Morgan, Delegation en Perse, vol. vi, p. 60, 61. Pumpelly Ex- 
plorations in Turkestan, vol. I, pp. 501f. ’ 
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connection between the Minoan civilization of the Mediter- 
ranean basin, and the culture not only of the Mesopotamian 
VaUey hut also of the great “Hinterland” of Elam. The 
direction of the transmission of the culture and the possible 
part played in it by the Hittite civilization must be left to 
future investigation. All that the present paper wishes 
to call attention to in passing are certain resemblances of 
writing. To facilitate this the Cretan forms are included in 
the text. 

Case. A. The case sign is NE, the original meaning of 
which seems to have been “to be hostile, to destroy” and as 
will be shown later its earliest form was the picture of a 
weapon or implement for cutting. For full assignment of 
meanings here and under succeeding signs see Meissner’s Ideo- 
gramme and Brunnow’s Classified List. With regard to the 
Elamitic characters it must also be remembered that the signs 
are reversible, pointing towards either right or left. 

1. For identifications of forms see as follows. Elamitic, 
Lists'^, Xos. 408, 416, 417, 501. Babylonian, i?ec.2 Xos. 257, 
517 bis. The Babylonian SB = abatu. to destroy, (Br. 8650) 
ahazu, to seize, (Br. 8651) sahapu, (Br. 8737) to overthrow, 
destroy. The origin of the pictograph is not clear. 

2. See for Elamitic Liste No. 412; for Babylonian Rec. 
No. 154. An analysis of the Semitic meanings of this sign 
leads to the conclusion that it is a pictograph representing 
two crossed arrows, hence the double meanings nakaru, nakru, 
to be hostile, enemy (Br. 1143—4), and nasaru, to protect 
(Br. 1146). Compare also Sanu (M. 654), sunnu (Br. 1148), 
to change, alter. In support of this origin may be quoted the 

crossed arrows of the Egyptian NEIT, to indicate ho.sti- 

and possibly the Cretan sign although Evans < 

at present ascribes to it a different origin and meaning. 

3. This sign is obviously late and has no exact counter- 
part. The nearest to it is perhaps the Neo-Babylonian form 


* For Elamitic cliaracters wlien cited under this heading see l)e Mor- 
gan’s Delegation en Perse, Paris, 1901 — 1905, Vol. VI. 

2 For Babylonian characters when cited under this heading see Thureau- 
Dangin’s Eeeherches sur VOrigine de VEcriture cuneiforme, Paris, 1898. 

3 Evans, Script a Minoa. p. 114. 

4 Evans, op. cit. List, 112 a. 
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quoted, which is the usual sign for salmu, statue, image. The 
customary reading for this in Sumerian is ALAM, hut it is 
worth noting that salmu is given as one of the Semitic mean- 
ings for NTT, (Br. 1963) and that this association with NTT 
may account for its presence under this case sign. Possible 
the form here found is a late Elamitic equivalent of the Neo- 
Babylonian. 

4. This sign is clearly a compound, of which the first part 
apparently serves as a determinative. 

a) This determinative suggests grain or a growing plant 
and finds a parallel in the Elamitic sign Liste 75 or in one 
of the groups 557 — 61 and 116 — 7, all of which are plant 
signs. Eor the Babylonian compare Bee. 14U, where SE = 

plant or grain or wood; the Cretan (List 92.1, d)i, 

unmistakably a plant sign, and the Egyptian a clump of 
papyrus 2. The sign may he therefore tentatively read here 
as an Elamitic determinative for plant or wood comparable 
to isu in Babylonian. 

b) The second part of the compound (see for Elamitic forms 
Liste 71 — 2, and for Babylonian, Bee. 19) has been already 
identified with ^ NU = balu, to destroy (Br. 1961). 

It is clear from the archaic form that this character and 
not = KUE, PAP (see above) was the original of the 
present case sign though both have the meanings “hostility, 
destruction” in common and seem to have been to a certain 
degree interchangeable. For its use with a plant determinative 
compare NU-U (isu) some kind of instrument for cutting 
(Br. 1993) and NL- (isu) SAE (amelu) gardner (Br. 1992). 

5. Again a compound, hut as yet unidentified. 

Case B. The case sign is NA = abnu, a stone, (Br. 1582). 

1. Pere Scheil has already identified the Elamitic sign 
(Liste 373 — 7) with the Babylonian GrAL-ZU (Bee. 98 + 188). 
ZU = hurasu, gold (Br. 134) or sarpu, silver, (Br. 138), hence 
GAL-ZU would mean “a large nugget of gold or silver". 

2. Two Elamitic signs (Liste 19, 20, 22) may compared 
and also the group Liste 722—734 which suggests weights 

' Evans, op. cit. 

2 Erman, Egyptische Grammatik, M. Xos. 41, 42, and Evans ov cit 
page 114. ’ 
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■with the amount or value marked thereon. The Cretan ^ 
{List 53, 54) also suggests a ■nmight though not so regarded 
by Evans.i The Babylonian form is clearly that for NA = 
abnu, stone, {Bee. 13). 

Case C. This is very difficult. The case sign may he read 
either gy MA or a variant of BA. If the former its 

archaic form was which Prince describes as “a represen- 

tation of land, earth",2 and which is not unlike the character 
here found. If the latter, the primitive meaning would seem 
to have been “to cut, divide, apportion” and the pictograph 
some kind of an implement. 

1. For possible Elamitic, see Liste 543 — 6 and for the Baby- 
lonian, Bee. 10, in which case it is the same as the case sign 
MA mentioned above. 

2 — 1. Compare iiste 712 for the Elamitic; no similar forms 
in Babylonian. 

Case D. The broken case sign permits only a conjectural 
reading, but DU, meaning dahadu, be plentiful (Br. 4474) 
is the best restoration. 

1. With the Elamitic form {Liste 484) compare the Cre- 
tan ^ {List 98)3 representing two palm branches. Evans 

has noted the resemblance to the archaic form of DU, he 
plentiful (see Bee. 64 and above) < and the palm as a symbol 
of prosperity and plenty was probably not confined to Baby- 
lonian. 

Case E. The Elamitic form is Liste 339, not identified. 

Case F. The case sign is broken, but is probably The 
sign is here used with its double significaton of kalbu, on the 
one hand and of amelu (Br. 11256), hultu (Br. 11258) and 
baltu (Br. 11257) on the other, the two latter being used 
instead of the more ordinary US, UB,U although 

the underlying idea of the case is clearly that of the organs 
of generation. 

1. For the Elamitic and Babylonian see Liste, 201 — 3, and 


' Evans, qp. cit. p. 202. 

- Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon p. 228. 
3 Evans, op. cit. 

< Evans, op. cit p. 98. 
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Rec. 26. The latter equals US == ridii, (Br. 5401), GIS = 
rihu, (Br. 5042) and XITAH = zikaru (Br. 5048). 

2. The Elamitic form (Liste 195) corresponds to the Baby- 
lonian sign (J?ec. 403) GA = aladu, to hear (Br. 5415). 

3. The Babylonian is listed in Eec. as Xo. 438. LIK = 
Kalhu, dog. 

Case O. The case sign is obliterated, but the contents of 
the case are olearly related to those of the preceding one in 
much the same way that Babylonian MAH and XITA are 
related to US. 

1. Compare for Elamitic Liste 197 and for the Babylonian 
Eec. 27. The latter equals NITA, zikaru, male (Br. 957) and 
URU, ardu, slave (Br. 956). 

2. Compare for Elamitic Liste 196 and for the Babylonian 
Eec. 20, GAN, an irrigated field. Pere Scheil has already 
identified this Elamitic sign with the Babylonian GAX h but 
its presence here in this group is difficult to understand except 
by an association of ideas peculiarly Semitic. This inter- 
pretation is strengthened by the fact that one of its thi-ee 
sign names is GA-GUXU, viz. the gunu of the GA which 
here appears as Xo. 2 of Case F and which means aladu, to 
bear. Considering the late date of the tablet as indicated bv 
the character of the case signs such a gunu-hypothesis is wholly 
tenable. 

3. Seemingly a variant of Xo. 2. 

Case H. Case sign lost and the signs late. 

Case 7. Xo case sign, though strangely enough in the usual 
place for it the tablet is unbroken. Xo identifications. 

Case J. Case sign is inu, eye. 

1, 2, 3. All variants of the same sign for which see for the 
Elamitic Liste 612, and for the Babylonian Eec. 238. It 
represents the side view of the eye ball with the ••eye-string"’. 

Case K. Case sign is ‘BT = SIG. Its primitive meaning 
seems to have been ‘Tresh, bright, pale, yellow or green”. 
Later it has also a numerical value. 

1. X^o. Elamitic equivalent. The Babylonian form is Eec. lol, 
SIG, arku, pale, yellow. Barton also gives to it the numerical 
value 216,000.2 


' Delegation eti Perse, Liste, Xos. 372, 384. 
2 Origin of Babylonian Writing, Xo. 308. 
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2. This is the Elamitic sign Liste 653 with numerals inserted. 
Barton has suggested that the original form was 

3600x 60 = 216,0001 and this corresponds to Bee. 491 which 
also equals 216,000 or 3600 x 60. 

3. Likewise a numeral. 2 

Cctse L. Case sign is ^ = §AR, totality, completeness, also 
the numerical value 3600 (Br. 8234). 




I -f / V'fL. ' 


I •/ ‘ >'9 f hT‘"' 

CX 




1. The Elamitic form is given in Liste 653, with which 
compare also Liste 26, 27, 28, from which it will l)e seen that 
Pere Scheil has already identified this sign with Bee. 206 (cf. 
also 476, 489) SAB = gitraalu, kissatu, etc., and the numeral 
3600 (Br. 8234). 

2. For the Elamitic see Liste 700, (cf. also 637), and Deleg- 
ation en Perse, vol X, PI. 4, D. 


1 See The Maverford Library Collection, Pt. II, pp. 16, 17. 

2 See The Harerford Library Collection, loc. cit. and Hifijnecht, B. E. 
XX, p. 26 . 
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The Babylonian form is Bee. 490, to which Thureau-Dangin 
gives the numerical value 36,000. 

On the reverso cases M-Q show late characters. 

Case B. The case sign is broken away, but the general 
meaning of the signs contained in the case is “brightness, 


light”. 

1. The Elamitic form is given in Liste 832. A similar 
Babylonian sign (Bee. 549) remains unidentified, but a possible 


meaning for all three signs is suggested by than Cretan 


(List 56) 1 which Evans interprets as an ingot of gold or 
bronze. 

2. Compare for the Elamitic Liste 361 — 3, tentatively iden- 
tified by Pere Sched with isatu, fire, the archaic form 

of which is given in Bee. 82, suppl. 79, and which represents 
a burning torch. 

3. Here the Elamitic is very close (see Liste 29) and has 
been identified with <(|^, AZA*G (Bee. 252) silver. 

4. The Elamitic form (Liste 97 — 8) has been already identi- 
fied with AN (Bee. 5). Compare the Cretan star or sun 


svmbol 




(List 107 d). 


5. No similar sign and no clue as to interpretation. The 
sign itself suggests a pair of polished metal mirrors. 

Case S. and T. have only late characters. 

Case X. Case sign is as follows, GIN, to go; TUM, to 
cause to go; GUB, to stand, to set up; Du and BA with 
somewhat undetermined force. The signs in this case clearly 
convey the idea of motion but with two exceptions remain 
unidentified. 

1, 2, 5, 6, all unidentified. 

3. Compare the Elamitic forms Liste 533 — 5. Also the Baby- 
lonian TUM (Bee. 310) meaning to approach violently. 

4. No similar form known in Elamitic but Babylonian TUM 
(Bee. 311) means kablu, loins (?) (Br. 4958) and bears the same 
relation to the previous Babylonian that the Elamitic does to 
the previous Elamitic sign. 

Conclusions may be drawn as follows. First, that the cases 
are arranged after a definite plan according to which the 
general underlying meaning is given by the case sign. The 


Evans’ Scripta Minoa. 
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remaining signs in each case are therefore more or less closely 
related to each other and either interpret or are interpreted 
hy the case sign, after the manner of syllabaries. Secondly, 
there remains the subtle and yet irrefutable fact that the 
genre of the characters is not Babylonian. The broad general 
resemblance is very close, yet careful study will show that in 
the smaller though equally important details these signs corre- 
spond more consistently to the Elamitic as far as it goes 
than to the Babylonian. Erom these facts it is reasonable to 
conclude that the tablet is a fragment of an Elamitic-Babylonian 
syllabary. 



Tablet Elamitic Babylonian 
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The Name of the Red Sea . — By Sakah F, Hoyt, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

The name Red Sea is a translation of ’’EpvOpa OaXac-a-a, 
which is used in the Greek Bible for the Hebrew yam suph, 
that is, Btdrushy Sea. The Greeks used the name Erythrean 
Sea, not only of the Gulf between Arabia and Egypt, but 
also of the Arabian Sea between Arabia and India, including 
the Persian Gulf. At the time of the Exodus (c. 1200 B. c.) 
the Bed Sea extended farther north, the Bitter Lakes and 
the C’rocodde Lake north of them were then connected with 
the Gulf of Suez. AVhen the Suez Canal was dug in 1867, 
beds of rock-salt and strata with recent sheUs and corals were 
laid open. The bed of the Red Sea is becoming shallower 
by the gradual rise of the land. We know that at the time 
of King Jehoshaphat of Judah (c. 8.50 b. c.) the Gulf of 'Akabah 
stretched up to Ezion-geber, some twenty miles north of 
'Akabah. Similarly the Persian Gulf at the time of Senna- 
cherib (c. 700 B. c.) extended so far north that the fom’ rixers 
Euphrates, Tigris, Kerkha, and Karim, emptied separately into 
the Gulf. 1 

Professor Haupt thinks that the ancestors of the Jews 
(OLZ 12, 163)2 crossed the Red Sea at the small peninsula. 


(1) See Professor Haupt ’s paper Tlie Rivers of Paradise in JAUS 
16, ciii, and his note in the translation of Ezelciel, in the Polychrome 
Bible, p. 134, 11. 33 — 51; also the conclusion of his article TFo lay das 
Paradies? in tjber Latid und Meer, 1894/3, Jfo. 15; and his paper on 
ArcJiceology and Mineralogy in JHUC, No. 163, p. 52^, helow; cf. Driver, 
Genesis (London, 1904) p. 60; Skinner, Genesis (Edinburgh, 1910) p. 65; 
also Ungnad and Gressmann, Das Gilgamesch-Epos (Gottingen, 1911) 
pp. 114. 162. 164. 

(2) Note the following Abbreriatious : AJSL = American Journal of 
Semitic Languages. — BA = Delitzsch and Haupt, Beitrdge zur As- 
syriologie. — J AOS = Journal of the American Oriental Society. — JHUC 
= Johns Hopkins University Circulars (Baltimore). — KAT* = Eb. 
Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, third edition. 
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seventy-five miles soutli of tlie northern end of the modern 
Suez Canal, between the larger and the smaller basins of the 
Bitter Lakes. i The water northeast of this peninsula, it may 
he supposed, was di'iven by a strong east-wind into the larger 
basin of the Bitter Lakes, while the water in the shallow lower 
basin receded at low tide. Although the Bitter Lakes and 
the Bed Sea are now connected only by the modern Suez 
Canal, the tide extends to the southern end of the Bitter 
Lakes. In the St. Lawrence the tide is noticeable as far as 
Three Rivers, about midway between Quebec and Montreal. 
The present northern end of the Gulf of Suez is practically 
dry at low tide. Major-General Tulloch observed that under 
a strong east-wind the waters of Lake Menzalah, at the 
northern end of the Suez Canal, receded for a distance of 
several miles. According to Exod. II, 21, Jhvh caused the 
Red Sea to go hack by a strong east-wind all that night, 
and made the sea dry land, and the waters were divided. 
But when the Egyptians tried to follow' the Hebrews, the wind 
shifted, and the water, which had been driven away by the 
strong east-wind, came hack, so that Pharaoh’s chariots were 
cast into the sea, and they sank as lead in the mighty waters 
(Exod. 15, 10). 

Professor Haupt (OLZ 12, 246) has pointed out an inter- 
esting parallel to this catastrophe in Herod. 8, 129. Hero- 
dotus relates that after the battle of Salamis (480 b. c.) Xerxes’ 
general, Artabazus, besieged the Corinthian colony Potidea, 
on the narrow isthmus of the Macedonian peninsula Pallene. 
After the siege had lasted for three months, the water was 
very low for a long time, so that a part of the Toronaic Gulf, 
on the eastern shore of the peninsula, was dried up. The 
Persian besiegers, therefore, attempted to advance to the pen- 
insula Pallene through the Toronaic Gulf, in order to attack 
Potidea from the south. After they had completed two fifths 
of the march, the tide overwhelmed them, so that those who 

edited by Zimmern and Winckler (Berlin, 1903). — OLZ = Orje» 2 - 
talistische Literaturzeitung. — PAPS = Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society (Philadelphia). — = Zeitschrift der Deutschen 

Morgenlandischen Gesellsehaft. 

(1) See Professor Haupt’s papers on Archmology and Mineralogy in 
JHUC, No. 163, p. 62; Moses’ Song of Triumph in AJSL 20, 149; The 
Burning Bush and the Origin of Judaism in PAPS 48, 368; Midian and 
Sinai in ZDMG 63, 529. 
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could not s-wim were di'owned, while the others were slain by 
the Potideans. This flood was regarded by the Greeks as a 
judgment of the gods, just as the Hebrews attributed the 
annihilation of their Egyptian pursuers to a miracle of Jhvh. 
The unexpected high-tide which saved the Potideans and the 
Hebrews seemed miraculous, just as Captain George E. God- 
dard, of the Lone Hill station, called the sudden floating of 
the Horth German Lloyd S. S. “Princess Hene” a miracle of 
good luck. The great ship had been held in the grip of the 
sand of the inner bar of Eire Island for more than three 
days, and for many hours 2,000 lives, and property worth 
nearly f 2,000,000 had been in jeopardy; hut on Palm-Sunday 
afternoon the ship was suddenly floated by an unusually high 
tide, stirred by a southeasterly storm at sea. 

According to Strabo (779) the name Eed Sea was derived 
from the color of the water, which was supposed to be due 
to the light of the sun, or to the reflex of the mountains sur- 
rounding the sea. Some said that there was a red spring 
whence red water emptied into the sea. Others derived the 
name from a Persian, Erythras, who was said to have been a 
son of Perseus.* The famous German geogi’apher Karl 
Ritter (1779 — 1859) thought that the name Bed Sea was 
connected with the name of the Himyarites in southwestern 
Arabia. This view has recently been endorsed by Professor 
Martin Hartmann, of Berlin, in the second volume (p. 375) 
of his work on the Islamic Orient. But Himyar ( ^ ^♦ ■> .) does 
not mean red. Arabic almar (^-*^1) does not denote a red- 
skin, but, rather, a -paleface.'^ Arab, hamra’u denotes white 
non-Arabs in Syria and Mesopotamia; dhmar is opposed to 
dswad, black; dhmar wa-dswad means Arabs and negroes. 

In his paper on Archmology and Mineralogy (JHUO, Ho. 163, 
p. 52*’) Professor Haupt derived the Hebrew name yam suph, 
Bulrushy Sea, from the bulrushes in the Crocodile Lake 
(Timsdh) which formed the northern end of the Red Sea at 
the time of the Exodus. Before the construction of the modern 


(1) Strabo says: ’Epvdpdtv yap X^yety rtydts r^v d6\aTrav dirb rijs ^ 

ifi<paivo/i4irrji /car’ dvdK\a<rip, ctre d^rb rod ijXlov Kara K0pv<f>^v 6pros, etre dwb rCcf 
optay ipv$pouvo/x4yo)y ix rrjs dTo/cai/o’eoJS* dfitpor^pas yap eUd^eiy* Kri/cria*' db rbv 
Kv^toy VTjyijy itrropeiy iKdtdovtray els SdiXarray ipevdbs koX vbtap. 

(2) See Professor Haupt^s paper on the passage of the Hebrews 

the Red Sea in OLZ 12, 246. 
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Suez Canal, Lake Timsdh was a shallow sheet of brackish 
water, fall of bulrushes. Rameses II (c. 1300 B. c.) dug a canal 
from Buhastis on the Nile to Lake Timsah. This made the 
water brackish, while the Bitter Lakes south of it remained 
bitter owing to the large amount of bitter salt (magnesium 
sulphate) contained therein. Bulrushes, of course, do not grow 
in salt water, hut marshes are full of them. Strabo (804) 
states that the canal from the Nile, which established a water- 
way between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, made the 
Bitter Lakes sweet. Strabo confounds here the Bitter Lakes 
with the Crocodile Lake north of them.* 

In his paper on Archaeology and Mineralogy, Professor 
Haupt connected the name Red Sea with the red color of 
the salt lagoons between the modern Suez Canal and the 
Bedouin Hill, northwest of Suez. These salt lagoons were 
originally a part of the Red Sea. The red color of their 
stagnant water is imparted by swanns of minute cladocerous, 
entomostracous crustaceans, apparently a variety of the common 
waterflea {Daphnia piilex) which is attracting some attention 
in Baltimore at present, inasmuch as the water pipes in certain 
sections of the city are full of them. 

But Professor Haupt has since come to the conclusion that 
the hrst explanation given by Strabo is correct. The name 
Red Sea is indeed derived li’om the color of the water. The 
water of the Red Sea is, as a rule, of a deep bluish-green 
color; but an article on red water, printed in the Berlin weekly 
Das Echo, March 24, 1910, p. 1093, states that the water of 
the Bed Sea near the coast, especially in sheltered coves, has 
a red color, due to microscopic algse. The same phenomenon 
may be observed in the open sea, if the weather be perfectly 
calm. The sea appears then to be covered with a coat of 
reddish (or yellowish) color, so that the ship seems to ride 
through a mass of blood. This red color may be observed also 
near the western coast of British India, and some years ago 
the same phenomenon was noticed near Rhode Island in Narra- 
ganset Bay. If the water is covered with these algse, a great 
many fishes die. The algfe are often decomposed, and the 
water becomes offensive. It has been suggested that the first 
Egyptian plague, as described in Exod. 7, 17 — 21, may have 

(t) See Professor Haupt’s paper on Midian and Sinai m i^DMG 63, 
« p. 529, U. 14. 28; ef. OLZ 12, 251. 
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been due to these algae. A similar opinion was expressed by 
Prof. A. H. Me Neile, of Cambridge, England, in bis com- 
mentary on Exodus (London, 1908) p. 44. In the third part 
of his German translation of the Old Testament (Gottingen, 
1787) J. D. Micbaelis remarked on Exod. 7, 17, It is not 
impossible that God effected all this by a natural cause. 

According to E. ’\Volf,* the red color of the Ked Sea and 
the Indian Ocean is due to Trichodesmium erythreeum (Cyano- 
phyceae). 

Postscript. — Since the above article was in type, Professor 
Haupt has called my attention to Alois Musil, Im nord- 
lichen Hegdz (Vienna, 1911) reprinted from the Anzeiger der 
philosophisch-historischen Klasse der kais. Ahademie der Wissen- 
schaften, May 17, 1911. The distinguished explorer states 
there (p. 11 of the reprint) that the marshy plain, known as 
al-Arabah, between Elath and Ezion-geber has two wide borders 
of luxuriant bulrushes, extending several miles north of Ezion- 
geber. These bulrushes are due to the presence of innumerable 
fresh-water springs. The marshy plain between Elath and 
Ezion-geber was formerly the northern end of the Gulf of 
‘Akabah, and the Hebrew name Bulrush y Sea may be due, 
not only to the bulrushes in the Crocodile Lake, north of Suez, 
but also to the bulrushes at the northeastern end of the Red 
Sea, north of Elath. Innumerable fresh-water springs, which 
are covered by the sea at high tide, are found also along the 
northeastern coast of the Red Sea, south of Elath. 

(1) Die Wasserblilte ah tcichtiger Faktor im Freislaufe des organischen 
Lebens in the Berichte der Senckenbergischen Gesellschaft in Frankfurt 
a/M, 1908, pp. 57 — 75; ef. the review in the Botanische Centralblatt, 
1910, p. 170. I am indebted for this reference to Dr. B. B. Living- 
ston, Professor of Plant Physiology in the Johns Hopkins University. 
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The Holy One in Psalm 16 , 10. — By Sabah F. Hoyt, 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Accobding to the traditional yiew, the coming of Christ is 
predicted by the Old Testament prophets. But the alleged 
Messianic xjrophecies, as veil as the so-called eschatological 
passages, have, as a rule, a definite historical background. 
Professor Haupt says in the notes to his new metrical trans- 
lation of the Book of Micah,^ There are no Messianic ;pro- 
phecies in the Old Testament, nor are there any Messianic psalms 
referring to Christ. We find Messianic prophecies both in 
Egypt and Babylonia , 2 and Eduard Meyer thinks that the 
ancient Egyptian prophecies are the prototypes of the Messianic 
prophecies in the Old Testament. He has discussed this 
question on pp. 451 — 455 of his work Die Israeliten uni ihre 
Nachharstcimme, also in § 297 of the new edition of the first 
volume of his Qeschichte des Alterlums (Stuttgart, 1909). 

One of the most important of the so-called Messianic Psalms 
is Psalm 16, which is referred to Christ in the second chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles. We read there that Peter said 
on the day of Pentecost; My brethren, let me freely speak 
unto you of the patriarch David; you know he died and was 
buried. Therefore, when he said, Thou wilt not leave my soul 
in hell, neither wilt Thou suffer Thy Holy One to see corrup- 
tion, he cannot have spoken of himself, hut only of the re- 
surrection of Chi-ist (Acts 3, 29—31). Like the modern higher 
critics, the Apostle deviates here from the traditional inter- 
pretation, hut the quotation, Thou ivilt not safer Thy Holy 
One to see corruption, is not based on the Hebrew text, but 
on the Septuagintal mistranslation of this passage, o^£ Swo-sts 
rov otridv <tov IStiv Sia<f)6of>av. 

(1) See Haupt, The Book of Micah (Chicago, 1910) n. 50 1 11 

AJSL 27, 50). Jr, \ 

(2) See KAT5, p. 380. 
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The Hebrew word Mhat does not mean corruption, but pit, 
i. e. tbe abyss of Sbeol. It is not connected with tbe verb 
SiKliet, to corrupt, destroy; but with tbe stem Suit, to sink. 
Even if tbe final t were a stem-consonant, Sdhat would bave 
to be connected with tbe Assyrian saxdtu, to be depressed, 
bumiliated, bumbled. Hor is tbe rendering Thy Holy One 
justified. In tbe first place, tbe Hebrew text bas tbe plural 
hasMeka, Tby Holy Ones: moreover, hasid does not mean holy, 
but pious. In tbe first Book of tbe Maccabees, tbe antagonists 
of tbe apostate Hellenizers, tbe pious Jews wbo faithfully 
adhered to tbe religion of their fathers, are called ’AcnSatoi, 
Heb. D'n'DD. Tbe plural "j’T'Dn does not mean Thy Holy 
One, referring to Christ, but Thy pious ones, Thy faithfid 
ones, and denotes tbe orthodox Jews in tbe times of tbe 
Maccabees. 

Tbe holy ones, on tbe other baud, which we find in tbe 
third verse of tbe present psalm, are tbe Greek gods of An- 
tiochus Epipbanes. Hebrew D'trnp is repeatedly used of foreign 
deities. In Moses’ Song of Triumph (Exod. 15, ] 1) we must 
read with Professor Haupt; 

Who is like unto Thee, JHVH, ’mong the gods? 

Who is like unto Thee in might, of the deities? 

following tbe Septuagintal SeSo^aa-fiwos w dytbts (AJSL 20, 161).* 
Wellhausen says in bis notes on Psalms 29 and 58 in tbe 
Polychrome Bible, Judaism bas turned tbe heathen gods into 
angels, commissioned by Jhvh to govern tbe foreign nations. 
The divinities worshiped by tbe heathen were jtlaced by Jhvh 
at tbe bead of tbe nations. 

At tbe end of bis paper on Moses’ Song of Triumph, Pro- 
fessor Haupt bas restored tbe first two couplets of Psalm 16 
as follows: 

Preserve me, 0 God I To Thee I flee; 

Of JHVH I say: My boon thou art! 

Inferior to Thee are the gods in the laud. 

And all superb ones in tvhom they delight. 

We must read ^3, literally. Naught leside Thee, 

forsooth, are the holy ones; the prefixed b is the emphatic 
particle. 


(1) Por the abbreviations see note 2 to the paper on the name of the 
Red Sea, above, p. ll.o. 
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Professor Haupt states there that Psalm 16 was written 
about B. c. 167, at the beginning of the Syrian persecution. 
The first half of verse 3 is a gloss, and should be read as 
follows; 

nna’ nnna tna oniasp qi 
N umerous are their idols, they run after other gods. 

Verses 5 and 6 have been restored in Professor Haupt's ad- 
dress on Pitrim (p. 18). i In verse 5 we must not substitute 
T’Dn for the Masoretic must, with Professor 

Haupt, prefix TDn to TOW, or rather thus reading: 

’bnu “jaw T'Cn nriN. Similarly, we must not read in the 
so-called Song of Derision upon Sennacherib, 2 Kings 19, 26, 
which is, according to Professor Haupt, a Maccabean Song 
of Derision upon Antiochus Epiphanes, "[Dip instead of 

the Masoretic nap but we must insert laip '<53!? after 

nap '33^, or rather, na?p ’33^. The Masoretic pointing TPW 
is a conflate reading, combining the vocalizations of both ijain 
and Tan. 

The line ''‘?T3 I’am T'Cn nns means Thou drt for 
ever supporting my lot. 

In an article published in the Palestine Exploration Fund 
Quarterly Statements for 1894, we are told that it is still 
customary at the allotment of land in Palestine to exclaim 
aJJl, May Allah stand hy my lot, i. e. May He 
stand up for it, uphold it, maintain it, defend it. 

Time will not permit me to discuss all the textual details; 
but, before I present, in conclusion, a metrical reconstruction 
of the text according to the interpretation given in the Old 
Testament Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University during 
the present session, I should like to say a few words on the 
obscure term Miclitam. Of course, Michtam cannot mean a 
golden psalm, or inscription, or humble and perfect.^ Kor can 
we assume, with Cheyne, that DflDD is a corruption of n3nn 
or ]13nn, supplication ; it is difficult to believe that this corrup- 
tion should have occurred in the titles of half a dozen psalms 
(Ps. 16 and Psalms 56 to 60 ). It would be just as convincing 
to explain michtam as a slight modification of JerahmeeV. 

In Assyrian, the stem katdnm means to cover and to close 
(synonym, edeZw, to bar, bolt). Katdmu, to cover, corresponds 

(1) Paul Haupt, Purim (Leipzig, 1906) = BA 6, part 2. 

(2) See Baethgen, Die Psalmen (Gottingen, 1904) p. xxxvii. 
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to Arabic katama, to hide, conceal, while katamu, to close, 
may correspond to Arabic kdtaba, to hind up a skin-bottle, 
the edges of a rent being tied around with strings or small 
leather straps. In the story of the stratagem of the Gibeonites 
(Josh. 9, 4) skin-bottles, mended in this way, are called nnSJ 
A number of allied stems would seem to show that 
the primary meaning of the stem Dn3 was to bind', the t may 
be an infix, so that Dfia is connected with the Assyrian 
kamit, to bind, to enclose. This may mean to put on bonds 
or fetters, or to restrain. According to Professor Haujjt, 
Michtam may, jierliajjs, have the special meaning restricted by 
the meter, conformed to poetical measure, just as metrical 
compositions arc called in German gebundene Bede, that is 
oratio numeris adstricta or vincta in distinction from oratio 

soluta ~ prose. 

The meter of this psalm is the same which we have in 

jVfoses’ Song of Triumph in Exodus 15 , viz. 2 + 2 beats in 

each line; and like this famous Song of the Sea, the present 
poem, as Professor Haupt pointed out in note 135 to his 
lecture on Pirim, consists of three sections, each of which 
comprises tliree couplets with 2 + 2 beats in each line. 

The Hebrew text should be read as follows: 

TiV Dfian 

P];; ’n'pn-'3 l A 

ppaitj nn« 2 

3; {nan}, dd-issh 

Dn'aDJ I'bk Vp 4 

nniaa^-nx Kb’S 

'Dial ’jfiiB nin' 5 B 

7ain Tan nn« 

Tajj-iB D'lpan 6 

vyv mstr 'nVna 

niT-ns 7 

“pny^ja ’jna’ ^)x 
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'>■733 'S'? note" 9 c 

:na3‘7 ptP’ 'nb'3 «]« 


:nn^n mwn*? 


3 t 5 >n K^-'S 10 

T'n'on [fin-K*? 


n^'n 

:rai {} 7’3s*n« 


nin’ 'ijinin 11 

ninnb 


^J'D'3 mB!?l 11 ( 7 ) 


i:b 9 (.) 


nna' D'^nt* nnx 
Tlin nji'j 
:bi»« ^3 


-ns 2 (o) 
DnnsB 137 4 ip) 
nin' 'n'?» 8 (8) 
sirr'3'is'p-'3 


This may he translated as folloivs; 

Michtam of David. 

A 1 Preserve me, O God, to Thee I tly. 

2 To Jhvh* I say: My boon Thou art! 


3 Inferior to Thee are 
And all that is grand 


the gods in the land, [ ] 
wherein [they] delight. P 


4 I will never pour out 
Is or will I pronounce 


their libations and offerings, 
their names with ray lips. 


B 5 Jhvh is my share. 

Thou art forever 

6 Rich possession is mine 
And this, my inheritance, 

7 Jhvh I praise. 

Even at night 


my portion, my cup. 
upholding my lot. 

{at Thy right,} the most pleasant,! 
greatly delights me. 

w'ho has given me counsel; 
my thoughts exhort me.° 


C 9® My heart was glad. 
Even my flesh 


my spii’it rejoiced; 
will remain in security. i 


(1) Their heart was always glad, and their spirit rejoiced, at the be- 
ginning of the Syrian persecution. When the situation was most desper- 
ate, when the martyrs were subjected to unspeakable tortures, they 
cheerfully submitted to them. Their spirit could not be broken. But 
now they hope that their flesh, too, will remain in security, so that they 
will be able to defend themselves against their relentless persecutors. 
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10 Tliou wilt not surrender 
Nor suffer Tliy faithful 

11 Thou showest me, Jhvh, 
Great fulness of joy 

(o') 2 the Lord 

(/3) 4 They have maBy idols, 

(5) 8 I have set JHVH 

With Him at my right 
ie) 9 therefore 


my life to Hades, 
to see the Pit. 

the pathway of life, 
before Thee for ay. 

( 7 ) ft { }• O'® most pleasant 
they run after other gods 
before me forever, 

I shall not be moved. 



The Etymology of Religion . — By Sabah E. Hoyt, Johns 

Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md, 

The Oxford Dictionary says, The connection of the word 
religion with religare, to bind, has usually been favored by 
modern writers. 

This et)Tiiology, given by tbe Koman grammarian (end of 
4*** cent. A. D.) Servius (Eelligio, id ef>t metus ab eo quod mentem 
religet, dicta religiof was supported by the Christian philo- 
sopher Lactantius (about 313 a. d.) who quotes the expression 
of the celebrated Roman philosophical poet Lucretius (c. 96 
to 55 B. c.):2 religionum animuni nodis exsolvere, in proof that 
he considered ligare, to bind, to be the root of religio. ^ Several 
commentators upon Lucretius, e. ^r. Merrill, Munro,< Harper’s 
Dictionary of Classical Literatui-e and Antiquities (edited by 
Harry Thurston Peck, 1898) and also Joseph Mayor in 
his commentary (2, 186) on Cicero’s Be Natura Deorum, agree 
that this notion of binding was in the mind of Lucretius. 
St. Augustine, the most celebrated father of the Latin church, 
A. D. 354 — 430, makes this derivation. ^ The Century Dictionary, 
though referring to the uncertain origin of religio, cites the 
English ligament as perhaps allied. So Harper’s Latin Lexicon 
refers to Corssen’s Aussprache ( 1 , 444 sg.) as taking religio 
in the same sense as obligatio. Other Latin nouns like lictor 
and lex have the root lig. 

Especially the rare English words religate, religation suggest 
religion as having the root religare, to bind; for Christopher 

(1) See ad Vergil. Aeti. 8, 349. 

(2) See De Berum Natura, 1, 931 ; 4, 7. 

(3) In Institutiones Bivinae, 4,28, Lactantius writes, Credo nomen 
religionis a vinculo pietatis esse deductum, quod Jiominem sihi Beus reli- 
gaverit et pietate constrinxerit . . . melius ergo (quam Cicero) id nomen 
Lucretius interpretatus est, qui ait religionum se nodos exsolvere. 

(4) See Merrill on T. Lucreti Cari Be Rerum Natura, 1, 109. 932 
(pp. 289. 383), and H. A. J. Munro on Lucretius (Camliridge, 1873). 

(5) See Eetractiones, 1 , 13. 
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Cartwright (1602 — 1658) wrote: i They are not religated (or 
united) within the same communion', and S. T. Coleridge 
{1772— 1834): 2 It is not even religion-, it does not religate, does 
not bind anew, so W. E. Gladstone (1809 — 1898) said,3 Re- 
ligion . . . with a debased worship appended to it, but with no 
religating, no binding, power. 

But in De Natura Deorum, 2, 28, 72, Cicero derives religio 
from relegere, as meaning to go through or over again in read- 
ing, speech or thought. Cicero says, Qui omnia quae ad cultum 
deorum pertinerent diligenter pertractarent, et tamquam relegerent, 
sunt dicti religiosi ex relegendo, ut elegantes ex eligendo. 

In the Noctes Atticae (4, 9, 1) of the Roman grammarian 
Aulus G'ellius (2“* cent. a. d.) is preserved an old verse which 
supports this derivation, Religentem esse oportet, religiosuni nefas. 

Identical with relegere is the Greek aXiyuv, to heed, to have 
a care for-, and in support of this derivation of the word re- 
ligion, Geo. Curtins quotes the Ihad ( 16 , 388): Oetov Smv ovk 

aAeyoi/T€s. 

Professor Skeat, of the University of Cambridge, says in 
his Etymological Dictionary, p. 500, Religion seems to be connec- 
ted with the English reck, to heed, to have a care for. From 
Teutonic base rak, Aryan rag, the derivation may be traced 
through Middle High-German, Middle English of Chaucer’s 
time, and Anglo-Saxon. In Mark 12 , 14 we find Bu ne recst. 
Thou carest not. 

Our term religion is used also in the sense scrupulosity, 
conscientious scruple. 

Ben Jonson (c. 1573 — 1637) says,'* Out of a religion to 
mg charge ... I have made a self-decree ne'er to express my 
person. 

In the Authorized Version, religion is used of outward forms 
rather than of the inner spfrit. In the Century Dictionary 
the two passages, .lames 1 , 26 and Acts 13 , 43, are quoted. 
Religion was so used by Jeremy Taylor (c. 1613 — 1637) as 
meaning the rites and ceremonies of religion: What she was 
pleased to believe apt to oninister to her devotions, and the religions 

( 1) See Certamen Religiosuni by Cbrrstopher Cartwright, published 
in 1649 by Thomas Baylie. 

(2) Cottle, Early Recollections, 2, 84, 

(3) Gleanings of Past Years, 3, 130. 

(4) See New Inn, 1 , 1. 
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of her pious and discerning sotd.^ Latimer (c. 1485 — 1555) 
in his Sermons,^ writes, For religion standeth in righteousness, 
justice, and well-doing. In Shakespeare’s .4s you Like it 
(Act 4, Scene 1) Orlando says that he will religiously keep a 
promise. 

Religious means originally observant, conscientious, strict. A 
religious Jew is a Jew who ohserves the rules of the Sahhath, 
the dietary laws, who does not neglect them. JRelegere is op- 
posed to neglegere, whicli stands for neclegere, not observe, not 
heed, not attend to, be remiss in attention or duty toward a 
thing. An irreligious .lew neglects the Law. Religion is akin 
to diligence, and opposed to negligence. The Greek hXiguv is 
generally used with a negative, ovk dXeyeiv, equivalent to Latin 
neglegere. 

Strict observance of law and conscience, heed of dutv, in- 
volves taking pains, painstaking scrupulosity. This explains 
the connection of religion with oAyo?, pain, and Sro-ijAtyi;?, pain- 
ful. But, as Wald e says in his well-known Latin dictionary, 3 
an idea of choice and interest may he connected with religion. 
Lat. diligo (that is, dis 4 - lego) may he associated with 
reckoning, electing. There may be a picking out, as in 
the German phrase, Soldaten ausheben, recruiting soldiers (so 
Walde). 

If all points are carefully considered, Cicero’s view would 
seem to he preferable, so that religion is not derived from 
religare, hut from relegere. It is true that a clause from 
Cicero’s Oratio de Domo, 105 is cited, Fisi etiam muliebribus 
religionibus te implicuisses, in proof that Cicero himself could 
not help connecting the word religio with the idea of obligation. 
So, in the Second Philippic,* occurs religions obstringere, and 
in De Domo, 106. 124 we find domum religions obligare. 

But inconsistency occurs in the writings of all great men, 

the present, of course, always excepted. The commentator 
most sure of himself is usualfy the most mistaken — an ex- 


(1) See the AVorks of Jeremy Taylor, 1, 756 (London, 1835). 

(2) See Sermon 21 of Hugh Latimer; edition of Eev. Geort^e E. 

Corrie (Cambridge, 1844) 1 , 392. ” 

(3) See Alois Walde, LateiniseJies etgmofogisches Worterbuch (Heidel- 
berg, 1906) pp. 176. .3-30. 

(4) See Oratio Philiipica, 2, 33. 83: Obstrinxisti religione poputum 
Romamim. 
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perience which has been brought home to me yery forcibly 
in the Old Testament Seminary of the Johns Hopkins TJni- 
yersity. 

I present this modest contribution to a most intricate problem 
before this galaxy of distinguished comparatiye philologians. 
in the hope of getting some illuminative suggestions on a sub- 
ject in which I have always taken a profound interest. 



Notes on a Collation of some Unpublished Inscriptions 
of Ashurnazirpal . — By W. E. M. Aitken, Pli. D. 

While engaged in studying two copies of the “Standard 
Inscription” of Ashui’hanipal, recently acquired by the Semitic 
Museum at Harvard ITniversity, and in collating them with 
the copy published by Layard on p. 1 of his Inscriptions in 
the Cuneiform Character from Assyrian Monuments, London 
1851, the writer’s attention was drawn to the large number 
of errors they contained. Subsequently a copy of the same 
inscription in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston was studied 
and similar errors therein recorded. To these errors the 
following pages are devoted. 

The first of these (A) was inscribed on a well-dressed slab 
of dark grey alabaster, now broken into a dozen pieces. The 
inscription consists of thirty-two lines of rather irregularlv 
written characters covering a space 45 cmm. high and about 
82 long. The second (B) is on a slab of light grey alabaster, 
and consists of twenty-six lines of beautifully inscribed signs, 
covering a space of 40 cmm. in height and 100 in length. The 
signs and lines are somewhat crowded at the centre, three 
lines at top or bottom occupying the same space as four at 
the centre. The slab has been broken into some twenty pieces, 
but fortunately with but slight damage to the ^Titing. The 
third (C) is an inscription of twenty-one lines, covering a 
space 40 cmm. high and 140 long. It is written across the 
face of a beautiful bas-relief 210 cmm. high and 130 wide, 
which one time adorned the wall on the left-hand side of 
some doorway, a point made clear by the fact that the writing 
goes on around the edge of the slab. 

In A there are to be found about 20 errors, consisting for 
the most part in the addition or omission of a wedge. (It 
is not always easy to decide whether a case in point is a mere 
variant or an error; it is possible that I have omitted some 
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things as variants that might properly have been called eirors. 
At the same time I have added under the general head of 
error some illustrations that are rather examples of other 
things.) US, 1. 2, is written as a)'; tukulti, 1. 3, as h); ma, 
1. 5, as c); nis, 1. 5, as eS, d); (a variant noted hy Budge and 
King, ni-eS following Sak, probably explains this); ha, 1. 10, 
as e); lu, 1. 10, as f); tik, 1. 11, as g); ni, 1. 14, as li); ik, 1. 19, 
as i); la, 1. 20, as j); is; 1. 27, as k). Ekal is dap-ra-ni is 
written again after is urkarinni pt with ra, 1. 27, written as 1). 
Im, 1. 30, is written as m). Two erasures are found: si, 1. 30, 
is written as n), with one horizontal erased; a-)ia, 1. 28, as o). 
The scribe’s intention was to write a-na; he omitted a, wrote 
na, and then erased all but the perpendicular. This stone 
cutter at least understood what he was writing, for, if the 
correction were due to a reviser, he would doubtless have 
corrected some of the other errors. There are a number of 
omissions: it, 1. 28 (19a); is, 1. 24 (15c) and 1. 27 (18a, 1®); 
iSten (en) u-, 1. 23 (14c); al-ta-kan ur-du-ti u-pu-Su, L 19 
(lid. 12a); amUu Sak-nu-te-ia closes 1. 18, the next line begins 
with the next sentence. The inference here too is that the 
stone-cutter could read. 

Of the three inscriptions B is the most beautifully written, 
and is engraved on the finest stone. There are only half the 
errors, but these are of the same character. Adar, 1. 1, is 
wTitten as p); uS, 1. 2, as q); kul, 1. 4, as r); Sar, 1. 6, as s); 
ad, 1. 7, as t); mar, 1. 13, as u); si, 1. 18, as v); ra, 1. 22, as w); 
lih, 1. 23, as x); Sar, 1. 24, as s)2; si, 1. 24, as y), with the last 
vertical erased, cf. n). The suffix of gimri, 1. 19, referring to 
mdtu is Su. While this is not unheard of in Assyrian, it is 
significant here as proof that the stone-cutter understood what 
he wrote. Ina, 1. 24 (20 a), is written on the margin at the 
beginning of the line. Otherwise the lines begin perfectly 
regularly. 

C, though so conspicuously situated, and though w'ritten over 
so beautiful a bas-relief, contains the largest number of errors. 

‘ In the plate at the end of the article I have given the form as it 
actually occurs, and also the ordinary form at this period. Within brackets 
I have included a reference to Budge and King, Annals of the Kings of 
Assyria (Brit. Mus., 1902), p. 21211’. The number is the line number of 
Layard, op. cit., which they have retained; the letter is their subdivision 
of the line. 

2 This is probably not an error. 
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Bu, 1. 2, is 'n-ritten as z), witli the centre horizontal, which 
has been very deeply cut, almost erased; ru, 1. 9, is written 
the same way, but with no erasure. Hu, 1. 4, is written as 
a); Sar, 1. 5, as s)i; ha, 1. 6, as e); su, 1. 8, as b'); alu, 1. 10, 

as o'); ia, 1. 12, as d); ur, 1. 12, as e); ildni, 1. 13, as f); 

&um, 1. 13, as g'); hid, 1. 13, as h); tukunti, 1. 14, as i'; du, 
1. 14, as j’); har, 1. 14, as k ); ki, 1. 14, as 1); ah, 1. 15, as m'); 
lu-bar, 1. 17, as n'); -pi ina, 1. 18, as o'); li, 1. 18, as p); ri, 

1. 18, as q'); mul, 1. 19, as r'); «, 1. 19, as s’); da, 1. 19, as t ); 

ra, 1. 19, as u); te, 1. 19, as v'); ma, 1. 19, as w'); is, 1. 20, 
as x'); kaspi, 1. 20, as y'). In 1. 19 tamati is crowded into z ), 
cf. i'). In 1. 11 has is omitted. 

Those ancient men whose business it was to write the cunei- 
form (they were not mere stone-cutters), to write the king’s 
inscriptions, joined the wedges together carelessly, made signs 
inaccurately, added and omitted ^ signs, even to the extent of 
half a line. After I had finished my work I noticed that 
Budge and King has made a similar statement: “From the 
numerous mistakes and inaccuracies which are manifest in many 
of the copies, it is clear that the work was often done in haste 
and was entrusted to unskilled workmen and artisans, who 
were not infrequently unable to read the signs they were en- 
graving”*. The evidence of hasty and unsluUful work is 
abundant; the errors in C constitute over three per cent of 
the inscription. But I would point out that they are due, in 
this inscription at least, to men Avho show some signs of being 
able to read Avhat they wrote. 

Lyon in Keilschrifttexte Sargon's, Kduigs von Assgrien, so 
long ago as 1883 pointed out a considerable number of errors, 
especially in the Stierinschrift. Scheil, Delegation en Perse, 
Memoires, Tome lY, has pointed out a number in the Code 


1 This is probably not an error. 

2 Layard, op. cit., gives a fine example of this, which Budge and 
King of course correct. In 1. 3 one I’eads hi-lat-sii taksud (ud) hur-sa- 
ni kall-su-nu i-pi-lu-ma hi-lat-su-nu im-hu-ru, etc. The scribe had not 
finished writing bi-lat-su {-nu) when his eye caught the su of kat-su, 1. 4, 
and he started over again, writing five words twice. Taksud (ud) he 
wrote incorrectly first as a’’); the second time it is correct. In 1. 13 the 
scribe’s eye fell from kibrdte to the quite similar us of ui-ham-ma-tu, 
and so he omitted kibrdte p* sarru ia ki-bit pi-su, and produced an un- 
translatable sentence. This is all correctly written in A, B and C. 

3 Op. cit., p. LXXII f. 
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of Hammurabi; Ungnad in Hammurabi’s Oesetz, Leipzig, 1909, 
has added many more, and I suspect that all in the code have 
not yet been found. Others too have noticed errors here and 
there, yet the large number of eri’ors in these inscriptions — 
and it is rarely that one may speak so surely concei-ning 
textual errors — comes to one almost as a revelation. Errors 
have occasionally been pointed out in writing on clay, as for 
example by Haupt, Das Bahylonische Nimrodepos; hut it is, 
as one would expect, in writing on stone that they are found 
in greatest abundance. 

(Since writing the above (Jan, 1910) I have heen interested 
to note errors in the clay tablet published in V B, 47. In 
1. 40 ob. we read ri-Sa-a-tum for ri-da-a-tum, and ip-pi-e-H for 
ip-pi-e-ri. Of. lY R., 60“^ B. oh., 1. 11 (cf. Jastrow in J. B. L. 
XXY^, p. 160, n. 90). In 1. 24 we read Sar ra Jci ma. Jastrow 
(pp. cit., p. 148, n. 43), reads it Mr-ra ki-nia, and translates 
“from a king, I became—”. This is certainly ungrammatical. 
Is not ki an error for ktiV — whether of the scribe or the 
modern copist I know not. For sar-ra-ku-ma cf. IB 17, 32, 
and Lyon, Assyrian ManuaD, §22, bottom.) 
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Comparative Syntax of the Combinations formed by the 
Noun and its Modifiers in Semitic. — By Frank K. 
Blake, Ph. D., Johns Hopkins University. 

Introduction. 

The syntax of the sev eral Semitic languages has been more 
or less exhaustively treated in the various Semitic grammars, 
but little attention has hitherto been paid to the study of 
Comparative Semitic Syntax. Jfumerous points, it is true, 
have been ti’eated incidentally in the dilferent Semitic gram- 
mars and other works of a grammatical character, but there 
is nothing whatever in the nature of a systematic Compara- 
tive Semitic Syntax on a par with Delbriick’s treatment of 
Comparative Indo-European Syntax in Brugmann’s great work,> 
and very few monographs which discuss problems of this cha- 
racter. 

Syntax, as seems to have been first expressly stated by the 
distinguished linguist the late Georg von der Gabelentz, may 
be treated from two different points of view, a formal and a 
logical. 2 “We may start from the grammatical forms and ex- 
plain their uses, as for example in a discussion of the Latin 
or Greek cases, or we may start from the grammatical cate- 
goi’ies expressed in language generally, and describe the differ- 

* Gnmdriss der vergleichetiden Grammatik der tndogermaniscJien Spra- 
ehen (3 parts in 5 volumes Indices: 3rd part ==Dclbruck’s Yergleichende 
Syntax der indog. Spr^, Strassburg, 1886 — 1900 : 2“>i edition of first two 
parts, Strassb. 1897 — 1911. Brockelmann has promised a Comparative 
Semitic Syntax as Part II of his Comparative Semitic Grammar (Part 
I published in 1908, cf. p. 138) but it had not yet appeared when this article 
went to press. Since then the first fascicle, pp. 1 — 112, Berlin, 1911, 
comprising a portion of the discussion of the simple sentence, has been 
published. 

> Cf. Die Sprachwissenschaft . . . von Georg von der Gabelentz, 2ie, verm, 
u. verb. Aufl. herausg. von Dr. Albrecht Grafvonder Schulenburg; Leipzig 
1901, pp. 85, 86; H. Sweet, The Practical Study of Langiiages,T^.Y.,19W, 
pp. 125, 126. 
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ent ways in which they are expressed, as when we discuss 
the various methods of expressing the genitive in Semitic. The 
two English constructions ‘man’s disobedience’ and ‘the dis- 
obedience of man’ would be treated under the same head in 
logical syntax, while in formal syntax one would go under the 
inflections of nouns and the other under prepositions. 

In the present article the syntax of the nominal modifiers 
is treated in general fi-om the logical point of view. Each of 
the ideas which can possibly be made to modify the meaning 
of a noun is taken in turn, and its expression in the various 
Semitic languages is discussed from a comparative point of 
view. The object of the article is to point out how the noun 
and the words that express these ideas are combined, what 
their relative position in the combination is, and how they 
are affected by being joined together.* 

The principal ideas which can modify the meaning of a 
noun in any language, with then most familiar means of ex- 
pression in parentheses, are the following, viz., 

a) simple determination (definite article). 

b) case determination (case ending or preposition). 

c) simple indetermination (indefinite article). 

d) simple qualification (descriptive adjective). 

e) demonstrative qualification (demonstrative adjective). 

f) interrogative qualification (interrogative pronoun or ad- 
jective). 

g) indefinite qualification (indefinite pronominal adjectives). 

h) numeral qualification (cardinal and ordinal numerals). 

i) nominal qualification (noun in case form or after pre- 
position). 

j) personal pronominal qualification (possessive adjective). 

k) nominal apposition (noun in apposition). 

l) adverbial qualification (circumstantial expressions and ad- 
verbs such as ‘also’, ‘only’, ‘indeed’). 

m) sentence qualification (clause, relative or other, modifying 
the noun). 

To these may be added 

n) nominal coordination (two or more nouns connected by 

‘and’), ^ 

«For the comparative syntax of the noun and iteTombi^ons in the 
Indo-European languages, cf. Delbr. Ytt-g-Syn. 3tetTh.. Strassburg, 1900, 
pp. 88-103; 181—221. ® 
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though it does not, strictly speaking, belong here, as the words 
do not modify one another hut are simply joined together. 

Two or more of these modifying ideas may be combined, 
e. g., simple determination with simple qualification, or de- 
monstrative qualification with simple qualification, etc. * 

In the Semitic languages, these modifying ideas are not al- 
ways expressed by an independent word, e. g., the idea of the 
possessive adjective is regularly indicated by a suffix, e. g., 
Hebrew 'abs ‘my dog’; nor is the element that expresses the 
modifying idea always grammaticallj' dependent on the noun, e. g., 
‘all men’ is expressed in general by the indefinite pronoun ‘all’ 
followed by the genitive of the noun, e. g., Hebrew 
•all men’. Nevertheless in all cases the material will be arranged 
with reference to the modifying idea. 

The following languages and dialects have been included in 
the present investigation (the abbreviation used foi'i the lan- 
guage is given in parentheses), viz., 

a) Assyrian (Ass.) 

b) Arabic, Classical (Arab, or Cl. Arab.) 

„ , Modern (Mod. Arab.; Eg., Pal., Tu., .Tl, etc.). 

Lihyanic (Lih.) 

Safaitic (Saf.) 

c) Mineo-Sabean (Min.) 

Mehri (Meh.) 

d) Ethiopic (Eth.) 

Amharic (Amh.) 

Tigrina (Ta.) 

Tigre (Te.) 

e) Hebrew, Biblical (Heb. or Bib. Heb.) 

„ , Post-Biblical (Mish.) 

Moabite (Mo.) 

Phenician (Ph.) 

f) Aramaic of Zinjirli (Ar. Zinj.) 

Biblical Aramaic (Bib. Aram.) 

Christian Palestinian (Chi-. Pal.) 

Jewish Palestinian (Jew. Pal.) 

Samaritan (Sam.) 

iSome of the most important of these combinations of two or more 
modifiers have been discussed in connection with the combinations of 
the noun with single modifier. Material for their complete discussion 
is not at present available. 


10 * 
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Malulan (Mai.) 

Syriac, Classical (Syr.) 

Aramaic of Babylonian Talmud (Bab. Tab) 

Mandaic (Man.) 

Modern Syriac (Mod. Syr.) 

All words except those written in Hebrew characters will 
be furnished with a transliteration, the transliteration being 
in Italics except in the case of Classical Syriac, where Hebrew is 
employed. Lihyanic, Safaitic, Phenician, Zinjirli, Sama- 
ritan, Christian Palestinian, and Mandaic words are written 
in Hebrew characters, Mineo-Sabean words in Arabic cha- 
racters. Assyrian, Mehri, and Malulan appear only in trans- 
literation. 

Analogies in Egyptian and Coptic, Indo-European, and 
other languages, will be given in the foot-notes. 

The chief works which have been employed in preparing 
this article, with the abbreviation by which each will be cited, 
are the following, viz., 

C. Brockelmann, Orundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
semitischen Sprachen, Bd. 1, Berlin, I!t08 
(Brock. Comp. Or.) 

Ass. E. Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik, 2'' Aufb, Berlin, 
1906 (Del. Ass. Gr.). 

„ Assyrisches Handworterbuch, Leipzig, 1896 

(Del. HB.). 

Eth. Dillmann-Bezold, AtMopische Grammatik, 2‘« Aufb, 
Leipzig, 1899 (Dilb-Bez. Ath. Or.). 

E. Praetorius, AthiopischeGranmatik, Kurhinheu. Leip- 
zig, 1886 (Praet. Ath. Gr.). 

A. Dillmann, Lexicon linguae aethiopicae cum indice 
latino, Lipsiae, 1865 (Ddb Lex. Ath). 
Amh. E. Praetorius, Die amharische Sprache, Halle 1879 
(Praet. Amh. Spr.). 

I. Guidi, Orammatica elementare della lingua ama- 
riha, Koma, 1889 (Guidi, Or. El. Amar.) 

C.W.Isenberg, Dictionary of the Amharic Language, Lon- 
don, 1841 (Isen. Ajnh. Diet). 

A. d’Abbadie, Dictiminaire de la langue amarihha, Paris, 
1881 (Abb. Diet. Amar.). 

Ta. E. Praetorius, Grammatik der Tigrihasprache, Halle, 
1871 (Praet. Tig. Spr.). 
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J. Schreiber, Manuel de la langiie ligrai, Vienne, 1887 
(Scbreib. Man. Tig.). 

To. E. Littmann, Die Pronomina im Tigre, ZA. 12, pp. 188- 
230, 291-316 (Littm. Te. Pron.). 

Noi tb Arab. Wriglit-De Goeje, A Grammar of the Arabic 
Language, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1896, 1898 
( Wrigbt-DeG. Arab. Or). 

A. Socin, Arabische Grammatik, 5*® AufL, Berlin, 
1904 (Soc. Arab. Gr.). 

H. Eeckendorf, Die syntaktischen Verhdltnisse des Ara- 
bischen, Ijeideu, 1898 (Reck. Syn. Verh.) 

AV. Spitta, Grammatik des aralnschen Vtdgardia- 

lectes von Aegypten, Leipzig, 1880 (Spitta, 
Gram. Vul. Aeg.). 

A. AV^ahrmuud, Praktisches Handburh der neu-arabischen 
Sprache, Giessen, 1861 (AV^ahi-m. Prak. 
Handb.). 

A. P. Caussin de Perceval, Grammaire arabe vulgaire, 
I™' ed., Paris, 1868 (Perc. Gr.Arab. Vul.). 

H. Stumine, Grammatik des Tunisischen Arabisch 

nebst Glossar, Leipzig, 1896 (Stum. Tun. 
Arab.). 

L. Bauer, Das Paldstinisclie Ara&iscb, Leipzig, 1910. 
(Bauer, Pal. Arab.). 

< AV. ]Mar(jais, Le dialecte arabe parle d Tlemcen, Paris, 
1902 (Marg. Arab. TL). 

D. H. Midler, Epigraphische Denkmdler aus Arahien, 
\A''ien, 1889, pp. 11- — 15 (Miill. Epig. Denk.). 

J. Halevy, Essai sur les Inscriptions du Safa, Paris, 
1882 [extr. du JA], p. 296f (Hal. Insc. 
Saf.). 

South Arab. F. Hommcl, Sud-arabische Chrestomathie, Miinchen, 
1893 (Homm. Siid-arab. Chr.). 

A. dabu, Grammatik der Mehri Sprache in Siid- 
arabien, Sitzungsb. d. KAW, AVien, 
Philos, Hist. CL, Bd. 150, Abb. VI (Jahn, 
3Ieh. Gr.). 

Heb. Gesenius-Kautzscb, Hebrdische Grammatik, 28*' AufL, 
Leipzig, 1909 (Ges. Heb. Gr.). 

Gesenius-Bubl, Hebraisches u. aramdisches Handwbrter- 
buch iiber d. A. T., 15*® AufL, Leipzig, 1910. 
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A. Geiger, Lehrbuch zur Spraciie der Mischna, Bres- 
lau, 1845 (Geig. Spr. Misch.). 

Siegfried -Strack, Lehrbuch der neuhebraischen Sprache, 
Karlsruhe u. Leipzig, 1884 (Sieg.-Str. 
Neuh. Spr.). 

S. Herner, Syntax der Zahlubrter im A. T., Lund, 
1893 (Hern. Syn. Zahliv.). 

F. Philippi, Wesen u. Ursprung des Status Construe- 

tus im Hebrdischen, Weimar, 1871 (Phil. 
Stat. Con.). 

Mo. R. Smend and A. Socin, Die Inschrift des Kbnigs 
Mesa von Moah, Freiburg i. B., 1886 (Sm.- 
Soc. Moab.). 

Ph. P. Schroeder, Die Phonizische Sprache (Schroed. Phon. 
Spr.). 

A. Bloch, Phoenicisches Olossar, Berlin, 1890 (Bloch, 
Phoen. 01 .) 

M. A. Levj', Ph'dnizisches Worterbuch, Breslau, 1864 
(Levy, Phbn. Worterb.) 

Aram. M. Lidzharski, Handbueh der nordsemitischen Epigraphik, 
Weimar, 1898 (Lidz. Handh). 

E. Kautzsch, Grammatik des BiUisch - Aramdischen, 

Leipzig, 1884 (Kautz. Bib. Aram.). 

K. Marti, Kurzgefasste Grammatik der Biblisch-Ara- 
mdischen Sprache, Berlin, 1896 (Marti, 
Bib. Aram). 

G. Dalman, Grammatik des Judisch - Paldstinischen 

Aramdisch, 2** Aufl., Leipzig 1905 (Dal. 
Jild. Pal.). 

G. B. Winer, Grammatik des biblischen und targu- 
mischen Chaldaismus,Le:ip’L\g, 1824(Wmer, 
Gr. Chat.). 

F. XJhlemann, Institutiones Linguae Samaritanae, Lip- 

siae, 1837 (XJhlem. Inst. Sam.). 

Th. Koldeke, Beitrdge zur Eenntniss der aramdischen 
Dialecte. II. fiber den christlich paldsti- 
• nischen Dialect, ZDMG, 22, pp. 443— 
527 (Nold. Chr. Pal). 

I). J. Parisot, Le dialecte neosyriaque de Mdlula JA, 
ser. 9, tome 11, 1898, pp. 239—312, 
440—519 (Parisot, Dial. Mah). 
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Th. Noldeke, Kurzgefasste Syrische Grammatik,2*^ Aufl. 
Leipzig, 1898 (Nold. Syr. Qr,). 

B. Payne -Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, Oxonii, 1868 — 

1901 (Smith, Th. Syr.). 

C. Brockelmann, Lexicon /Syn'acMwi, Berlin, 1895 (Brock. 

Lex. Syr.). 

Th. Noldeke, Afanddische Grammatik, HaWe, 187B (lUolA. 
Man. Gr.). 

C. Levias, A Grammar of the Aramaic Ldiom ... in 
the Babylonian Talmud, Cincinnati, 1900 
(Levias, Bab. Tal.). 

M. Margolis, A Manual of the Aramaic Language of 
the Babylonian Talmud, Munchen, 1910 
(Marg. Alan. Bab. Tal.). 

Th. Noldeke, Grammatik der Neusyrischen Sprache, 
Leipzig, 1868 (Nold. Neus. Spr.). 

A. J. Maclean, Grammar of the Dialects of vernacular 
Syriac, Cambridge, 1895 (Mad. Yern. 
Syr.). 

Other Languages. — Delhriick, Vergleichende Syntax der indoger- 
manischen Sprachen, Strasshurg, 1893 — 
1900 (Delbr. Verg. Syn.)- 

A. Erman, Agyptische Grammatik, 3*' Aufl., Berlin, 
1910 (Erman, Agypt. Qr.). 

G. Steindorff, Koptische Grammatik, 2*® Aufl., Berlin, 
1904 (Steind. Xopt. Gr.) 

Simple Determination. 

The determinate or definite state of a noun is expressed in 
most of the Semitic languages by a demonstrative particle used 
as a definite article. 

In Arabic, Hebrew, Moabite, Phenician, and Tigre (also in . 
the Aramaic dialect of Tur-Abdin, cf. below), the definite ar- 
ticle is indicated by preformative particles;* in Classical Ara- 

* The article stands before the noun in Coptic and late Egyptian (cf. 
Erman, Agypt. ffr.,p.ll0f; Steind. Ebpt.Gr.,p.73f.), and in most Indo-Euro- 
pean languages ; a postpositive article, however, occurs in Old Bulgarian 
and Lithuanian with the attributive adjective (cf. A. Leskien, Grammatik 
der Altbulgarisehea SpracAe, Heidelberg, 1909, p. 142; F.Kurschat, Gramaia- 
iik der Litauischen Sprache, HaUe, 1876, pp. 406 — 408; Delbr. Verg. Syn. 
III. p. 89). 
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bic and its modern dialects, by Jl aZ; ‘ in Tigre by ^ Id ox d 
la-,^ in the Arabic dialect of the Safaitic and Libyanic in- 
scriptions, and in the other languages, by a particle whose 
original form was probably e. g., 

Arab, al-maliku ‘the king.’ 

Te. la- sal) ‘the people.’ 

Lib. nan ‘the house.’ 

Heb. ijVEn ‘the king.’ 

Ph. -ij;»n ‘the gate.’ 

Mo. nD2n ‘the high-place.’ 

In Phenician and poetical Hebrew, however, the use of the 
article is much restricted, and it is not necessary to indicate 
a definite noun. < 

In Aramaic in general, in Mineo-Sabean, and Amharic the 
definite state of a noun is indicated by afformative particles. 
In Aramaic this particle is a,® e. g.. 

Bib. Aram. Ns’pi? ‘the king.’ 

‘the kings.’ 

In some cases in Western Aramaic, and in practically all 
cases in Eastern Aramaic, instead of the form in alia formed 
by combining the plural ending ai with d, a plural ending in 
S ® is employed, e. g., 

1 Connected ultimately with the root of the plural of the demonstra- 
tives, ltd- 'uld’i, etc., cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. pp. 316, 317 (§ 107 c, f). 
In some Southern dialects of Arabic im, am is used as article instead 
of jjl, but without assimilation of final m; e. g-., am-birru ‘piety’ 
am-tiiumu ‘fasting’; this article contains the same demon- 
strative element as Assyrian ammd ‘that’: cf. Brock, op. cit p. 317 (S107e) 
p. 469 (§ 246 Ba);'Wright-DeG. Arab. Gr. I. p. 270. 

^Kegarded by Littmann {Te. Pron. p. 299) as ultimately identical with 
the demonstrative root al (cf. preceding n.). It may, however, have been 
developed from the preposition ft la used with a definite dependent noun 
as in Ethiopia ftlT-/": tmld-u la-neguS (cf.p. 146). Here the de- 

termination of negus is due to the combination of suffiic and preposition 
but in Tigre la itself was regarded as the cause of the determination^ 
and so used as article in other cases. Closely connected with this phe- 
nomenon is the almost complete loss of ft as preposition. Of. Brock. 
Comp. Gr. p. 470 (§ 246 Ben). 

3 Cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. p. 316 (§ 107 a). 

® Cf. Ges. Heb. Gr. p. 424 (§126 A); Schrod. Ph'dn. Spr. p. 161. 

® This -d is probably identical with the preformative article M' cf. 
Brock. Comp. Gr. p. 316. 

6 Probably the same plural ending that we have in Assj-rian bele ‘lords.’ 
cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. pp. 454, 45.5. 
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Syr. ’sVlD ‘kings.’ 

In the Eastern Aramaic dialects, and apparently also in 
Malulan, the definite state has lost its definite force, and has 
become the most common form of the noun, the meaning being 
either definite or indefinite, e. g., 

Syr. ). a\» NS*?!? ‘king, a king, the king.’ 

„ ‘kings, the kings.’ 

In Syriac, Babylonian Talmudic, and Mandaic the absolute 
or indefinite form of a noun is comparatiTely frequent in cer- 
tain constructions,' but in Modern Syriac, with isolated ex- 
ceptions, it has been completely lost. 

In the Modern Aramaic dialect of Tur-Ahdin a new preforma- 
tive definite article has been developed from the demonstratives 
hail, hai, hanbn, viz. m. u, i. i, pi. an, e. g., 
u hmbro ‘the ass.’ 

% zaneke ‘the woman.’ 

In Mineo-Sabean the definite state is indicated by a final 
w - element, the so-called nunnation, e. g., 
hit-n ‘the house.’ 

In Amharic the definite state of a noun may be indicated 
by -u for the masculine, -itu for the feminine, but very often 
the sign of determination is omitted as in poetical Hebrew 
and in Pheniciau, e. g., 

leju ‘the son.’ 

At’F: setitu ‘the lady.’ 

The ending u is apparently derived fiom the pronominal 
suffix of the third person singular (cf. below p. 144); itii con- 
tains in addition the two feminine elements i and t. 

In Assyrian the final -m which is frequently added to nouns 
had originally in all probability a definite meaning, but this mean- 
ing had been lost as early at least as the time of Hammura- 
bi (circa 1950 B.C.),^ just as the definite meaning of Aramaic 

* cf. Nolii. Si/r. Gr. pp. 144 — 154; Jioid. Man.Gr. pp. 300 — oOS; Marg. 
Man. Bah. Tal. pp. 62, 63. 

- Perhaps to be read an, a combination of -d ( = Aram, -o) -j- a demon- 
strative element n: cf. Homm. SUd-arab. Chr. p. 36; Brock. Comp. Gr. 
pp. 316, 317 (§ 107 a, d). 

* Cf. Del. Ass. Gr. p. 189. This -m or mimmation is ultimately iden- 
tical with the emphatic particle ->»a; cf. op. cit. pp. 189, 219 — 221, and 
also below under Adverbial Qualification. It is probably distinct from 
the -m or -n which denotes indetennination (cf. p. 136); Brockelmann, 
however, seems to regard them as identical, cf. Comp. Gr. p. 474 (hot.). 
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-d was lost later in Eastern Aramaic (cf. above). Assyrian 
is therefore witbont article and a word either with the -m or 
without it may he either definite or indefinite, e. g., 

ti-m } ‘go*!, a god, the god.’ 

Ethiopic, Tigrina, and Mehri are entirely without article, and 
a noun in its absolute form may be either definite or inde- 
finite, e. g., 

Eth. ‘i'hJ": nSguS ‘king, a king, the king.’ 

Ta. A-fl: sab ‘man, a man, the man.’ 

Meh. gaij ‘man, a man, the man.’ 

The Eastern Aramaic dialects, then, and Assyrian, Ethiopic, 
Tigrina, and Mehri have no direct means of making a noun 
definite under all conditions, but they are able nevertheless 
by employing various constructions, to express the determi- 
nation in certain cases. Sometimes a language which has a re- 
gular definite article possesses these definite constructions as 
well. 

In Assyrian, Syriac, Ethiopic, and Tigrina, and in Tigre in 
spite of the fact that it has developed an article, the prono- 
minal suffix of the third person is employed in certain cases 
in the sense of a definite article. In Syriac this use seems 
to be confined to nouns after in Ethiopic it is most common 
in repetitions; in Tigrina, in time expressions, e. g., 

Ass. neSu M ^ri-Su ‘the lion of the desert.’’ 

Syr. wp. nyBONn nn ‘St. Simon of 

the pillar.’’ 

Eth. <ftAy”h ; AiV®" : : AA®®* : halamka helma iia- 

kamaze helm-u ‘thou hast dreamed a dream, and thus 
(was) the dream.’ 

Ta. : ZHA : Jill* : ibag8h gize-ii enta . . . ‘the time 

will come when...’ 

Te. AAl* : ®®AA‘ ; AAAJ® : sabat masal-u sa'alaii-d ‘about the 
parable they asked him.’ 

Erom this use doubtless originates the articular -itu, of 
Amharic. 

The suffix in Assyrian expressions like ma umi-Su-ma ‘on 
that day,’ is to be classed here, tho the suffix has here a force 
more strongly demonstrative than that of an article. 

* Brockelmami thinks the suffix here is simply possessive, cf. Comp. 
Gr. p. 472 (top). 
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In the case of a definite noun which is dependent on an- 
other word (noun, preposition, or verb) the definite state of 
this noun is often emphasized by a suffix attached to the gov- 
erning word; the dependent noun, either alone or preceded by a 
preposition, standing as a sort of apposition to the suffix. The 
dependent noun usually stands after the suffix, but when it is 
governed by a verb it may stand before the verbal form. 
When the detei’mination of the dependent noun is not indi- 
cated by a demonstrative adjective, or in some other way, the 
suffix may be regarded as taking the place of the article. 

In Assyrian a noun depending on another noun is preced- 
ed by Sa; a governing preposition is repeated; a noun depend- 
ing on a verb stands without preposition; e. g., 

X aplu-su sa T ‘X son of Y.’ 
ana Msuma ana Izdnbar ‘to Izdubar.’ 

I susi Sarrdni . . . adi tdmdi eltn'itelu ardi-sunhti, ^sixty 
kings . . . unto the upper sea verily I pursued (them).’ 

In Ethiopic the dependent noun is preceded by the prepo- 
sition rt, e. g., 

tfiaqy • I qaddmi-hd la-^ebab ‘the beginning of 

wisdom (its beginning to wisdom).’ 

<lOAilh : AnOA : 11>T 1 Idle-hu la-bala bet ‘against the 
lord of the house.’ 

Ao®r ! A*ncyl ; oat : samai-d la-bSrhdn 'elat ‘he called 
the light day.’ 

In Tigrina the dependent noun is regularly preceded by the 
preposition I, tho after another noun the genitive sign : 
may be employed, e. g., 

: ’l?A*A : lede-ii ne-iasus ‘the birth of Jesus.’ 
ao^aoc£H ; fifi. : i majamarid-d /cfroi ‘the 

beginning of the creation.’ 

: fT : A-fl ; kamd-u n-at sab ‘like this man.’ 

®A/i : : ualad-d ne-ieshaq ‘he begot Isaac.’ 

In Amharic a noun depending on another noun is preceded 
by the sign of the genitive ?, and usually stands before the 
governing noun, tho it may stand after; a noun depending on 
a verb takes nothing besides the regular accusative suffix 1; 
the dependent noun is most commonly a proper noun: e, g., 
tmn.AI : H®*^*!®* : ia-^abibdn zaitd-dcau ‘the crown of 
the wise.’ 
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yjyffDyyD ; f}7.u* ; helm-ano-m ia-negttS-u ‘and the dream 
of the king.’ 

AjPA-I : Ri-®- : ’tjasu-n gara-ii ‘he called to Joshua.’ 

In Syriac the preposition V is used after a verb; after a 
noun and a preposition ; being employed: e. g,, 

ttabOT iTia ‘the son of the king.’ 
lais! ‘orer the stone.’ 

'H’?? ‘ke built the house.’ 

After a preposition, instead of ■, the same prepositimi may 
he repeated, and after a verb, instead of both suffix and v either 
may he used alone with the same meaning, e. g., 

Isjj OM.V^ '^3? ‘over the stone.’ 

JfcuLa _euA3 ’n’33 1 

IKxf^V. Uo NP’?*? j 


‘he built the house.’ 


Mandate and the dialect of the Babylonian Talmud lu'ne 
the same constructions as Syriac, tho apj^arently the construc- 
tion of suffix + noun without b does not occur in the latter. 
In Modern Syriac the construct of a noun })rocediug a defi- 
nite nomen rectum often has a special ending, viz., K - or 
; V-; this is perhaps a contraction for ? «— ■, suffix of third 
person singular + sign of genitive (cf. prepositional forms be- 
low): e. g., 

Bij pirqdnit dinie ‘Savior of the world.’ 

(jccasioually, however, the construction occurs as in (.'lassi- 
cal Syriac,! e. g.. 


min W-e de-safdud ‘from tho hand of 

Satan.’ 

herdn-e de-aldhd ‘the son of God.’ 


The construction after a prejjosition (V seems to be the only 
preposition that is thus used, tho the spoken forms ullit, mi unit, 
hdrit for Vk., arc to be explained as contracted from 

preposition -p suffix + viz., ; , otue: ; oiiKa) or verb, is suffix 

(or in the case of the verb the equivalent -p suffix) followed 
immediately by the dependent noun without anything befoic 
it, e. g., 

tiai ci. Idh niind ‘to the fish.’ 


> Koldeke mentions only the first example, and here he thinks it is 
possible that otj-J was miswritten for I,-.! ide, the plural; but Maclean 
states that this construction is not uncouiinon. Cf. hfold. Kens. Spr. p. 
14Hf.; Mad. Vern. Spr- p. 56 (top). 
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lo^ ^oia^as pul^-uh 'nit sf(se ‘have you brought 
out the horse.’ 

h<»3 «ai oiV henilUhhd hahrd ‘hold fast that light.' 

In those languages which have developed a special deh- 
nite article, similar emphatic constructions occur. When the 
governing word is a noun, this construction is found only in 
those languages which have developed a special genitive sign. 
It is found in the AVestern Aramaic dialects and in Post-Bib- 
lical Hebrew (here probably borrowed from Aramaic), but 
does not seem to occur in the Modern Arabic dialects. In 
Hebrew the article is omitted with a dependent common noun, 
being in this respect at least independent of Aramaic, e. g.. 

Bib. Aram. bN’jyT ‘the god of Daniel.’ 

snbs 'T nnut ‘tlie name of God.’ 

Jew. Pal. ’1 ]inos ‘the father of the Ammonites.' 

Sam. ]VJ2 ‘the sons of thy servants.’ 

Alish. D’BSn bw ‘the fire of the wise.’ 

‘the knowledge of God.’ 

In Biblical Hebrew this construction occurs in one late 
passage, vi/., 

iriBD ‘the couch of Solomon.’ (11.3,7). 

AVhen the governing word is a preposition or a verb, exam- 
ples may occur in any language, but they are comparatively in- 
frequent; when depending on a verb, the noun stands with the 
sign of the accusative; after a preposition, it stands either alone 
or with the preposition repeated; in Arabic the noun is in the case 
form corresponding to the case of the suffix; in Christian Pa- 
lestinian after a verb the suffix stands after fl' and the noun 
after b: e. g., 

Arab. Ijoj ra'aitu-lm zaida” ‘I saw Zaid." 

joy ao yc marartu bi-hi zaidi" ‘I passed by Zaid.' 

Heb. ?ns2ni ‘and she saw the boy’ (Ex. 2, 6). 

insn 'S ‘woe to him the one alone’ (Ecc. 4, 10). 

'32b nnb ‘to the children of Israel’ (Jos. 1, 2). 

S;rm. nn' 2D' nnD'Jip nms' n'1 ‘and the sparrow alive 
he took’ (him). 

n2 pbsn Kb 1'nK2 {!l3K ‘a man shall not rule over 
his brother.’ 

Ch. Pal b'SIDKb nn' pns'n ‘that he might free Israel’ 
K'nin3b nn' K3D ‘he hates the light.’ 

In Biblical Aramaic and Jewish Palestinian, and in Post- 
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Biblical Hebrew (here probably a borrowing from Aramaic) 
this construction after prepositions has come to be used to 
express the idea of ‘same,’ e. g., 

Bib. Aram. n? ‘at that same time’ (Dan. 3, 7). 

na ‘on that very night’ (Dan. 5, 30). 

Jew. Pal. na ‘in the same houi’.’ 

Mish. D1’? 13 ‘on the same da}.’ 

Under the same head as these emphatic constructions 
with pleonastic suffix, are to be classed the constructions in 
Post-Bihlical Hebrew, Samaritan, and Christian and Jewish 
Palestinian, in which n« or JT* + suffix is placed before noun 
with article in the sense of ‘that,’ ‘same,’' e. g., 

Mish. Dl’n mis ‘the same day.’ 

I^nsn nniS ‘the same land.’ 

Sam. SJilS rin'3 ‘in the same land.’ 
sai’ nn'3 ‘on the same day.’ 

Ch. Pal. SDITp rm''3 ‘at that same time.’ 

Jew. Pal. snat? nn'T ‘of that Sabbath.’ 

In some languages the demonstratives are at times used with 
a weakened force akin to that of a definite article. This is to 
be noted in Ethiopic and Tigriha, and also in Jewish Pa- 
lestinian, in spite of its possessing a living definite form of the 
noun, e. g., 

Eth. a»-X’F : ■flXfl ; ttSeiu WM ‘the (that) man.’ 

Ta. ! X^’Ifl.P- ! AtiXli®* : 'unat 'et-nahiii 'iiu 'eziu 
‘truly this is the (that) prophet.’ 

Jew. Pal. Kn’IlK 3BD ‘the book of the Law’ (Sabb. 14. d). 

The historical development of these various expressions for 
the determinate state of a noun is probably somewhat as fol- 
lows. The parent Semitic speech was originally without ar- 
ticle.’ This status is best represented by some of the younger 

> The element u' seems to occur also in the common Mandaic more 
remote . demonstrative rsjsn which Noldeke thinks is a combination of 
demonstrative elements «n, pn, nv cf. Man. Gr. p. 91 f; also Geig. 
Spr. Misch. p. 36; UhJem. Inst. Sam. pp. 31, 162, 163; Nold. Chr. Pal. 
p. 471; Dalm. JUd. Pal. p. 113. 

2 For relics of this original article-less condition in all the Semitic 
languages, cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. pp. 466^69 (§ 246 A). There is no 
article in Old Egj-ptian, but one has been developed in later Egyptian 
and in Coptic from the deinonsti-ative ‘that,’ cf. Erman, Agypt Gr. p. 
110; Steind. Kopt. Gr. p. 73 f. Originally also there was no article 
in Indo-European, as is shown by the fact that many of the older 
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members of the Semitic family, viz., Ethiopic, and its modern 
descendant Tigrina. * Assyrian, in many respects the most pri- 
mitive of the family, had developed and lost a definite article 
centuries before the oldest monument of Ethiopic -w as written. 
In order to represent the determinate state of a noun, two 
means were employed a) pronominal elements, chiefly demon- 
strative, and b) the personal pronominal suffixes. 

From pronominal elements in most of the languages, by a 
process of weakening, a real definite article was developed, viz., 
in Assyrian, and in the Arabic (North and South), Canaani- 
tic, and Aramaic families of speech. In Phenician and ar- 
chaic Hebrew, represented by the language of Hebrew poetry, 
the article is not yet absolutely necessary to denote determi- 
nation. In Ai’abic (North and South), Aramaic, in Hebrew 
prose, and Moabite, the article is fully developed. In the 
Eastern Aramaic dialects its definite force has so faded out 
that these languages have practically returned to the article- 
less condition of the primitive language. In one of these, again, 
the dialect of Tm-Abdin, a new article has been developed 
from the demonstrative ‘that.’ 

Parallel with this development of the demonstratives ran 
the determinative use of the pronominal suffixes. In some 
languages the suffix of the third person was used to determine 
the noun to which it was attached, at fii'st with a force more 
demonstrative than articular, as in Assyrian, later with a real 
articular force. This later use is found chiefly in the Abys- 
sinian group, tho it also occui's occasionally in Assyrian and 
Syriac. In Tigre the development of a regular article has 
checked the growth of the construction; in Amharic a regular’ 
article is developed from it, which has, however, a somewhat 
restricted use. A suffix was also used to emphasize the de- 
termination of a dependent noun by being placed with the 
governing word. This construction is found to a certain ex- 
tent in aU the languages, hut is most fully developed in the 
Abyssinian and Aramaic groups. It occurs in Amharic in 

languages, viz., Sanskrit, Avestan. and Latin, kave never developed an 
article; in Old Bulgarian and Lithuanian the article is used only with 
the adjective modifying a definite noun; cf. p. 165. n. 1. 

* Whether the article-less condition of Mehri is a direct inheritance 
from primitive Semitic, or whether the language is to be regarded as 
having lost the article which appears in Mineo-Sabean, is not certain. 
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spite of the fact that the language has an article; it is found 
in hoth East and West Aramaic, hut reaches a higher deve- 
lopment in the Eastern dialects, since here the emphatic state 
has lost its definite meaning. In Western Aramaic and Post- 
Biblical Hebrew, where the growth of these constructions has 
been checked by the development of a regular article, some 
of them have been adapted to indicate the emphatic idea 
jsame,’ or ‘the very same.’ 

In some languages the weakening of the force of the de- 
monstrative pronouns, which process resulted in the develop- 
ment of the regular article, is still going on. So especially 
in ai'ticle-less languages like Ethiopic and Tigrifia, but also 
in those with a special definite form such as Jewish Palesti- 
nian. 

Case Determination. 

Leaving aside the primitive case endings, which are an in- 
tegral part of the noun, under this head are to be classed the 
various prepositions and postpositions which have been deve- 
loped to denote case. 

The nominative has developed no special case sign. 

The genitive in primitive Semitic is expressed by the con- 
struct chain (cf. below), but in the later development of many 
of the languages special prepositions have been adapted to de- 
note this case.' They are as follows, viz., 

Ass. Sa 

Eth. H-, X^-; za-, 'emna, 'Sni- 

Amh. ?-, ia-\ 

Ta. , 1- nai, ne- 

Te. S'A ! nai 

Arab. -J, li-, min 

., (Mod.) JUo, b, ,Jb>; meta\ beta 

hU, mdl, haq, de, didl^ 

Min. 3 

Meh. da, de, di 

Heb. -b, -b 

' The same is true of Egyptian and Coptic; cf. Ernian, Agyjit. Gr. 
pp. 115 — 119; Steind. Kopf. Gr. pp. 79 — 81. 

2 in Syria and Algeria, in Egypt and Palestine, 
in Jerusalem, JL in the region around Baghdad, in Yemen, \> in 
North Africa, Jb^ in Algeria: cf. Wahrm. Pralc. Handb. pp. 44, 46, 68; 
Brock. Comp. Gr. p. 316 (§ 106 g). 
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Ph. ITK, & 

Mish. -b 

Syr. -v; -b 

Man. 1 
Bab. Tal. / 

Mod. Syr. ' 

Bib. Aram. '■n, -b 
Jew. Pal. n 
Ch. Pal. -T 
Sam. -b, -1, bn 

Mai. ti, il, ti-l 

These genitive determinants all stand before the noun in 
the genitive. They may be divided into the following classes 
according to their origin, viz., 

a) those derived from relative or demonstrative pronouns. 
Ass. Sa, Min. b, j\Ieh. da, de, di, Eth. ^a, Amh. ia, Phen. 
tffH, ty, Aram, de, di, ti. Mod. Arab, de;* 

b) those derived from nouns meaning ‘possession,’ Ta. and 
Te. ndi, Mod. Ai'ab. metd’, betd\ Set, mat hag; 

c^) prepositions meaning ‘to, pertaining to, belonging to,’ 
Ta. ne, Arab, li, Heb. le, Aram, le, Mai. il; 

d^) prepositions meaning ‘from, part of, of,’ Eth. 'emna, 'em-, 
Arab, min; 

e) combinations of class (a) with following preposition in 
Mod. Arab, dial (a combination of a demonstrative ele- 
ment with Heb. aSer le, Sel, Sam. bl, Mai. ti-l. 

Determinants belonging to classes (o) and (b) are in some 
of the languages varied for gender and number to agree with 

‘ Closely connected with this class of determinants is the Arabic de- 
monstrative ‘Su (with its full series of case, gender and number forms) 
which stands before a genitive in the sense of ‘owner, possessor,’ cf. 
Wright-DeG. Arab. Gr. I. p. 2651'.; II. p. 203. With these genitive 
determinants are to be compared the Egyptian and Coptic genitive 
sign n (cf. Erman, Agypt. Gr., §§ 217 — 219, 647; Steind. Kopt. Gr., 
§§ 164 — 166), the Modern Persian Izafet (cf. Salemann and Shukovski, 
Persische Gr., Berlin, 1899, p. 30 ff, § 16), and the ligatures in the Philippine 
languages (cf. my Contriha. to Comp. Phil. Gram., JAOS, vol. XXVII, 
1906, pp. 325 f., 338 — 310; also my article The Tagalog Ligature and 
Analogies in other languages, JAOS, vol. XXIX, 1908, pp. 227 — 231). 

’ In Coptic the preposition ente originally ‘together with’ is also used 
as genitive determinant, cf. Steind. op. cit. p. 80. 

3 The element did is identical with Ethiopia zid, which is used with 
suffixes to form possessives, cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. p. 815, § 106 f. 

von. XXX3I Part ir. H 
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the preceding noun. Assyrian 5a has a plural Mit\ Ethiopic 
H has the feminine Kid* : 'hita and plural Xrt : 'eUa ; Min. >, 
fern. CS> and pi. 'Iv, Meh. da, de, di, a plui'al la, le. 
In Assyrian and Ethiopic, however, 5a and H are ordinarily 
employed without regard to the gender or number of the pre- 
ceding noun. In Syria in Egypt and in Jerusalem 

may have the forms, fern, itlx-c metaet, itUa ietffet', 
pi. metu, betu, si 'mt, iunut (cf. under 

nominal Qualification below).* 

The following determinants are proclitic, being written as one 
word with their noun, .viz., Eth. sa, ’ein; Amh. ia; Ta. nc; 
Arab, li] Heh. ie; Aram, le, de. The others stand as a separ- 
ate word before their noun, tho some of these, e. g., Mod. 
Arab, de, are certainly proclitic. In Assyrian and Classical 
Arabic the noun has the genitive ending, in the other lan- 
guages the form is the same as the nominative, e. g., 

Eth. H-flXA ; za-be'esi ‘of the man.’ 

Heb. ‘of the king.’ 

Ass. 5a ameli ‘of the man.’ 

Arab. Al-AJ li-l-maliki ‘of the king.’ 

Mod. Arab. 1> del-bint ‘of the girl.’ 

For the various uses of these genitive determinants see the 
discussion of the noun modified by prepositional phrases below 
under Nominal Qualification. 

The accusative is in many languages without special deter- 
mining sign. The signs that have been developed are as 
follows, viz.. 


Amh. 

1 

1 

Meh. 

ta, te^ 

Heb. 

nt? 

Ph. 

n’N 

Syr. 

1 

]^n. 

1 

Bab, Tal. 

J 


* Similarly Egyptian n is varied for gender and case, viz., f. nt, pi. 
m. nu, pi. f. nt: cf. Erman, op. et loc. cit. 

2 Praetorius considers this a development of a particle indicating di- 
rection, identical with the Ethiopic -f, -t: cf. Amh. Spr. p. 197; Dill.- 
Bez. Ath. Gr. p. 333 f. 

3 Cf. Jahn, Meh. Gr. p. 70; under just what circumstances it is em- 
ployed does not appear. 
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Mod. Syi’. . 
Bib. Aram. I 
Mai. 1 


Ch. 

Jew. 

Sam. 


j Pal. -V, 

n% -h 


n’ 


These are regularly employed only with a definite object, 
an indefinite regularly stands without them. They are of 
three sorts, viz., 

a) Amh. -n, which is enclitic and is written as one wmrd 

with the noun; after a noun ending in a consonant it 
develops an e before the n, or perhaps becomes an n 
vowel; e. g., : Ujm ‘filium.’ It stands after the de- 

finite article and possessive suffixes, but precedes all 
other enclitics, e. g., 

; lej-ii-n ‘the son.’ 

: set-Uu-n ‘the lady.’ 
ivKi! lej-e-n ‘my son.’ 

set-itu-n-Sm ‘and the lady.’ 

b) Aram. Ze; this is proclitic and is written as one word 
with its noun. It is of coui'se simply the dative pre- 
position; the dative has encroached here upon the domain 
of the accusative just as it has in Modern Spanish. ‘ 

c) Heb. ns, Phen. fl'N, Aiam. n\ Meh. ta, te; these par- 
ticles are all derived from a noun meaning ‘essence, sub- 
stance,’ 2 and stand, in most cases probably as proclitics, 
before the noun; the Hebrew form DK is connected with 
the noun by Maqqeph. e. g., 

Heb. riK ] 

n:o^,Tn« } ‘coelum.’ 

Sam. • n’ 1 

In Biblical Hebrew there are a few late passages in which 
is used before a nominative, e. g., 


1 Here objects denoting persons or animals are placed after the pre- 
position & ‘to,’ while those denoting things without .life are governed 
directly, e. g., edifico la casa ‘he built the house;’ conozco a este hombre ‘I 
know this man.’ Cf. W. I. Knapp. A Grammar of the Modern Spmish 
Language, Boston, 1896, p. 374. 

2 For the various forms of this particle and its distribution in the va- 
rious languages, cf. Brock. Comp, Gr. pp. 313 — 31a (§106a-e). 

11 * 
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nVK'^STiJT ‘and all of them were brave men (Jud. 

20 , 44 ,’ 46 )’ 

and in Post-Biblical Hebrew, Christian and Jewish Palestinian, 
and Samaritan fix, fT' + suffix has become a regular demon- 
strative pronoun which may stand before a noun in any case 
(cf. pp. 148, 175). 

The vocative has a special case determinant in a number of 
languages. 

In Assyrian the noun without case ending is ordinarily 
employed as vocative, but an afformative particle d appears 
sometimes to be employed as a case determinant', e. g., 
igar ‘oh wall’. 

Bel-a-ma ‘oh Bel’. 

In Ethiopic a few words take the ending 6, e. g., K7H.A : 
egzi-o ‘oh God,’ •flXrt.’f' : bffesU-d ‘oh woman,’ XT ' : ’emm-d ‘oh 
mother.’ The words for ‘mother’ and ‘father’ have the special 
vocative forms X®*** : 'emmv, XH J ’abd. The most usual voca- 
tive determinant is a prefixed interjection A ’d, e. g., : 

’d-be’esi ‘oh man.’ The prefixed ’6- and suffixed -d are perhaps 
identical. Sometimes they occur together with the same word 
e. g., A‘flXrt-‘!‘ : 'd-he’mt-d ‘oh woman.’ 

In Amharic an interjection lf.E : is placed after the word, 
e. g., ; IPA ! lej hdi ‘oh son.’ 

In Tigrina a suffix *1., It, ke, kue is added to the noun, e. g., 
: sabait-kite ‘oh woman,’ Pith . : gandn-ke ‘oh demon.’ 
This element may be ultimately connected with the h ka of 
the second person. 2 

In Tigre the interjection iahd may be placed after the 
noun, or the interjection P tid may stand before it, 3 e. g., 
®®y”OC ! : mainehher iahd ‘oh master.’ 

p : . iid-mambd ‘oh Lord.’ 

In Arabic the words <^1 ‘father’ and ‘mother’ have spe- 
cif vocative forms, e. g., cujI, viu..! 'abati or 'abata-, ^ummati 
or ummata; and several classes of words may make a special 
vocative form by a shortening at the end.< e. g., Tauba 
from iiy Taiibatu (man’s name). Usually the vocative is 
preceded by an interjectional particle. The most common 

> Cf. Del. Ass. Gr. § 101. 

* Cf. Praet. Tig. Spr. p. 225 

* Cf. Littm. Te. Fron. pp. 297, 226. 

* Cf. Wright-DeG. Arab. Gr. II. pp. 87—8.9. 
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of tliese particles are b, bt; 1^1 b: ’a, ia, 'aid', 

'aiiuhd, id ’aiiuhd. After aU the vocative particles except 
Ur?.', Ur?.' b. the noun stands without article. In Classical 
Ai’abic, aside from special vocative forms, the noun is in 
the nominative without nunnation unless it is indefinite 
and not addressed dii’ectly hy the speaker, or unless it is mo- 
dified by a following genitive, accusative’, or prepositional 
phrase; in these cases it stands in the accusative, with nunna- 
tion, except when modified by a definite genitive. When no 
interjection is used these same rules apply. After L^j, b 
the noun stands in the nominative with article, e. g., 
c:-.?' Ij. id 'abati ‘oh father.’ 

id rajulu ‘oh man.’ 

id rajula" ‘oh some man or other.’ 

1?. id saiiida ’l-mihttSi ‘oh lord of the wild 
heasts.’ 

UJU, b id (dli'a’' jabala'' ‘oh thou that art ascend- 
ing a hUl.’ 

cr* *?. id hair a'' min zaidi” ‘oh thou that art 
better than Zaid.’ 

uibjl 'aiiuhd H-maliku ] < i i.- ? 

b id 'aiiuhd 'l-maliJcu ] ° 

In Modern Egyptian Arabic, and probably also in aU the 
modern dialects id is the ordinary vocative particle, e. g., 

I?, id rdgil ‘oh man.’ 

Ij. id sidt ‘(oh) sir.’ 
b id 'ahuia ‘oh my father.’ 

The particle id is used also before a vocative in Syriac, 
Maudaic, Modern Syriac, and Malulan. To what extent its 
use is due to Arabic influence is uncertain. 


In Syriac the particles •(, IK; «.«!, ,niK; ^ot, ]1N, are also used 
before the noun as vocative determinants, e. g., 

1*^ boXx. ol ‘oh evil world’. 

JIK ‘oh men’. 

In Hebrew and in Western Aramaic the definite state of 
the noun is used as a vocative, e. g., 

Heb. ‘oh king.’ 

Bib. Aram. Kahn ‘oh king.’ 

Jew. Pal. KyiK ‘oh land.’ 

Sam. ‘oh heavens.’ 
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In Samaritan in later texts a special interjectional deter- 
minant ns is employed -with tlie definite state, e. g., 
na'po nx ‘oh king.’ 

With the exception of the article in Hebrew (tho this is not 
strictly speaking a vocative determinant) and Tigrina he, hue, 
all the vocative deteiminants are of an interjectional character. 

The other case relations are all represented by prepositions 
properly so-called,' and their combination with the noun de- 
pending on them offers little worthy of special remark. 

In the case of certain compound prepositions in Amharic, 
the noun stands between the two parts of the preposi- 
tion, 2 e. g., 

: ka-katamd-u Jit ‘before the city.’ 

({AlnS : '1^ : ha-dangiid Idi ‘on a stone.’ 

; fl/h4> : : uada hdhr-u ites^ ‘into the sea.’ 

Cases in which the preposition has become a postposition 
occur in Ethiopic and Amharic. ^ 

Indetermination. 

The indefinite state of a noun is indicated, a) by the ab- 
solute state of a noun, b) by the mimmation or nunnation, c) by 
a special word or indefinite article. The first method is the 
rule in all the languages except Arabic and Mineo-Sabean. 
Mimmation, the addition of a final m, and nunnation, the 
addition of a final «,« are used in Mineo-Sabean and Arabic 
respectively to indicate that a noun is indefinite, e. g., 

Arab. viU-c maliku”, -i”, -a", ‘king, a king.’ 

Min. bU-m ‘house, a house.’ 

The nunnation is used in triptote proper names in Arabic, 
but without indefinite force, e. g., za 'idu" ‘Zaid.’ 

' For the most important of these prepositions cf. Brock. Comp Gr 
pp. 494—499. 

2 In this construction the noun is regarded as a genitive depending 
on the second part of the preposition, which functions as a noun, the 
genitive sign f being omitted according to rule, after the element of the 
preposition which stands first: cf. under Nominal Qualification below, 
and Praet. Amh. Spr. pp. 404—413. 

2 Cf. Dill.-Bez. Ath. Gr. p. 469; Praet. Amh. Spr. pp. 413 415. 

* The -TO and -n are originally identical and are derived from the 
indefinite-interrogative particle too (cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. pp. 472, 
473). This too is perhaps ultimately identical with emphatic ma (cf ov 
cit. p. 326). ■ 
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In Modern Arabic tbe nunnation has been lost, the bare 
stem indicating the indefinite state, e. g., 
rajul ‘man, a man.’ 

In some of the languages the numeral ‘one’ may be used in 
the sense of an indefinite article.' This is common in certain 
dialects of the Aramaic and Abyssinian groups, e. g., 

Bib. Aram. iTin rriJN ‘a letter’ (^Ez. 4, 8). 


Syr. ‘a man, a certain man.’ 

Mod. Syr. tail Im hd ’ndM. ‘a man, a certain man.’ 

Eth. hihfl - : -(iXll : 'ahadu be’esi ‘a man, a certain man.’ 

Ta. 'hft : rtH : hade sab ‘a man, a certain man.’ 

Amb. : aC^ : andit bdrid ‘a certain maid.’ 

It is found also in Modern Arabic. So in Egypt, Tripoli, 
Tlemsen, and Morocco. The numeral precedes, ^ usually in the 
masculine form for both genders. In Tripoli, Tlemsen, and 
Morocco the definite article is used with the noun. Generally 
speaking vdhid, iidhad is used, but in Tlemsen had 

(fahad) is also employed, e. g.. 

Eg. t^idhid melik ‘a king.’ 

tidhad er-rdjel 
udhderrdjel 
xidhad el-mrd 
ndhdelmrd 

With this use of the definite in connection with the inde- 
finite article is to be compared the use of Amharic KiS: i with 
article when ‘one’ out of a number is meant, s e. g., 

Ki^ i A<D* ; ’and-u sari ‘a man (one of a number mentioned).’ 

In Biblical Hebrew' this use of the numeral is rare; it may 
stand before its noun: e. g., 

nns Dnb ‘a broom-plant’ (1 Ki. 19,4). 

‘a holy one’ (Dan. 8,13). 


Ti. 


‘a man.’ 


‘a woman. 


' So ia Coptic (cf. Steind. Kopt. Gr. p. 75 f), and in general in those 
Indo-European languages which have developed an indefinite article, e. g., 
Eng. a, an, Fr. un, une, etc. 

* As a cardinal numeral it follows its noun (cf. p. 201). 

3 Cf. Praet. Amh. Spr. p. 302. The same rule holds good of the 
other cardinals and the indefinite •OH* I bezu ‘much, many,’ cf. op. cit. 
pp. 301 — 303. In Hebrew, Syriac, and Mandaic this same definite cha- 
racter of the numeral ‘one’ is evidenced by the fact that it may stand 
after the accusative determinants (cf. p. 153) n», cf. Niild. Man. Gr. 
p. 392, espec. n. 
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It is more common in the later language; the numeral re- 
gularly follows its noun; e. g., 

TIIS DISIDI^J'S ‘a philosopher.’ 

nn« nVliba ‘a skull.’ 

“ “ » \ 

In the Arabic dialect of Tangier in Morocco, the word ii 
{<Sai ‘thing’) is used as well as iialiad for the indefinite article; 
it stands before the noun, which is without article, e. g., 

^\> M Mr ‘a house.’ 

ki hdja ‘a matter.’ 

In Mesopotamian Arabic the indefinite article is expressed by 
the adjective farid, fard derived from a stem ‘to he separ- 
ated (cf. Brock. Comjg. Or. p. 473; Weissbach, ZDMG, 58, p. 
938). 

The Ethiopic demonstrative Hh- : is sometimes used with the 
force of an indefinite article,* e. g., 

Hh- ; h-itfh : zeku kuakueh ‘a rock, a certain rock 
(Enoch. 88,47 [Laurence]; 89,29 [Martin]).’ 

Some of these indefinite articles, e. g., Mesopotamian fard 
and Tangier s?, may be employed with the plural in the sense 
of ‘some’ (cf. p. 188). 

Simple Qualification. 

Position. 

The regular position of the descriptive adjective in primi- 
tive Semitic was probably after its substantive, 2 as is shown 
by the fact that this is tbe normal position in nearly all of 
the Semitic languages; e. g.. 

Ass. ^arru dannu ‘mighty king.’ 

Arab, maliku"' azimu” ‘mighty king.’ 

Min. f-LUs 'uld-m hu'-ni ‘healthy children.’ 

Meh. gajen reheim ‘handsome youth.’ 

* Cf. Dill.-Bez. Ath. Gr. p. 295. 

2 In Egyptian the adjective likewise stands after its substantive; cf. 
Ennan, Agypt. Gr. p. 119. In Coptic it has the same position but 
is usually connected with its noun in a sort of genitive relation, the noun 
standing in the construct, or the two being connected by the genitive 
sign en; cf. Steind. Kopt. Gr. pp. 82, 83. In Indo-European the origin- 
al position of the descrijitive adjective, as of the demonstratives, car- 
dinals, and attributive genitives, seems to have been before the noun : cf. 
Delbr. Very. Syn. III. pp. 89, 91, 93, 94, 102. In the later development of 
many of the languages, however, postposition is frequent. 
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Heb. 

31B 

‘good king.’ 

Ph. DB^'tp-n D3'r« 

‘(the) holy gods.’ 

Bib. Aram. 

m 

‘great king.’ 

Sam. 

2T nyh 

‘great people.’ 

Mai. 

Jiamrd kaiies ‘good wine.’ 

Syr. 

«2B ssbp ‘good king.’ 

Bab. Tab 


‘great man.’ 

Man. K123 

‘righteous man.’ 

Mod. Syr. 


badd gurd ‘large house.’ 


Postposition of the adjective is practically without exception 
in Classical Arabic, Mineo-Sahean, Mehri, Hebrew, Phenician, 
and the Western Aramaic dialects, except Malulan. 

In Assyrian, Modern Egyptian Arabic, Christian Palestinian, 
Malulan, and the Eastern Aramaic dialects, adjectives are some- 
times placed before their noun. In Assyrian the adjective in 
this position has a stronger stress; in Egyptian Arabic the 
street-hawkers usually place fii-st, as the most important thing, 
the adjective describing their wares, the interjection id stand- 
ing between the two, or before the combination; in Aramaic, 
preposition is especially common in adjectives of praise and 
blame, which form a sort of title: e. g., 

Ass. Saquti IStar ‘exalted Ishtar.’ 

Eg. Arab, b tabuni id ‘eS ‘oh oven-baked bread.’ 

b ia rumi haldite “oh Greek pastry.’ 
Syr. !«««« NFip’lpi ‘of the polished soul.’ 

‘the holy Mary.’ 

■^ n.^X n. Dli'Sp ‘the godless Julian.’ 

Man. KmB'n S'ENT ‘the pui-e sign.’ 

KJT'Sniy K'naWI ‘oh great Torah.’ 

Mod. Syr. bV.1 qepdii 'ildnd ‘a good tree.’ 

U*> IKiam* miskantd hannd ‘poor Hannah.’ 

Mai. yd qattesta mar^maryd ‘oh saint Mary.’ 

In Ethiopia and Tigre the position of the adjective has be- 
come almost entirely free, tho in Ethiopia in ordinary discourse 
the original postposition is more common, e. g., 

Eth. y‘Jl:C ! w’V.fc : medr Sandi 1 . 

vqfi , ; : Sandi medr J 

Te. : 'ends Saidb 1 man.’ 

"SS-a : Xsrfl ; saidb ends J 

In Tigrina, while the position of the adjective is fi-ee as in 
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Ethiopic and Tigre , preposition is considerably more common 
than postposition, e. g., 

9n.P- : : ‘abiit gadal ‘a great abyss.’ 

rtfl : ’P'T'h : sab ha^e ‘a sinful man.’ 

In Amharic preposition has become the rule, tho postposition 
is not infrequent when the noun has other modifiers besides 
the adjectiTe, e. g., 

; av^co'P ; talaq manaita^ ‘a great trembling.’ 

Sfflje.*} ; : XtP-il*? : ia-tiain giiend 'eiinatana ‘a true 

vine (stalk of wine).’ 

KhS: : A®- : : ’and sail leld ‘an (one) other man.’ 

Concord in Case. 

An adjective regularly agrees with its noun in case, gender, 
number, and determination.' 

The concord of case is of course confined to those languages 
which have developed special case forms. Leaving aside those 
languages which are preserved only in purely consonantal texts, 
such as Mineo-Sahean, Moabite, etc., in which the existence 
or non-existence of case endings cannot he determined, these 
languages are Assyrian, Arabic, Ethiopic: e. g., 

Assyr. Sarr^l dannu, karri danni, karra danna. 

Arab. cUx maliku" ‘aFmu", -a»-a”. 

Eth. y“^C : : medr kanai, : medra kanaia 

In Assyrian there are many instances of lack of concord in 
case,2 e. g., 

malki ikaru ‘a just king (acc.).’ 
kadd margu ‘the inaccessible mountain.’ 

In Arabic an adjective modifying a vocative expressed by the 
nominative may stand in either nominative or accusative, e. g., 

JiLaJl oo ; b id zaidii | 1 ‘oh Zaid, the intelligent.’ 

[ ’l-‘dqila } 

Concord in Gender. 

The concord of gender is practically without exception save 
in South Semitic. In many cases, however, a feminine noun 
has masculine forms, and in some cases a masculine noun has 

' The adjectives in Egyptian have concord of gender and number (cf. 
Erman, Agypt. Gr. p. 119). In Coptic the adjectives are usually invari- 
able (cf. Steind. Kopt. Gr. pp. 82, 84). 

J Cf. Del. Ass. Gr. §§165, 92. Some of these at any rate are probably 
due to the fact that the final vowels were not pronounced- cf. Brock. 
Comp. Gr. p. 114 (§ 43 r, S), p. 466 ^ 245 k) 
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feminine forms, so that while there is concord in gender itself, 
there is not concord in the gender forms. In Modern Egyp- 
tian and Tunisian Arabic and in Modern Syriac, the mascu- 
line is the only form of the plural, and is used as a common 
form for both genders, e. g., 

Assyr. naru marratu ‘hitter river (Persian Glulf).' 

Arab, oo iadu”' ‘anmatu" ‘mighty hand.’ 

Syr. Uiol «nD'1N KnilN ‘long road.’ 

Heb. n^na ‘great city.’ 

ni3W D’S? ‘forsaken eggs.’ 

Mod. Syr. IKijls- ‘aindtd seMne ‘hot springs’. 

Eg. Arab. sagardt ^dlinn ‘high trees.’ 

In Arabic, the broken plurals are regularly treated as femi- 
nine, but sometimes when the noun denotes male persons it may 
take a strong masculine plural, e. g., 

sbl dbd'u mdduna ‘ancestors of old.’ 

In Mehri an adjective agreeing with a masculine plural denot- 
ing things may stand in the feminine singular (cf. below), e. g., 
tahdt (sg. taht m.) zalmet ‘dark rooms.’ 

In Ethiopic the concord of gender, except in the case of 
nouns denoting persons has practically been given up, e. g., 

: or : fnttdr mndi or Sandit ‘good land’. 

In Tigrina the rule for the concord of gender is about the 
same as in Ethiopic. In Amharic there is no distinction of gender 
in the plural, and in the singular, unless the noun takes the de- 
finite article, the masculine is regularly employed with nouns of 
both genders; in the case of those few adjectives which have a 
special feminine form, this feminine may be used, but it has 
an archaic and biblical flavor* ; when a feminine noun is 
determined it takes the special feminine article -itu. e. g., 

Ta. : or}Nl^>t : ‘dwiot gebitq or cebeqt ‘good year.’ 

Amh. \ii- : : Jcefii set ‘a bad woman.’ 

: A7C : qedist 'agar ‘the holy city.’ 

: tiX : tdndS-itu lej-e ‘my little daughter.’ 

Concord in Number. 

In general noun and adjective agree in number, but there 
are numerous exceptions-. 

» Cf. Praet. Amh. Spr. p. 161, § 126 c. 

* For a more complete statement of the rules of concord in Arabic cf. 
Beck. i^n. Yerh. p. 89. 
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Kouns with a collective meaning often take a pliu’al adjective 
in Assyrian, Ai-abic, Ethiopic, and Hebrew, e. g.. 

Ass. ig(ur Same muttapriSfiti ‘winged birds (of heaven)’. 
Arab. gatmu" zalimuna -violent people.’ 

Etb. ! rt-flX ! hezfiMn saV -many people.’ 

Heb. ijtfna n''3’piin DJjn ‘the people that walk in dai-kness’ 
(Is. 9. i). 

In Hebrew the amplificative plui-al regularly takes a singular 
attribute, e. g., 

‘a just God.’ 

In Arabic the broken plurals, being originally collectives of 
the feminine gender, regularly take the adjective in the femi- 
nine singular, in Modern Arabic sometimes the strong feminine 
plural:* e. g., 

mitdunu" kabiratu” ‘great cities.’ 

JjLJU JUii. jebdl ^aliiiat ‘high mountains.’ 

Sometimes, however, an adjective agreeing with a broken 
plui-al takes itself a broken plural form, or, when the noun, 
denotes persons, stands in the strong plural, e. g., 
rijdlu” kibdru” ‘great men.’ 
j>bl abd'u mdduna ‘ancestors of old.’ 

In Modern Egyptian Arabic when a broken plural or a 
strong feminine plural denotes persons, an adjective agreeing 
with them is put in the masculine plural in hi, e. g., 

Sagardt dliihi ‘high trees.’ 

en-nisndn el-ma'-zumm ‘the invited 

ladies’. 

In Mehri the plural of nouns indicating objects may take its 
adjective in the plural with concord of gender, but, except in 
case of masculine plurals in -w, and feminine plurals in -t and 
-ten, the adjective may also stand in the feminine singular, e. g.. 
tdiidt (sg. taiit) zalmet (f. sg.) ‘dark rooms.’ 
hajuiiel (sg. jol) haurdt (f. sg.) ‘black clouds.’ 

In Ethiopic the concord of number has to a large extent 
been given up, except in the case of nouns denoting persons: 
even here instances occur of a singular adjective agreeing with 
a plural noun: e. g., 

: -AH"! : bd^e'dn bezdh ‘many sinners.’ 


* Cf. Perc. Gr. Arab. Yiil- p. 142. 
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Plurals of nouns which do not denote persons (including 
broken plurals) may be treated either as singular or plural, as 
masculine or feminine, though a singular adjective agreeing 
with a plural noun has usually masculine form; e. g., 

S’AI" : 0(1.?^ : qalat ‘abiidt ‘loud voices.’ 

: OlLfl ! ta'amrat ‘abiiAn ‘great signs.’ 

: maiat heziih ‘many waters.’ 

'ahzdb bezuhan ‘many people.' 

AW-7C : : 'aiiger naiiabdt ‘long walls.’ 

; 'alhds sandit ‘good clothes.’ 

‘AH"'! : : lezith ’ahzdb ‘many people.’ 

Broken plurals of adjectives, as in Arabic, are most usually, 
though not always, found in connection with broken plurals 
of nouns, e. g., 

: ta’dmer ‘abait ‘great signs.’ 

hut also, 

: berhdndt -abait ‘great lights'. 

In Amharic an adjective modifying a plural noun may stand 
either in the singular or plural, though the plural is more 
common, e. g., 

! rtJPT : tdldq saudc ‘great men.’ 

! ftpT ihdidldn saudc ‘strong men.’ 

: SemdglU setdc ‘old women.’ 

•nC+T : : bertoc ’ahzdb ‘strong nations.' 

: ^ankdrdc ‘dmedoc ‘firm pillars.’ 

In Tigrina such an adjective stands regularly in the plural, 
though the singular is also sometimes found, e. g., 

: bezuhdt ’amsdl ‘many parables.’ 

: qa(attti (pi.) keddtmti ‘fine clothing.’ 

: fd'dd (sg.) kSddimti ‘white clothing.’ 

An adjective modifying a noun which is at the same time 
modified by a cardinal (above ‘one’) regularly stands in the 
plural, even when the noun is singular, in Ethiopic and Mod- 
ern Egyptian Arabic. In Classical Arabic, with any numeral 
between 11 and 99, the adjective may agree either grammatic- 
ally with the noun or logically with the cardinal, e. g., 

Eth. rt-flO’F : ; todOr^-’i : sabAtu iamt qafindn 

iia-‘ebftrdn ‘seven ears thin and blasted.’ 

Eg. Arab. arhahtdser kitdb faiiilnn 

‘fourteen good books.’ 
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Cl. Arab. b^U j , ^ j nagiriija^^ | 

lii^b J [ nagit iiiata” J 

‘twenty dinars of el-Melek, en-T^agir.’ 

A dual, if we except certain isolated forms in Etbiopic and 
Aramaic, is found only in Arabic, Classical and Modern, Mineo- 
Sabean^, Mehri^, and Hebrew. In Classical Arabic an adjec- 
tive modifying a dual stands also in tbe dual form; in Hebrew 
and in Modern Arabic the adjective, having no dual, is put in 
tbe plural: e. g.. 

Cl. Arab. ^U.Lo rajulani galihani ‘two good men.’ 

Eg. Arab, d-haben el-barrdniitn ‘the two 

outer dooi’s.’ 

el-bMen el-kubdr ‘the two large 

houses.’ 

Heb. niDT D’J’JZ ‘haughty eyes.’ 

Determination. 

In those languages that have developed a definite or in- 
definite form of the noun, the modifying adjective has in general 
the same form as the noun; so regularly in Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Western Aramaic except Malulan<: e. g., 

Arab. kiSix maliku” ^a^mu” ‘mighty king.’ 

liXXJl al-maUku al-‘apmn ‘the mighty king.’ 

Heb. 21tD ijVo, aien Ijbsn ‘good king’, ‘the good king.’ 

Bib. Aram, in ijbo, Nsi «3bo ‘great king’, ‘the great king.’ 

Sam. 3n Dyb, nan nojl^ ‘great people’, ‘the great people.’ 

In Eastern Aramaic and Malulan, tho the ending a has lost 
its definite force, noun and adjective with few exceptions agree 
in state; in Modern Syriac and Malulan the absolute state is 

‘ The feminine agrees according to rule with broken plural 

dananiru implied in (cf. p. 162). 

2 Hommel does not definitely state whether the adjective in Mineo- 
Sabean has a dual form or not; cf. Siid.-arab. Chr. pp.42 f, 47: the dual 
of the noun occurs sometimes in connection with ‘two’ (cf. following foot- 
note and p. 202 f.). 

3 The Mehri dual is found only in connection with the numeral ‘two’ 
(cf. p. 203). 

* In Greek the article is used with both noun and adjective when the 
adjective follows the noun, e. g., o av'rip 6 <ro<f>6s ‘the wise man’, tho the 
construction with one article before the combination of adjective noun, 
viz., i <ro<pis ii>^p is the rule (cf. W. W. Goodwin, A Greek Grammar 
Boston, 1893, p. 208, § 9,59). 
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comparatively rare, and all distinction between the states has 
been lost; e. g., 

Syr. TPj; I 55 1 , 

«^2a J • 

Bab. Tab m UN ‘a high roof.’ 

nsi Niaj ‘a great man.’ 

Man. D’E^a “lU, Nts’E^a ‘a righteous man, the 

righteous man.’ 

Mod. Syr. ta? tala hepa rdha ‘great stone.’ 

Mai. SimSd homyd ‘hrillant sun.’ 

Instances occur, however, in which there is lack of concord 
in state, e. g., 

Syr. ,^;oko lVx.t finD NH^n 

‘these three true witnesses.’ 

ll!ol ‘the seven fat cows.’ 

Bab. Tab N313 ty’J'N ‘a small man.’ 

Man. NE>’3 E'’'3J? ‘an evil man.’ 

Mod. Syr. Uit )«• ru 2 'ndid ‘honest people.’ 

Mab liamrd hades ‘good wine.’ 

In Phenician the article may stand with both, or only with 
the attribute, e. g., 

DE^Tpn DJ^Nn I gods.’ 

DE?Tpn D57N j 

In some languages the article is used only once with the 
combination of noun and adjective'. 

This is found as an exceptional usage in Hebrew both Biblical 
and Post Biblical, tho more frequent in the latter; in Biblical 
Hebrew cases occur in which the adjective (in most cases a 
participle) alone takes the article 2 ; in Post-Biblical Hebrew 
instances occur in which the article stands only with the ad- 
jective or only with the noun: e. g.. 

Bib. ‘the higher gate’ (Ezek. 9, 2). 

nil’ll 3in ‘the sword that oppresses.’ 

' In Coptic the article stands only with the noun, e. g., p-rdme n-sabe 
‘the wise man’ (cf. Steind. K(^t. Gr. p. 84). In Indo-European, the 
article generally stands first before adjective and noun. In Old Bulgarian 
and Lithuanian the article stands after the adjective, e. g., Old Bui. 
dobro-to vino ‘the good wine’, Lith. yerds-is' imogus ‘the good man’; cf. 
above p. 148, n. 2. In Greek the article may stand with the adjective only, 
when this follows the noun, e. g., avrip 6 aog>bs ‘the wise man’, cf. Goodwin, 
Greek Gram. p. ‘208, § 959. 

2 Cf. Ges. Heb. Gr. x'P- 428, 429 (§ 126 w, x). 
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Mish. nbn^n ncaa ‘the great synagogue.’ 

'n PTn ‘the raw herbs.’ 

In Arabic, both Classical and Modern, an adjective modifying 
a definite vocative without ailicle takes the article itself, e. g.. 
Cl. 1?. i& fasiqu 'r-riddiiiu ‘oh thou unrighteous 

man, the apostate.’ 

Eg. 1?. id hitit el-beda ‘oh wliite maiden.’ 

In Egyptian Arabic, however, the article may be omitted, 
and the vocative particle ia used before the adjective in its 
stead, e. g., 

l.i.o b CU-Lj b m bint id beda ‘oh white maiden.’ 

In Egyptian Arabic a definite noun at the beginning of a 
sentence modified by an adjective, stands without article,' e. g., 
gebel el-aJimar ‘the red mountain,’ 

but, 

neriih el-gebel el-ahmar ‘we Avent to the red 

mountain.’ 

In the dialect of Tunis the ax-ticle may be used only once 
before the combination of noun and adjective,’- tho this 
construction is rare, e. g., 

er-rdzel myihdh ‘the avaricious man.’ 

In Tigre, this last construction is the regular one; e. g., 

; TTf-n 5 Id-'mds Mdb ] , 

'lIf.Pfl ; ; Id-Mjflb ’aids j 

In Amharic the defining suffix is regularly used only with 
the adjective, 3 e. g., 

; mTH ; tdldq-u xianz ‘the great river.’ 

: hi*®? : tdldq-Uu katamd ‘the great city.’ 

When noun and adjective are both indeterminate the accusative 
-1 may be omitted; it is, how'cver, usually employed, in case the 
combination is singular, standing ordinarily with the noun, in 
case it is plural, standing ordinarily with the adjective: if one 
or the other is specially determined, the adjective by the ar- 


' The example given by Canssin de Perceval (Gr. Arab. Vul. p. 84). 
y* large vehicle’ probably comes under this head. According 
to the same anthority an adjective without article may stand before a 
noun with suffix cf. op. cit, p. 139. 

2 This is the usual construction in Indo-European, cf. p. 165, n. 1. 

3 Cf. the use of the article in Old Bulgarian and Lithuanian (cf. p. 165, 
n. 1); in these languages, however, the use of the article is confined 
to the adjective. 
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tide, the noun by virtue of being a proper noun, or by a suf- 
fix, this element takes the if both are specially determined, 
both take 1. These rules apply generally speaking to the com- 
bination of the noun with pronominal and numeral adjectives 
as well. e. g., 

-acp : : Mrlu maqsajt-en ‘a severe plague’. 

: ’adts qene-n ‘a new song.’ 

KWpn : ! ’engedoc-en 'amdlekt ‘strange gods.’ 

: Midii 'amlak-m ‘the living God.’ 

A-f-T : ; setoc lejoc-eS-en ‘thy female children.’ 

: eS : ^adis-n-n daj ‘the new wine.’ 

: fl>T : tdldq-fi-n bet ‘the great house.’ 

; jv-nflTl : rajm-u-n lebs-tid-n ‘her long dress.’ 

: 'adis-u-n sem-e-n ‘my new name.’ 

In Hebrew and less frequently in Syriac, an adjective modi- 
fying a proper name is sometimes without article. This is a 
relic of the primitive period of Semitic when there was no 
article.! e. g., 

Heb. nST ]1TS ‘Great Sidon.’ 

nsT ninn ‘The Great Deep.’ 

]nh n'3 ‘Upper Bethhoron.’ 

‘1'be Highest God.’ 

Syr. J.JJI ni;? ‘First Tishri.’ 

■’’inK 1133 ‘Second Kanon.’ 

Double Qualification. 

When the noun is modified by two adjectives,* the adjec- 
tives are joined by the conjunction ‘and’ in Hebrew, Biblical 
Aramaic, Syriac, and Ethiopic. In Amharic the conjunction 
seems to be used when the two adjectives stand in juxtaposition, 
otherwise not. In Hebrew, if the noun is feminine, only the 
first adjective agrees with it, the other being masculine; in 
Ethiopic and Amharic, the two adjectives are often separated 
by the noun they modify or some other word; in Amharic, when 
the noun is determinate, the sign of determination may stand 
with both adjectives or only with the first, e. g., 

! Cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. p. 469 (§ 246 d p)-, Ges. Heb. Gr. p. 429 (§ 126 y); 
Noldeke, Beitr. zur Semit. Sprachtoissenschaft, Strassburg, 1904, p. 48, n. 2. 

* Sanskrit, like Arabic, employs no conjunction in this case; in Greek 
and Latin, cases both with and without conjunction occur; cf. Delbr.Fer^. 
Spn. III. pp. 216, 216. 
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Heb. aitsn ‘the great, good God.’ 

ptni nb‘lll nn -a great strong wind.’ 

Bib. Aram. snUO ‘the rebellious eyil city.’ 

Syr. yajiaalo j»-jj O'*?!?! P'"’!! good, upright man.’ 

Eth. Ofl.? ; : ®Xh-f : ‘•alnia Mqdia tia-ekuia (acc.) ‘great 

evil plague.’ 

■flXA : : ®*X'F : ; be'esi gadeq t/e’elu ua- 

fe^um ‘he is a righteous and perfect man.’ 

Amh. ■acn--p9« : Xlfrt* : AlrtO : berliii -itu-yn 'hiest 'anbasd 
‘and the strong female lion.’ 

thi’fi-’f : : h/f ikurS-itu qalagdi-ttu-m set 

‘the proud and delicate woman.’ 

In Arabic and Tigrina no conjunction is used; in Tigrina the 
noun often stands between the two adjectives as in Ethiopic 
and Amharic: e. g., 

Arab. j-^1 al-kaukabu an-naiiiru al- 

'alimani ‘the bright red star.’ 

bi-smi ’alldhi 'r-rakmdni 
'r-raMmi ‘in the name of God, the compassi- 
onate, the merciful.’ 

Ta. Irif-X ! flCjP ! Uhfi : ke/d’ bdrid hakdi ‘wicked, slothful 
servant.’ 

•niM : V-dd : 54’ft‘l’ : bezdh gebri gebdq ‘much good work.’ 

In Assyrian, at least in elevated style, the noun is repeated 
with each adjective, e. g., 

Sarru rabu, harm dannu ‘great, mighty king.’ 

Construct Chain. 

Sometimes a noun and its adjective are joined together in a 
construct chain. 

In Arabic and Hebrew the adjective may govern the noun, e. g., 

Arab. jamilu filika ‘thy handsome behaHor.’ 

Heb. Q'32K ‘smooth stones’ (1 Sam. 17,40). 

In all the principal languages except Aramaic, viz., Ass yrian, 
Arabic, Ethiopic, and Hebrew, the noun may governthe adjective* • 
in Blebrew the adjective always stands in the masculine: e. g 

1 With this is to be compared the Coptic construction of noun in con- 
struct + adjective. The more usual construction with n is perhaps a 
development of this, inasmuch as n is also the sign of the o^enitive Of. 
Steind. Knpt Gr. pp. 82, 83. o • • 
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Ass. aSar ruqi ‘distant place.’ 

arrat limutti”' ‘the evil curse.’ 

Arab. ijuo iiaiiit’l-mitgaddasi ‘the holy house, temple.’ 

Eth. t*®? : : maia \eum ‘sweet water.’ 

Heh. J?*] ‘an evil woman.’ 

To he compared with this last case is the Amharic construc- 
tion according to which certain adjectives are connected with 
the noun they modify hy the genitive sign,i e. g., 

Sh-sn I l-n.e‘’2Aii : ia-kuit-n ‘ebMmelek (acc.) ‘the Cushite 
Ehedmelek.’ 

: darios-em ia-mMi-ii ‘and Darius the Mede.’ 
; dot - ; ia-fitand-ii sau ‘the first man.’ 

: ia-manfasdijit caldmd ‘the spiritual dark- 
ness.’ 


Demonstrative- Qualification. 

Position. 

In Assyrian, Hebrew, Moabite, Phenician, Lihyanic, andMehri, 
the demonstrative adjective stands regularly after the noun, e. g.. 
Ass. Sarru annu ‘this king.’ 

Heh. n?n ‘this man.’ 

Mo. nst noan ‘this high place.' 

Ph. I ]a« ‘this stone.’ 

Lih. ni nan ‘this house.' 

Meh. gaij ddm ‘this man.’ 

In Post-Biblical Hebrew, however, the demonstratively used 
ns + suffix precedes the noun, e. g., 
nl’n inis ‘that day.’ 

In the various Aramaic dialects its position varies. In the 
inscription of Zinjirli and in Samaritan it is postpositive, e. g., 
Zinj. nit sn'a ‘this house.’ 

Sam. mn sjns ‘this land.’ 

* For the adjectives that take this construction cf. Praet. Amh. Spr. 
pp. 317-320, § 249. 

* For the forms of the demonstratives, cf. Brock. Comp. G>-. pp. 316- 
323, and the various Semitic grammars under the head of demonstratives. 
The personal pronoun of the third person is used for the more remote de- 
monstrative adjective in Ethiopic, Hebrew, and Phenician; in Mineo-Sabean 
the singular of this pronoun is apparently used for the nearer demon- 
strative: cf. Dill.-Bez, Ath. Gr. p. 299; Praet. Ath. Gr. p. 23; Ges. Heb. 
Gr. pp. 112, 115, 463; Schrod. Piion. tipr. p. 144; Homm. Siifi.-arnft. C%?-. 

p. 11. 
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In Biblical Aramaic it regularly follows, though in some 
passages, it also precedes, e. g., 

^1*1 Krinj? ‘that city.’ 

ni'n ‘this building’ (Ez. 5, 4.). 

In Syriac, Christian and Jewish Palestinian, and the dialect 
of the Babylonian Talmud, it may be indifferently either pre- 
positive or postpositive, e. g.. 


Syr. Uo. NjnV 

Jjei Kin K3^j 


this king.’ 


Jew. Pal. Knaiy ]’nn ‘this occurrence.’ 

pnn NOfjj; ‘this world.’ 

Bab. Tal. Kn’3 pnn ‘this house.’ 

I'nn KJsy ‘this people.’ 

In Mandaic the rule is about the same as in Syriac, though 
preposition is more common; in Malulan usually, in Modern 
Syriac, always -in the spoken language, and usually in the 
written, the demonstrative precedes its noun; postposition in the 
modern dialects is due to the influence of the Classical Syriac: e. g., 
Man. K3^KJ3 insn ‘that king.’ 
inKn ‘that world.’ 


Mai. hdd Sunitd ‘this woman.’ 

hun-ah hannd ‘thy brother this.’ 

Mod. Syr. ooiv le-hd gebd ‘on that side.’ 

In all the South Semitic languages, except Lihyanic and 
Mehri, the demonstrative is regularly prepositive, e. g.. 

Arab. 'd-a hdM ’r-rajtdu ‘this man.’ 

Min. iSn sfr-n ‘this inscription.’ 

Eth. ‘Hlf : : zentu be'esi ‘this man.’ 

Amh. : idc set ‘that woman.’ 

Ta. : 'eiMkhob ‘that star.’ 

Te. ! (lyiV : 'elld bahdl ‘this commandment.’ 

In Amharic preposition is apparently without exception. In 
T)gre it is without exception as far as the most common demon- 
strative XA : is concerned, but the less frequent AV : ‘that’ 
stands after the noun', e. g., 

AX? A : ! la- ends Idhdi ‘that man.’ 

ARA^ ; Ay : la-^aldt lahd ‘that prayer.’ 

In Arabic and Ethiopic the demonstrative may follow the 
i^n in the sense of an apposition or a locative adverb. In 

‘ This is true at least of the texts examined by Littmann.Tf Te 
pp. 297-299. 
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Arabic a demonstrative modifying a proper noun has always 
this position. Postposition of a demonstrative sometimes also 
occurs in Mineo-Sahean, perhaps with a similar meaning, e. g., 
Arab. ar-rajidii hd^d ‘the man here’. 

zaidii” hd^d ‘this Zaid.’ 

Eth. 01£ : Afft-rt-Pl : Ht : hagara ’iidbiismdn zdti ‘the 
city of the Jehusites here.’ 

Min. nthjd-n hti ‘this (?)’ 

In Modern Arabic, preposition of the demonstrative is regular 
except in the case of the monosyllabic forms without -a ha, 
which regulai'lv follow the noun; the demonstrative lA* hdhd 
may follow a noun already modified by lueceding Jjs hal : e. g., 
el-het dak ‘that house.’ 
el-medine di ‘this city.’ 

Ivijfc Jjb hal kitdb hd^d ‘this book here.’ 

In the dialect of tlie Egyptian Fellahin and in some provincial 
cities the monosyllabic demonstratives regularly precede the noun 
with article, except ddl, which always follows, e. g., 

^^1 i da'l-naldd ‘this boy.’ 
di’l-mar'a ‘this woman.’ 
en-nds ddl ‘these people.’ 

In the standard dialect this construction is preserved in the 
expression, 

di'l-uaqt ‘this time, now.’ 

In the dialect of Tlemsen all the demonstratives, including 
the short forms, seem regularly to precede the noun, e. g., 
J.^' J' b der-rdjel ‘this man.’ 

<ji\> ddker-rdjel ‘that man.’ 

1.XA, hdder-rdjel ‘this man.’ 

In Tigrina the longer demonstratives may stand after a noun 
already modified by a preceding short demonstrative, e. g., 
h-HnC^€D.Cez-nagar-Mu | ^ 

hWlC : JiH.®- ; 'ez-nagar 'eziu } 

It is difficult to say what was the position of the demon- 
strative in primitive Semitic*. It seems most likely that both 
positions were allowable originally, and that after the separation 
of North and South Semitic, the former for the most part adopt- 

* In Egyptian the older demonstratives follow, the later ones precede, 
as the demonstratives do in Coptic; cf. Erman, Agypt. Or. pp. 86-9;!; 
Steind. Kopt. Or, p. 45 f. For the position of the demonstratives in Indo- 
European cf. p. 158, n. 2. 
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ed postposition, while preposition, in the main, prevailed in the 
latter. If this is true, the older Aramaic dialects represent 
most closely the status of the primitive language. When the 
demonstrative follows in Arabic and Ethiopic, it has a special 
meaning. In some of the modern dialects the law of the more 
ancient languages of the same group is reversed. The modern 
Aramaic dialects prefer preposition, while in Modern Arabic 
postposition of certain demonstratives is the regular rule. 
Modern Arabic and Tigrina have developed an emphatic demon- 
strative construction in which a noun may he modified by two 
demonstratives, one before and one after.' 

Concord. 

A demonstrative adjective regularly agrees with its noun in 
case, number, and gender. 

Concord of case is confined to those languages which have 
case forms of the demonstratives, viz., Assyrian, Arabic, and 
Ethiopic, e. g.. 

Ass. ^arru annti ‘this king.’ 

5am anm ‘of this king.’ 

Aral). jJ' htt^dni ’r-rajnldni ‘these two men.’ 

hd^aini W-rajtilaini (gen. and acc.) 

Eth. ‘Hi# : 7*flC izentii gebr ‘this thing.’ 

Hll' : : zanta gebra (acc.) 

The concords of gender and number are practically without 
exception in all the languages except Arabic, Ethiopic, and 
Tigrina, e. g.. 

Ass. Sarrdni annidi ‘these kings.’ 

Sarrdti anndti ‘these queens.’ 

Heh. n«tn ‘this woman.’ 

n^Kn a'tWKn ‘these men.’ 

» - T • T -I f» 

Bib. Aram. KH'.lp ‘that city.’ 

‘those men.’ 

Syr. ,^o( MsVo ‘these kings.' 

Min. ’In ’bd'-n ‘these regions.’ 

Meh. qanett dime ‘this little girl.’ 
biiut liek ‘those houses.’ 

In Arabic the plural of a demonstrative may stand with a 
strong mascuHne plural, or a strong feminine plural, a collec- 


> A similar construction is common in Tagalog, the most important of 
the languages of the Philipi)ine Islands, viz., ito-ng tawo-ng ito ‘this man.’ 
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tive, or a broken plural that denotes persons; a strong feminine 
plural and a broken plural that denote things, regularly take 
the demonstrative in the feminine singular: e. g., 

i'slyb hd’uWi H-qaggdbima ‘these butchers.’ 




’r-rijdlu ‘these men,’ 
’n-ndsu ‘these people.’ 


OhuJ' „ „ ’l-banatu ‘these girls.’ 


sSjo hci^ihi ’l-mudunu ‘these cities.’ 




1-falaydtu ‘these deserts.’ 


In Modern Arabic the demonstrative is sometimes construed 


according to the sense; for example in Egyptian Arabic, 
en-nds dot ‘these people.’ 
el-hdgdt di ‘these matters.’ 

In Ethiopic the demonstrative follovi's the same rules of 
agreement as the descriptive adjective, e. g., 
a) with nouns denoting persons, 

! -nXrt. ! 2 entu be'esi ‘this man.’ 

Ht ! : zdti bffesit ‘this woman.’ 


h) with nouns denoting things, 

‘Hi'F ! ! zentu ferhat ‘this fear.’ 

OJ-Jl'F ! i iie'etu qdldt ‘these voices.’ 

i «^V0A. ! ba-ue'etu matid'el ‘in those days.’ 

: ’emuntu mdidt ‘those waters.’ 
i ^elld rd'emt ‘these visions.’ 

Tigrina seems to follow in general the same rules of concord 
as Ethiopic. ‘ 

Determination. 


In parent Semitic, in all probability, a noun modified by a 
demonstrative adjective was determinate by that very fact, and 
needed no definite article. Assyrian, Ethiopic, and Tigrina, 
which have not developed any definite article, represent this 
status, e. g.. 

Ass. ^arru annu ‘this king,’ 

dldni Suniiti ‘those cities.’ 

Eth. Hl'F : •flXA. : zentu be’esi ‘this man.’ 

Ta. Jia®- : rt-n : ’eziti sab ‘this man.’ 

In those languages which possess a definite article, the 
combination of noun and demonstrative usually takes this ar- 
ticle as an additional indication of definiteness.’ 


• Cf. Schreib. Man. Tiff. p. 28. 

’ In Egyptian and Coptic the demonstrative excludes the article (cf. 
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In Phenician the combination may stand without article as 
above, or the article may be used with the noun, e. g., 

1 ‘this stone.’ 
t ‘this gate.’ 

In Amharic the combination may stand without further 
determination, or either the noun or the demonstrative may 
take the definite article, e. g., 

\ FAhC : ieh 'aSkar ‘this boy.’ 

^ : rod-ff : id tiardS-u ‘that inheritance.’ 

ARO* ! : ha zih-ti faras ‘on this horse.’ 

The accusative -1 seems to be used either with the demon- 
strative alone or with both demonstrative and noun, e. g., 
XAi'A'} : ■flA'tS’T : 'elekh-en heldtendc ‘these boys.’ 
f-’fn : ilC : iekh-en nagar ‘this thing.’ 

: fMVtn i iekh-en iorddnus-en ‘this Jordan.’ 

In Tigre the noun modified by the nearer demonstrative 
XA. ! stands withont article, but with the more remote demon- 
strative Ay : the noun takes the article, ‘ e. g., 

JiA. : i ’elli fard' ‘this people.’ 

A54A°^ ! Ay ! la-qaldt lahd ‘that prayer.’ 

In Arabic, Mineo-Sabean, Moabite, and Western Aramaic 
the noun stands regularly in the definite stale, e. g., 

Arab. hd^'r-rajulu i 

Mod. Arab. hal rajul > ‘this man.’ 

b ar-rajul dd * 

Min. sfr-n ‘this inscri})tion.’ 

Mo. HKt ‘this high place.’ 

Bib. Aram. HIT SSbo ‘this king.’ 

Jew. Pal. jnn ‘this occurrence.’ 

In Eastern Aramaic and Malulan, altho the sign of de- 
termination has lost its definite force, the emphatic state, as 
the most common form, in Modern Syriac and Malulan as 
practically the only form, of the noun, is regularly employed 
in connection with a demonstrative, e. g., 

Syr. Jj«. «3Vo «in ‘this king.’ 

Ennan, Agypt. Gr. p. 110 f.; Stpind. Kopt. Gr. pp. 45, 46); so usually 
in Indo-European except in Greek, where the article stands before the 
noun whatever the position of the demonstrative may be, e. g., oSm i 
ip^p or 4 iniip oStos ‘this man’ (cf. Goodwin, Greek Gr. p. 211, § 974). 

* This is true at least of the texts examined by Littmann, cf. Te. Pron. 
pp. 297-299. 
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Sometimes, however, in Syriac and Babylonian Talmudic 
especially, when the noun is also modified by a numeral, it 
may stand in the absolute state, e. g., 

Syr. taoil ]’nT KJJSIK ‘these four months.’ 

Bab. Tal. pDI' m{?J? ‘in these ten days.’ 

■'Wn ‘this man.’ 

The construction of the demonstrative without article with 
the definite noun, is found in a few cases in Biblical Hebrew 
chiefly with Nin and N'n,‘ e. g., 

‘on that night.’ 
n^ljpn ‘that sacred prostitute.’ 

TRH ‘this generation.’ 

The regular construction, however, has the article with both 
noun and demonstrative, the demonstrative having been attracted 
to the constiniction of the descriptive adjective, e. g., 
n?n ‘this man.’ 

In Post-Biblical Hebrew when a noun is modified by the 
nearer demonstrative Ht, the article is omitted with both; in- 
stead of the more remote demonstrative Kin, the accusative 
sign flK is used with the proper suffix before the noun with 
article; e. g., 

ni pT ‘this plant.’ 

D1>n iniK ‘that day.’ 

This construction of nt is perhaps a survival of the primi- 
tive demonstrative usage as we have it in Assyrian, the Abys- 
sinian languages, and Phenician, preserved by popular speech, 
just as the regular Mishnic relative tS>, which is practically 
unknown in Classical Hebrew, is to be regarded as a smwival 
of the tJi which appears in the Hebrew of the Song of Deborah. 

In Samaritan the noun stands in the emphatic state, and 
the demonstrative has in addition a prefixed demonstrative 
n ,2 e. g., 

pn Kt21' ‘this day.’ 
mn KJtlK ‘this land.’ 
p^Kn n'^Vnn ‘these words.’ 


' Cf. Ges. Eeb. Gr. pp. 4:i8, 429 ( § 126 y). 

2 This n is not the Hebrew article tho it is ultimately identical with it 
(cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. p. 316, § 107a). It is a demonstrative particle 
identical with the n of Jewish Palestinian ]nn, ann and the hd, of Ara- 
bic liXA hd'^d, which was employed in this and other cases in imitation 
of the Hebrew article. Cf. Uhlem. Inst. Sam. p. 116 f. 
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Demonstrative and Adjective. 

When a demonstrative modifies a combination of noun and 
adjective it regularly stands outside of the combination,* either 
before it or after it according to the rules of the various lan- 


guages, e. g.. 

Ass. Mmi rabu annu 
Arab, lA* Adbd ’l-maliku ’Dadnm 

Eth. nil: ; IT-.;- ; OtL^ ‘zeniii negus 'abii 
Heb. nin Ipnin iiVen 

t - **• 

Syr. lie. lai «jn sabn 

lai i4Ci «3n Ksbo Njn 


I ‘this great 
king.’ 


In Amharic in this cnse only the adjective takes the deter- 
minate article, tho even this may dispense with it. The ac- 
cusative -I may stand with both demonstrative and ad- 
jective, e. g.. 


fi-fi ! : iekh tdldq-u hdil-ekh ‘this great power 

of thine.’ 

XlRU ! ! i7C ! ’enazih sost-H nagar ‘these three things.’ 

: idc-en eenguer-ttd-n qamis (acc.) 
‘that variegated garment.’ 

.p.’fiT J : iekhec deM bdltet ‘this poor widow.’ 


Interrogative Qualification. 

Adjectival. 

A noun may he modified by the interrogative ideas ex- 
pressed by ‘which?’ ‘what?’ ‘whose?’ ‘how much?’ ‘how many?’ 

‘Which?’ is expressed in most of the Semitic languages by 
the particle 'tl ai or some of its derivatives, viz.. 

Ass. sg. du, pi. duti 

Arab. masc. ,^1 ’aim”, fem. ^aiiatu” 

Eg. Arab.^ „ tu *1 enh€i „ enlit. pi. *1 ^enJittm 

and 'aii, ’aii*' 

Tun. Arab. sg. and pi. 'ena 

Tl. Arab. dimen 

Eth. sg. A.e. ! 'ai, pi. : 'aidt 

* In cases like Heb. ‘inm am (2 Ch. 1, 10) the adjective modi- 

fies not simply the noun but the combination of noun and demonstrative 
‘this people of thine, the great people.’ Cf. Ges. Heb. Gr. p. 427, n. 1. 

2 In Palestinian Arabic the forms are in general the same as in Egyp- 
tian, but with numerous variations, cf. Bauer, Pal. Arab. p. 73. 
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Ta. sg. and pi. iifi-’i : 'ain, K"i : 'aian, Wl ; ’eian, ItLPl : 
'aian, : ’eidn 

Te. masc. A?- ; ’aii, fem. XS : ’aid 

Heb. masc. and fem. nr'N 

Syr. masc. U^t fem. pi. ^..1 

Bab. Tal. jn’K, ’n 

Jew. Pal. masc. I'T'iT, fem. KT’n, pi. 

Oh. Pal. masc. I’n'r!, fem. NTn 
Mod. Syr. sg. and pi. -a. 1 ’aim 
In Classical Arabic the feminine is little used, the mascu- 
line being the regular form before all nouns singular and plu- 
ral. In Ethiopic the forms given are used only of things. 
The interrogative word regularly stands before its noun, and 
is treated as an adjective, except in Classical Arabic, and in 
the case of Egyptian Arabic ^l, where it takes the modified noun 
in the genitive. Egyptian Arabic enhti, euhi may follow then- 
noun. The concords of gender and number are as indicated; 
Ethiopic has also concord of case. In those languages which 
distinguish definite and indefinite states, the noun is indefi- 
nite: in Christian Palestinian apparently either the emphatic 
or the absolute state may be used; in Eastern Aramaic the 
emphatic state as the most common form of the noun is re- 
gularly employed, tho occasionally the absolute state is found 
in Syriac, e. g.. 

Ass. du ihi ‘which god?’ 

Eth. hfi . : ; ’ai sa’dt ‘which hour?’ 

« : nw ; ’aia sa'dta (acc.)? 

i : aidt te'zdzdt ‘which commands?’ 

Ta. fljPl : ZH> : baidn gize ‘at what time?’ 

Te. if- i n«At : ’ait bdhlat ‘which saying?’ 

AP : nZA : ’aid bahdl ‘which commandment?’ 

Syr. lAso KVN ‘which king?’ 

Kn^n-r ‘which religion?’ 

{{AsD K1SD ‘which scribes?’ 

Jj.,1 ‘which torment?’ 

Mod. Syr. JUo; ’aim ruhd ‘which spirit?’ 

Chr. Pal. Ups J'l'n ‘which commandment?’ 

KTilS ‘in which watch?’ 

KlSiy J’T'n (emph. state) ‘which deed ?’ 

Heb. ‘“JP? ‘which way?’ 

Cl. Arab. ’aiiu Safi" ‘which thing?’ 
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^aiin rijali” ‘which men?’ 
t3' (fern.) ‘which eye?’ 

Eg. Arab. ^ min ’enMbeled 1 viUage?’ 

jJj ^ min ’aii‘ beled j 

min'enhu gins'oi what character?’ 

Seh 'enhii ‘which sheik?’ 

ASj^ tiaraqa ’enht ‘which leaf?’ 

Tl. Arab. cr^' dSmen rajel ‘which man?’ 

In Classical Arabic the noun may stand with the article, 
but the meaning is somewhat different, e. g., 

’aiiu 'r-rijali ‘which of the men?’ 

’aiiu ’n-nisd’i ‘which of the women?’ 

In Mandate ‘which?’ as adjective occurs in only one pas- 
sage, being there expressed by 13DNn, viz., 

^<^nN IJaNHi ‘in which place?’ 

In Hebrew when the modified noun depends on the prepo- 
sition p, the preposition stands between the two elements of 
the interrogative, e. g., 

I’J? niO ‘from which city ?’ 

In Ethiopic ‘which?’ referring to persons, must be expressed 
by the circumlocution ‘who is the — that,’ e. g., 

ooj. : OKjil; ; frflX : t mantm tje’etu sab’e za-mat/a 

‘who is the man that came, which man came?’ 

In Amharic ‘which?’ is expressed in a few passages by the 
adverb s iat ‘where ?’ used as an adjective before tlie 
noun, e. g., 

: JS7C : ia-iat ’agar ‘of which land?’ 

In some languages ‘which?’ referring to persons is expressed 
by the personal interrogative pronoun,! used as an adjec- 
tive. A few instances are found in Samaritan, Syriac, and the 
dialect of the Babylonian Talmud; in Tigrina the construction 
is quite common; and in Amharic, where the adjectival inter- 
rogative ai has been lost, it is the invariable rule. In Ti- 
grina this inteiTogative is also used of things. The interroga- 
tive precedes the noun. e. g., 

Sam. K133 p ‘which man?’ 

Syr. KTFlg ‘to which rich man?’ 

Bab. Tal. K3T IND ‘what great man?’ 

! The personal interrogatives are derived from a stem man, except in 
Hebrew and certain Modem Arabic dialects where they are formed from 
a stem mi of. Brock. Comp.Gr. p. 326 f. (gllOo, d). 
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Amh. : fl®* : man sail ‘which man?’ 

Ta. ‘”'1 : : man manfas ‘which spirit?’ 

: ^■po : be-man teydh ‘in which watch?’ 

The neuter interrogative pronoun is used adjectively in most 
of the languages to express ‘what, what sort of?’ and some- 
times also ‘which?’ The forms are, viz., 

Eth. : meat 

Amh. : men 

Ta. : mental 

Meh. hdsan 

Te. -®?. : nn 

Heb. no 

Syr. U» KJQ, ]10 

Bah. Tal. 'NO 
Jew. Pal. no 


Man. mwo 
Mod. Syr. -jo* mudl 

[n Amharic the same idea is also expressed by adjectives 
derived from the personal interrogative, which are, however, 
used with both persons and things. They agree with their 
noun in gender, viz., 

masc. "YVT®* : mdnacaii 
fern. : mdnacaittu 

“YS'T.e.’F ! mdndcaitii 

These interrogatives regularly precede the noun. In Ethio- 
pic there is concord of case. e. g., 

Eth. : ment 'asb ‘what reward?’ 

5‘”TT : w*?? : menta Sandia ‘what good (acc.)?’ 
Amh. y"! : : men te'zdz ‘which order?’ 

! men fe^rat ‘what sort of a creature;?* 
: JT./" ; mdndcau negui ‘which king.?’ 

: mandcaiitd te’zdz ‘which com- 
mandment?’ 


Ta. 

Te. 


: be-nientdi Selfdn ‘by what power 


K-fl®! : ®®ftA ! ’eb-mi most 
Kfl : ®?i®®flit : ’eb mi-masl 


I ‘with what parable?’ 


?’ 


Heb. innrnD ‘what advantage?’ 

Syr. Usd ‘what punishment?’ 

Man. «'7’Nn WNO ‘what power?’ 


Mod. Syr. »;asa^. le-mtidt medittd ‘to what city?’ 

Jew. Pal. K3in no ‘what sinr’ 
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Meli. Msan gahan da ‘what dish is this?’ 

da* hdsan jandniiet di ‘what dagger is this?’ 
da* hdsan miter lie ‘what mirrors are these?’ 


Possessive. 

‘Whose?’ is expressed by treating the personal interrogative 
like a noun indicating the possessor. 

In Arabic, both Classical and Modern, Ethiopic, Tigrina, 
Hebrew, Samai’itan, and Mandaic the interrogative may form the 
nomen rectum of a construct chain, standing in the nominative 


form, e.g., 

Arab. ^ haitu man 

Eth. fti" ! • heia mannu ‘whose house ?’ 

Heb. ■'0*n’'3 

Mod. Pal. Arab. finjen min ‘whose cup?’ 

Man. I ..(vhose son?’ 

Ta. wA i I ! iiad man j 

Sam. p m2 


Jew. Pal. [D n2 
In those languages 
sition to indicate the 
after this preposition 


‘whose daughter?’ 


which have developed a special prepo- 
genitive, the interrogative may stand 
The prepositional phrase usually follows 
the modified noun in all the languages except Amharic, where 
it regularly precedes, e.g., 

Eth. ; hU za-mannu ‘whose house?’ 

Amb- ia-mdn lej ‘whose son?’ 

Jew. Pal. ]OT lima ‘whose daughter?’ 

Syr. 130*1 ‘whose house?’ 

Mod. Syr. via*, Uol tanrd de-mdm ‘whose ox?' 

Meh. (da^) habrit da mon (dime reheimet) ‘whose daughter 
(is this pretty girl)?’ 


Quantitative. 

The ideas ‘how mucb,^ how many?’ are expressed in Arabic, 


' For this da compare following ii. 

2 Just what this da is which occurs at the beginning of interrogative 
sentences (cf. above) is uncertain. Jahn thinks it is a demonstrative (of. 
Meh. €fr. p. 29). In this case this sentence would be literally ‘this one, 
daughter of whom this pretty one.’ So in the sentences above ‘this, 
what sort of a dish is this?’ etc. 

3 With regard to the material available for the study of the expression 
of this idea, the same statement may be made as in the case of the in- 
definites; cf. p. 182, n. 2. 
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Classical and Modern, Hebrew, Syriac, and Mehri by the neuter 
interrogative combined with Tea ‘like.’ To express ‘bow many’ 
this combination is placed directly before the noun, which 
stands in the plural in Hebrew and Syiiac, in Arabic, Classi- 
cal and Modern, in the singular, which singular is accusative 
in the Classical language. In Syriac the noun stands some- 
times in the absolute, sometimes in the emphatic state, without 
difference of meaning, e. g., 

Heb. D’ngD nsi ) , „, 

Syi-. I’aat SO? J 


liaj t<D3 ‘how many wanton men?’ 

Ai-ab. kam rajula” ‘how many men?’* 

Eg. Arab. kani bet ‘how many houses?’ 

Pal. ,, ’akam beda ‘how many eggs?’ 

Meh. Jedm hdbu (pi. 2 ) ‘how many men?’ 

In the languages of the Abyssinian branch, Tigrina and Tigre 
form similar words for this idea by prefixing a word meaning ‘as, 
how’ to interrogative elements, while Ethiopic and Amharic ex- 
press this idea by words meaning ‘measure’ or the like, either 
with or without an intenogative element: viz., 

Eth. ; mima^an 

! sefn, : esfentu 

Amh. fl'H' : sent, : esent 

Ta. : kendai 

Te. : ’akel’aii, : ’akeltm 


These words are used as adjectives before the noun, e. g.,3 

Eth. oioPai’i ; : mtmalan 'anqe‘t ‘how many springs?’ 

: ooiicO : mima^ana mazar^a (acc.) ‘how many 
baskets?’ 


‘how many men?’ 


Amh. Alt’ : rt®* : sent sau 
flit: flJ»¥: sent saipjc 
flit : iia®t : sent 'amat ‘how many years?’ 


4 


> In exclamations the genitive of the singular or broken plural is 
used after fi, e. g., ham rapin'^ ‘how many men!’ cf. AVright-DeG. Ar. Gr. 
II. p. 126 . 

5 Usually with the singular, cf. Jahn, Meh. Gr. p. 30. 

5 Except in Amharic no statement as to the concord of these words 
is given by the grammars. In Amharic the noun stands in the singular; 
the only case in which it stands in the plural is the one here, given by 
Abbad. Diet. Lang. Aniar. p. 187: in Ethiopic the noun seems to stand 
in the plural; in Tigrina, in either singular or plural; in Tigre in the 
example given it stands in the singular. 
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Ta. 111.CJE. : 7flC’t : kendai gabaite (pi.) ‘how many workers?’ 

XCifi.fi. \ : kendai 'akalat (pi.) ‘how many persons?’ 

XCififi : "ydiit ! kendai v>a'-eM (sg.) ‘how many days?’ 

Te. iiXilihf' : KYid- : ’akeVaii ’enyerd ‘how much bread?’ 

Sometimes these expressions for ‘how many?’ are used also 
for ‘how much?’ 

The idea of ‘how much?’ may also he expressed in some of 
the languages hy the words just given followed by the noun 
governed by a preposition having a partitive force, e. g., 

Arab. ^ ^ kam mina H-huhzi ‘how much bread.’ 

Heb. (Mod.*) DnVn'IQ ns? ‘bow much bread?’ 

Indefinite Qualification. 

A noun may be modified by various indefinite pronominal 
ideas indicating quantity, number, or sort. The principal ideas 
are, viz., all, every, each, no, some, any, a little, few, much, 
many, a certain, same, self, other, various, both, such, enough.* 

All, Every. 

‘All, every’ is expressed in aU the Semitic languages by 
pronouns derived from a root ^3*. In general the pronoun 
may stand in the construct state before the noun, or it may 
take a possessive suffix referring to the noun, and be placed 
either before or after the noun<. 

The first construction is found in Assyrian, Arabic, Classical 
and Modern, Mineo-Sabean, Tigrina, Hebrew, Moabite, and in 
all the dialects of Aramaic. It is rare in Tigrina; in Moabite, 
Phenician (?), and Biblical Aramaic it is the only construction 
found. In Modern Syriac, where the construct chain has been 
lost, the pronoun is rather to be considered an adjective than 
a nomen regens-, here ^3 always means ‘every.’ In Syriac and 
Mandaic either absolute or emphatic state may be used after 
the pronoun without difference of meaning. In those langua- 

1 No example occurs in Biblical Hebrew. 

* ’The material for the discussion of these important modifying ideas is 
exceedingly meager; in no Semitic grammar are they fully and satisfactorily 
treated. 

* Just -what the constructions of Mehri kail, Malulan hul are is not 
certain; cf. Jahn, Meh. Gr. p. 30; Parisot, Dial. Mai. p. 312. 

< In Egyptian nb ‘all, every’ stands after the noun like an ordinary 
adjective. In Coptic nim has the same construction; ter -[-suffix stands 
after the noun like ^3 -k suffix; cf. Steind. Kept. Gr. p. 84. 
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ges which distinguish between definite and indefinite noims, the 
pronoun followed by singular noun denotes ‘eyery’ when the 
noun is indefinite, ‘all, whole’, whenjt is definite; on the Moabite 
stone it occurs only with a definite noun (11. 4 (bis), 11,20, 24,28); 
in Syriac when the noun is not specially determined by a 
possessive suffix, following genitive, etc. the pronoun denotes 
‘every.’ e. g.. 

Ass. kal malke ‘all princes.’ 

Arab. kullu maMnatC ‘every city.’ 

JS kullu ’l-madmati ‘all the city, the whole 
city.’ 

kullu ’l-tituduni ‘all the cities.’ 

Ta. ttdt : : kuelle deiiei ‘every sick man.’ 


Heh. 


‘every city.’ 


“i''5?n-^3 

‘all the citv.’ 


n'^3i<n-‘?3 ‘all the men.’ 

Mo. 

Dj?n ^?3 

‘all the people.’ 


]3^tyn *73 ‘all the attackers.’ 

Ph. 

n3t ^3 

‘every offering.’ 


DDltt ^3 

‘all people.’ 

Syr. 

Vs 

Kyna ^3 ‘every city.’ 


^ ■>** 1 * Vs ^5 ‘all possessions.’ 

Va K3!2''n]3 ^3 ‘all believers.’ 

- t i” t \ 

Bib. Aram. ‘every king.’ 

‘the whole kingdom.’ 

Bah. Tab ^3 ‘every slave.’ 

^3 ‘all things.’ 

Mod. Syr. fjuf V» kid ^nSM ‘every man.’ 

The second construction is found in Assyrian, Arabic, Ethi- 
opic, Amharic, Tigrina, Hebrew, Syriac, Mandaic, Babylonian 
Talmudic, and Modern Syriac. In Ethiopic and Amharic‘ it 
is the only, in Tigrina, the usual construction. In Assyrian, Ethio- 
pic, Syriac, and Mandaic the pronoun may stand either before 
or after the noun. In Tigrina, Babylonian Talmudic, and 
Modern Syriac it regularly precedes, though some instances of 
postposition are found in Tigrina and Talmudic^. In Arabic 
and Hebrew it always, in Amharic it almost always follows. 
The suffix of the pronoun usually agrees in gender and num- 


1 Cf., however, Praet. Amk. Spr. p. 193 b. 

2 Cf. Marg. Man. Bab. Tal. p. 67. 
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ber with the noun, hut in Ethiopic and Amharic the suffix of 
the masculine singular is most frequently used for both genders 
and numbers. In Arabic and Hebrew the noun is always de- 
finite, in Syriac and Mandaic, always in the emphatic state; 
in Amharic the noun may take the definite article. "When the 
combination stands in the accusative, the modifier in Ethiopic 
has a special accusative form in the masculine singular: in 
Amharic, -1 is regularly used only with the noun, tho occasionally 
it is found^with both, e.g.. 

Ass. matati kaliSina \ lands ’ 
kaliSina matati j 

^ j Ai’ab. al-madinatu Jadluhd ‘all the city.’ 

al-mtidunn kulluhd ‘all the cities.’ 
iSS al-haitii kulluhu ‘the whole house.’ 

^, 4 ^ an-ndsu knlluhuni ‘all mankind.’ 

Eth. H-Or-.-aXd-.kuaiu heesi\ 

: itit : be’est kiiellu j 

H-Aiy^^CikumrnMr) the earth.’ 

! Ik't •.tnedrkitelld j 

itl!eao-.Ylf>’^-,kuelldmunagaU\ 

; W'ft'uo* ! nagaitkiiellomfi j 
H'ft* : : kuellu mangeU ‘every kingdom.’ 

Jf-ft" : ! kiiellu i’egeidt ‘all (the) flowers.’ 

Ta. ttiLfi i : kuelWd ^ddi ‘every city.’ 

: kuelVm heddndt ‘aU children.’ 

ItAl : : kuellan ’alimelti ‘all plants.’ 

1 : kuelleu detjidt ‘all the sick.’ 

VAH i i ltA.h : ndbsd medi'i kuUlVd ‘in this 

whole land’ (Matt. 9, 27). 

Amh. YIC ; Iklt : nagar hulu ‘every thing.’ 

ao'i' 2 fu>i~ . lyg^tp ; mangeSt huliid ‘every kingdom.’ 
rt.+'-F : Iklt : sUbc hulu ‘all the women,’ 

S7<5'F : IkAT : ’agar-ztu hultid ‘the whole city.’ 
ilCi i Ikft" : nagar-n hulu (acc.) ‘every thing.’ 

: Ihltl : •cdam-en hfdii-n (acc.) ‘the whole world.’ 

Heb. n'^3 ‘all Israel.’ 

PiVa Tyn ‘all the city.’ 

D^3 ‘all the men.’ 

T \ • T IT 

SjT. lKi>p..A.«mnDn^3 \ the citv.’ 

c*\a «ri:nn j 
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the men.’ 

Ki:?? I 

Mod. Syr. kiilleh laild -the whole night.’ 

ktdlah ’ar‘a ‘the whole earth.’ 

Bah. Tal. XO"?!? '^13 'all the world.’ 

SriD n^D ‘the entire city.’ 

In the Modern Arabic of Tiemsen and Tunis the article 
may be used with hull after a noun instead of a suffix’, e. g., 

J.XJ\ en-itCis el-laill ‘all the people.’ 

J.SJi el-bldd el-kull ‘all the land.’ 

In Post-Biblical Hebrew the two constructions of ^3 are 
sometimes combined, e. g., 

1*3 nt’n '53 ‘the whole dav.’ 

V - f t 

mt?n ^53 ‘the whole field.’ 

T \ -ft- T 

Sometimes other words are employed with the same meaning 
and in the same constructions as the most important of 
these are Assyrian yimru, yabbu, Arabic jami'ti". In 

Assyrian gimru is most commonly employed with a suffix after 
its noun, tho it may stand before the noun in the construct; 
gabbu regularly stands after, but rarely takes a suffix: e. g.. 


ildniytmrasun \ 
giniir ildni j 
mdtdti gabbu ‘all lands.’ 
mdtn gabbi'sa ‘the whole land.^ 

In Arabic, both Classical and Modern, (Eg. Arab. 

gamf) has the same constructions as J.S', e. g., 


I jamvti ’1‘dlami 

I Mod. jami' el'dimn 
Cl. 




^IsJl * al'dlamu jamidihii | 

( Mod. eVdlam jami^dh ’ 


all the world.’ 


The distributive idea of ‘each, every, one by one, one after 
another’ is expressed in many of the Semitic languages by 
repetition of the indefinite noun; in the Abyssinian languages 
this is comparatively rare, except in Amharic. In Syriac and 
Mandaic the noun most frequently stands in the absolute state, e. g.. 
Cl. Arab. i.jLxi' kitdbu" kitdbu” ‘every book, one 

book after another.’ 

Eg. Arab. Jb^ riidl riidl ‘dollar by dollar.’ 


’ Said by Mar(;ais to be common to all the dialects and not unknown 
in the classical languapr, <-f. Arab. Tl. p. 178. 


13 * 
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Heb. Ql' D1’ ‘every day.’ 

Sp-. ‘every seven.' 

^»a jnt ]50 ‘from time to time.’ 

Man. ‘every king.’ 

]nO I’ma ‘city by city.’ 

Sam. 121 133 ‘eacb man.’ 

Amb. I ‘elat ‘everv day.’ 

Ta. j 

Sometimes the two nouns are connected by a conjunction or 
a preposition. The most usual preposition is 3; the conjunc- 
tion 1 appears to be used only in Hebrew; e. g., 

Heb. Dl’? Dl' ‘every day.’ 

inj in ‘all generations.’ 

Sp. I U* ‘every year.' 

^ DI’ JP D1' ‘from day to day.’ 

Man. DV3 Dl' ‘day by day.’ 

syub by ‘dress after dress.’ 

In Ethiopic and Tigrina this idea is most commonly expressed 
bv doubling the preposition on which the noun depends; in 
Ethiopic the prepositions that are chiefly so employed are fl ba-, 
rt la-, and H za--, in Tigrina the chief reduplicated forms are 
n-fl babe- or •fl-fl bebe, 11 nene-, nandi; : ndbab: in 
Amharic when the noun depends on the preposition fl, the 
whole combination is doubled: e. g., 

Eth. ! Hrtrt : OATi : stsdia-na za-lala 'elate-na ‘our food 
for every day.’ 

: baba-zamad-u ‘each according to its kind.’ 

Ta. A.A.C.? : 19jE.0A^‘9|: Sisdi-nd nandi-elat-nd ‘our food 
tor every day.’ 

llOAt : nene- Hat ‘for every day.’ 

Amh. : bdmat bdmat ‘every year.’ 

fl}7W : MW ; ba-nagh ba-nagh ‘every morning.' 

Some, Any. 

The indefinite idea of ‘some, any’ in many of the languages, 
probably in all, may be expressed simply by the indefinite noun, 
singular or plural, in certain constructions, e. g., 

Heb. 1’’ ‘I have some wine’ (Jud. 19, 19). 

1300 D’KlSN ‘and some men left some 

of it till the morning’ (Ex. 16, 20). 
nilJZ '31El^3"ty2c! ‘is there any inicj[uity in my 
tongue?’ (Job, 6, 30). 
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Aral), Jjb hal 'inda-ka dardhimti’' ‘haye you 

any money?’ 

Eth. : ®®‘PdiV : 'emdehra maijael ‘after some 

days.’ 

In Assyrian and the Abyssinian languages (very rarely in 
Etliiopic), this idea may be expressed by pronominal adjectives 
identical vitli or dei-ived from the inteiTOgatives, viz., 

Ass. manman] • x 

1 (in their various forms) 
mannia J ^ 

aumnia, iaiimma 

Eth. : mannu, ment (usually vitb -X, -i., -hi, 

-Hi added; mannu ordinarily takes hi, and ment,ni,\iz., 
manniihi, meiitni) ‘ 

Amh. : mdndcan (and its feminine forms) 

Ta. ‘”’1 : , ; man. mentdi 

To. ao’ioy . manmci 

E. g.:- 

Ass. $arru aumina ‘some king or other.’ 

Amli. oys'f OJ- : mayxdcati maqSaftenu ‘any plague.’ 

! m&ndcaittu nafs ‘any soul.’ 

Ta. : o®! : hdidl man ‘any strong man.’ 

Te. .S-fl : : (H* : dib manmd bet ‘in any house.’ 

In Syriac the interrogative adjective + , + personal pro- 
noun of the 3. sg. is used as an adjective before or after the 
noun ill the sense of ‘any, any at all’; both the interrogative 
and the personal pronoun agree with the noun: e. g., 

1^1 'ni ‘about any matter 

at all.’ 

Nn^TD 'iTl ‘any city at all.’ 

UC, lut ilaiDo in'! ‘and any death.’ 

Special words for the idea of ‘some, any’ outside of the class 
just considered have been developed in, some of the languages. 

In Amharic : ’anddc, : 'anddni or KMtS!: : 'andad, 

and hSt^'Caidle-, in Tigrina AjPA.: and :k^/jda/, in Tigre 

7n»: gale, are used as adjectives in this sense: all the Amharic 
words except Kiftf : have a plural meaning and are employed 
with nouns in the plural, tho the singular may also be used; 
in Tigrina and Tigre the singular is apparently employed, e. g., 

Amh. : ilC : ^anddc nagar ‘any opportunity.’ 

• Very rare iu affirmative sentences. 
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: 

' anddd ’eqd ‘some vessels.’ 


SjPrt. : rtffl- : 

'aidle san \ 


„ dyf : 

f ‘some people. 
aiale saiioc ) n n 

Ta. 

" \ 
iilAe:/ 

( ^aidle 1 
■{kSndat 

Te. 

7A : n-n ; 

gale sab ‘some people’. 


In Arabic the noun hcCdu” may stand in the construct 
before a genitive in this sense of ‘some’, in Classical Arabic 
only in connection Avith another meaning ‘other’, but in 
Modern Arabic often without correlative*: e u- 

• * o'? 

cr* ba‘dii ^S-&irri ’ahiianu min 

ba'di” ‘some evils are easier to bear than others.’ 

Mod. ba'cl en-nds ‘some people.’ 

In Hebrew the plural of the numeral “iriN ‘one’ is some- 
times used with a plural noun to express ‘sonie’,^ e. g., 
n’lns ‘some days’ (Gen 27,44; 29,2d). 

In some Modern Arabic dialects the indefinite article may 
be used with a plural or collective in the sense of ‘some’ (cf. 
p. 158), e. g., 

Mesopotamian fard ulad ‘some children.’ 

Tangier St qaum ‘some people.’ 

In Syriac y>^ D^p is used as an adjective with either singu- 
lar or plural nouns in the sense of ‘some’; it may stand either 
before or after the noun, e. g., 

IjuI D^P ‘some men.’ 

vilo* ["irp D'na ‘some advantage.’ 

! 5“r* — '*1 DIP n'3 ‘among some cornses 

that — ’. 

Words meaning ‘some’ may in many cases be connected -with 
the noun they modify by a partitive preposition, e. g., 

Amh. : hlC : (lyf " : 'andand kCigar (ka-ag- for ka-ia- 

I ag-) same ^some of the people of the city.’ 

Ta. /ii’Ai JjXIh-fl ; : '(dale 'enkdb Jarisdiieidn 

‘some of the Pharisees.’ 

Arab. Jajo fca'dw” mina'n-ndsi ‘some of the people.’ 

Syr. hslLa IP mp3 ‘in some of the books.’ 

The pai'titive idea ‘some of with a definite noun may be 

' In Mehri bad is said to be used in this sense with a following 
plural, cf. Jahn, MeJi. Gr. p. 30. 

2 Compare with this the use of the plural of ‘uno’ in Spanish, e. g., 
unos hollos ‘some cakes’; cf. Knapp, Gram, of M,.d. Span. p. 159.’ 
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expressed by the preposition p ‘from’ used before the definite 
noun, rarely the indefinite, as a sort of partitive article like 
the rrench de. So in Arabic, Ethiopic, Hebrew, Biblical 
Aramaic, Samaritan. Syriac, and Mandaic, e. g., 

Arab. jJI mina 'd-dunatiiri ‘some of the denars.’ 

mina 'l-lnibzi ‘some of the bread.’ 

Etb. 'emtia ’ensesd ‘some of the beasts.’ 

: ^em-vijub ‘something difficult.’ 

Heb. ‘some oftbe eldei-sofIsrael’(Ex.l7,5). 

nsann D'lp ‘some of the Ifiood of tbt sin-offering’ 
(LeV. 5,9). 

Bib. Aram. NbpS-’l SnaSpiP ‘some of the firmness of iron.’ 

Sam. DIN ]D ‘some blood.’ 

Syr. l ^ °’nnpbp |P ‘some of his disciples.’ 

y-oi ^ Tjnn )p ‘some of thy spirit.’ 

Man. Nnui N'Ss'jMa ]D ‘some of the fire angels.’ 

ISnai'a ja ‘some of our blessing.’ 

No. 

The adjectival idea ‘no’ is expressed in general by an in- 
determinate noun in connection with a negative, most usually 
with the negative meaning ‘there is not,’ e. g., 

Arab. aJ Za/sa la-hu mablagu" ‘he had no 

way of escape.’ 

Heb. np3 cnb ]'K ‘there is no bread in the house.’ 

Bib. Ar. pbn 'riN n't ‘you will have no part.’ 

Syr. «ai tei^ qX, in lb ‘he is no god.’ 

NJN3 R'b IN ‘if there are no righteous ones.’ 

Man. rtb JT'b NniDN ‘there is no cure for him.’ 

Bab. Tab Niaj inN3 ‘in a place where there is no man.’ 

Eth. : 9°’f ; 'albeta meta ‘I have no husband.’ 

Amh. b~agar-dcen tiag iallam ‘in our 

land there is no law.’ 

Ta. •flCyl"7 : : berhan-md iallan 'abd'u ‘for 

there is no light there.’ 

In Assyrian and the Abyssinian dialects the idea of ‘no’ is 
emphasized by the indefinite adjectives (cf. p. 187 above) in 
connection with a negative. In Ethiopic they usually have (Oh . — 
before them in addition to the other negative; in Tigrina 
they may be preceded by ®.& — : e. g.,i 

‘ -io examples are available in Amharic and Tigrina; cf. Praet. Amh. 
Spr. p. 426 (§ 325 a); Praet. Tig. Spr. pp. 342, 344. 
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Ass. ilu maniman ul . . . ‘no god.’ 

$arru iaumma ul . . . ‘no king.’ 

Eth. : 9^'. H-tdnse'ii viSntam gdra ‘ye 

shall not hear any bu-rden.’ 

h®® ; : kama ’i-ienSF menta-ni 

be'esita ‘that he should take no wife.’ 

A^7fl4- : : 0®®^ : 'i-tegbaru iia'i-mentani 

'amadd ‘do no harm.’ 

The negative idea is sometimes emphasized by some other modifier 
of the noun. In Hebrew, the AVestern Aramaic* dialects, and 
Ethiopic, such a modifier is e. g., 

Heh. Ijn XV. ‘ye shall not eat of any 

tree of the garden.’ 

‘no work shall he done.’ | 

Bib. Aram. |lnb n?r'tfn sh ‘and no place w'as 

found for them.’ 

Jew. Pal. bDD pb^'n t<b ‘ye shall not eat of any tree.’ 

Sam. pT ^3 imriN tlhl ‘and no green thing was left.’ 

Eth. ; AT7n4- : na-kitello gebra harts 

'i-tegbaru ‘and no heavy work (work of 
ploughing) shall ye do.’ 

In Syriac D^p ‘some’ is used in a similar manner, e. g.. 


y>,M 1 advantage is in them.’ 

vOo^ Vi- 1-B\a> JJ | ‘uo unclean thing comes 
«niNPp DIP ]in2h bv «P^D t<b I into their mind.’ 

In Modern Syi'iac the idea of ‘no’ is regularly expressed by 
hie and cu used as adjectives, in connection with a negative, 


e- g-, 

le« JjjW Jl yoi hie hirhd la maiid ’im ‘no road was 
found.’ 

JjBOLiji ^ Jl min cu qenfnnd ‘from no person.’ 


A certain. 

In a number of the languages the idea of ‘a certain’ as 
distinct from the simple indefinite idea ‘a’, has special forms 
of expression. 

In Arabic it may be expressed by the particle U after the 
indefinite noun, e. g., 

• Probably this statement is true with regard to Christian Palestinian, 
and perhaps also with regard to Malulan, but the construction is not 
mentioned by the authorities. 
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Lc rajula-mma- ‘a certain man.’ 

To be compared witb this are the groups, 

Ph. D ‘a certain man.’ 

Heb. ’JNTTID ‘if he shows me anything 

(no non) I will tell you’ (Nu. 23, 3). 

In Arabic the noun ba'dii” ‘part’ followed by the geni- 

tive of a plural or a collective may also be used in this sense, e.g., 
JfisLi badu 't-talami^i ‘a certain one of the pupils.’ 
fi ba'di 'l-aiidmi ‘one day, a certain day.’ 

In Ethiopic it is expressed by the word for ‘man’ or ‘wo- 
man’ in apposition to the noun, by the numeral ‘one,’ or by 
the adjective X7A> : ’egale, e. g., 

: be'esit 'e6rd?at ‘a certain Hebrew woman.’ 
: -nXA : ^ahadu Iffest ‘a certain man.’ 

X7rt> : lOdoH : ’egale tiareza ‘a certain youth.’ 

The word X7A.: is used also in this meaning in Amharic 
and Tigrina.2 In Tigrina 'hA , : hade ‘one’ may be employed 
in this sense, e. g., 

Ta. 'hft : : hade sdmeraai ‘a certain Samaritan.’ 

In Syriac it is expressed by y>^ after the noun, e. g., 

>>^ D^D Kn'33'T^3?3 ‘a certain enmity.’ 

In the Babylonian Talmud it is expressed by the demon- 
strative Sinn before the noun,* e. g., 

Sn33 Sinn ‘a certain man.’ 
snn’S S'nn ‘a certain woman.’ 

In Modern Syriac it is expressed by ^\jb peldn before the 
noun, e. g., 

Jiaj be-peldn zavnd ‘at a certain time.’ 

be-peldn duktd ‘in a certain place.’ 

A Little, Few, 

The ideas ‘a little,’ ‘few’ are expressed by the folloAving 
words, viz., 

Ass. ii^ 

Arab. qalihi”, Mod. qalll 

* Some prefer to read noia ‘men’ in the only passage in which this 
occurs, cf. Schroed., Phon. Spr. p. Ih6. 

2 Cf. Praet. Amh. Spr. p. 130; Tig. Spr. p. 304 (n. 2); in the 
examples given it appears only as substantive; in Tigrina texts it occurs 
only once. 

2 With this indefinite use of the demonstrative Kinn is to be compared 
the use of the Ethiopic Hh- : as indefinite article (cf. p. 158). 
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Meli. Jiaraun (with sg. and pl.)> 

Eth. : Ijedaf 

Amh. : ^eqit, qelu 

Ta. ; queriib, IXIfi+jE. ; neitai. 

Heb. tsjio 

Syr. 

Mod. Syr. tsji* haca 

Ch. Pal. inn'3 

Jew. Pal. inns, I’jn, 

Sam. lyn’s, nyn's, mjn 

The Assyrian, Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac words may be 
inflected, tho the Syriac is nsnally employed without variation. 
The plurals of the Assyrian, Arabic and Hebrew words used 
as adjectives denote ‘few:’ ‘a little’ is denoted by the singular 
of these adjectives ; in Hebrew, however, most frequently by 
in the construct before the noun. In those languages in which 
the word is employed without variation, it is used with both 
meanings. Ordinarily these words take the same position and 
construction as descriptive adjectives. The Aramaic words, 
however, have a tendency to precede the noun, and in Ethiopia 
and Tigrina preposition is the rule. The Samaritan forms stand 
before the noun and are probably in the construct like Hebrew BJtD. 
In some of the languages the words may he followed by the 
definite noun after a partitive preposition, e. g.. 

Ass. itti uqii igi ‘with few people.’ 
gabe igtiti ‘few waniors.’ 

Arab. mdlu” qaltlu" ‘a little property.’ 

rijdlu” qaliluna ‘a few men.’ 

^UJ\ qalilu" min a 'n-ndsi ‘a few people.’ 

Eth. : ®®'P0iV : maud% ‘a few days.’ 


Amh. 

Ta. 

Heb. 

Syr. 


'T'fet : I rt®* : 


san 


‘few men.’ 


tirf ; I ( satj.dc / 

: W : nestai ‘did ‘a few fishes.’ 

4^4-fl : "VOAt : querub md'elti ‘a few days.’ 

D'O b;;o ‘a little water.’ 

Dj;p IJj; ‘a little help.’ 

BiBJtp ‘a few men.’ 

iMui ‘a little sun.’ 

VA. ‘j'Vp ‘a little comfort.’ 


> Cf. Jahn, Meh. Gr. p. 31. 
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Ixut -Ai# ‘a few words of peace. 

'%-Ao NiOD p ‘a little of Satan.’ 

Mod. Sjr. Ua) )a.L.a he-hacd zavua ‘in a little 

time.’ 

Jew. Pal. niDD TJ?t ‘a little clothing.’ 

]nau inas ‘few men.’ 

Sam. «'D ‘a little water.’ 

]1ta njta'S ‘a little food.’ 


Much, Many. 

The ideas ‘much,’ ‘many’ are expressed by the following words, viz.. 
Ass. mddti 

Arab. katJurii": Mod. katir 

Meh. mdken (with sg. and p],)i 

Eth. f 7 - - 7 

j ■AH"'! : hezuh 

Amh. -flH* ! bezd, Xj^V : ^ejeg 
Heb. an 

Bib. Aram. 

Ch. Pal. 'JD 


Jew. Pal. '3D, ]'3D 
Syr. '3D 

Mod. Syr. ta? rdbd 
Man. «trSN3 

In Amharic, Christian Palestinian, Modern Syriac, and usually 
in Mandaic, the words are invariable, and in Syriac it may 
remain without inflexion. Where singular and plural forms are 
distinguished, the singular denote ‘much’, the plural ‘many.’ 
These words have in most cases the position and construction 
of the descriptive adjective, but occasionally the Hebrew word 
precedes its noun, while in Aramaic there is a strong predi- 
lection for this position, and in Tigrina preposition is the rule. 
In some languages the words may be followed by a definite 
noun after a partitive preposition, e. g.. 

Ass. Sarrdni mddutu ‘many kings.’ 

Arab. mdlu” kathiru” ‘much property.’ 

kildbu” kathirfma 1 , , , 

kaiMru” mina ’l-kilabi\ 

Eth. : hd^e’dn bezuhdn ‘many sinners.’ 

•niM : rtflX : beztth sab'e ‘much people.’ 


1 Uf. Jahn, Meh. tir. p. 31. 
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Ta. 41 tM : rt-fl : hezuk sab ‘many people.’ 
■fllM . 7*fl^ : hezub gebri ‘much work.’ 


Amh. •flH' : 

1 (fl®- : 

\ j bezu 1 ! 

sail \ 



/I 11 

saiioc j 


Heb. 


Syr. 1; 

I, 


31 nipp ‘much cattle.’ 

□'31 ‘many men.’ 

n'31K3p D'31 ‘many pains’ (Ps. 32, Iti)- 
««'3p «1p3 ‘much flesh.’ 
ttS’lP ^<132 ‘many men.’ 

]'231 XS'ap ‘many times.’ 

Bib. Aram. ]K’2to J3n31 )2Pp ‘many great gifts’ (Dan. 2.48). 

Jew. Pal. ]'2D *)D3 ‘much silver.’ 

t?3T ]'2D ‘much honey.’ 

XtysWi «ni»'3 ‘much evil.’ 

K'2E^ ‘many years.’ 

Knxoty’a N»SK3 ‘many souls.’ 

N»EK3 ‘much honor.’ 

rabd iqdra ‘much splendor.’ 

Uarooio 4a« r&bd susdxdte 1 
, . „ , 1 ‘many horses, 

la, lioxoaxo susciuate raba | 

In Arabic the idea of ‘many a’ is expressed by rubha 
followed by an indefinite substantive in the genitive, or fol- 
lowed by a suffix and the noun in the accusative; this suffix 
is usually -hn, but it may agree with the following noun: e. g.. 

S-dJ '>'ubba rajuli" kanmi" ‘many a noble man.’ 
rubba narqd'a hatvfi" ‘many a cooing dove.’ 
rubha-hii ’mra'ata’^ 

Urr?, rubba-hd ’mra^atu" 


Man. 


:\[od. Svr. 




0^1 


:: ! • 


manj’^ a woman.’ 


rubba-hum rijdla" ‘many men.’ 


Other. 

‘Other’ is expressed by various adjectives, many fi-om the 
stem ins, which in Arabic and Hebrew have the sense of 
‘another’ in the indefinite state, and that of ‘the other’ in the 
definite state, e. g., 

Ass. ^anu 
Arab, yi-1 ’dharu" 

Meh. gdher 

Eth. liAX : kale, : bd'M 

Amh. : leld 
Heb. ins 
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Bib. Aram. 

Ch. Pal. pin 

Jew. Pal. Jims 

Syr. riDS 

Man. N3mn 

These adjectives follow the construction of ordinary adjectives 
except in the case of Syriac, where it regularly precedes the 
noun, e. g., 

Arab. yi-l oU-* maliku'^ 'ahartC ‘another king.' 

al-malikii ’l-aharu -the other king.’ 

Heb. nnx tSt'K ‘another man.’ 

insn ‘the other man.’ 
nnntj n'n'^N ‘other gods.’ 

Eth. iiAX : •flXrt. : MIP he'tsi ‘another man.’ 

: \'''m-bd^t;d zamad ‘of another tribe.’ 
Amh. rtj'l : rt®- : lela sail ‘another man.’ 

A>ft°¥ : : lelbc ’amdlekt ‘other gods. 

Syr. sbno ‘another parable.’ 


ParioMS. 


The idea of ‘various, ditferent kinds of’ is sometimes ex- 
pressed simply by repetition of the noun. So in Hebrew and 
some of the Aramaic dialects. In Hebrew and Samaritan the 
two nouns are connected by 1. in S 3 'riac, Mandaic and Modern 
Syriac no connective is used; in Syriac and Mandaic the noun 
stands most frequently in the absolute state, e. g., 

Heb. ]5{J1 ‘different weights’ (Deut. 25, 13). 

Sam. niiam n‘7Da ‘different ephas.’ 

Syr. ,>1^ ‘with various tongues.’ 

Mod. Syr. 1^; rangd ranga ‘various colors.’ 

Man. S’JIW N'aiNin ‘of various colors.’ 

‘various kinds.’ 

In Amharic this idea is usually expressed by the repetition 
of the adjectives rt.*! : and Af- a preposition is repeated before 
the second rti*! : but stands only once before doubled Af- :. The 
noun seems to stand usually in the singular, tho the plural 
also occurs, e. g.. 


I : 1 ‘various, different gods. 

J I leiu leni) 


A& : A«^ : 

AAj'I : (IM : t ba-lela ba-leld daiie 

of disease.’ 


‘with various kinds 
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fliV?- : I ba-leiu leiu mot ‘in different deaths.' 

A?* : A?- ; : leiu leiit 'aramt ‘different kinds of animals.’ 

Similarly in Syriac repeated (DIP), either with or without 
preceding preposition , ('1), may he used in this sense as an 
attribute of a plural noun, which it regularly follows, e. g., 
yi^; DID DIPT WnWj? ‘various causes.’ 

yi,^ yi^ JLo Dip DID t^’pp ‘various words.’ 

In Ai'ahic and Syriac special adjectives have been developed 
for this idea, viz., 

Arab. mutag aiiru” mnbdiimi” 

Syr. (']bn»p); JLoj) (NDil): 

the noun stands in the plural, e. g., 

kutiibu’* mutagdiiratu” ‘various books.’ 

min 'aaidfi” muhtalifati’'^oi various kinds.’ 
J,a\ u-att KEbn^D N3pl ‘various times.’ 

In Arabic the idea may be expressed by ‘kinds’ + the 
genitive, e. g., 

’amidHc ’l-fandkihi ‘(various) kinds of fruit.’ 

Both. 

‘Both’ is e.xpressed in various ways. In Assyrian it is indicated 
by kilalldn, kilallen, kilalle used as an adjective after the noun, e. g., 
ina geU kilalldn ‘on both sides.’ 
nardti kilalle ‘both rivers.’ 

In Arabic it is expressed by the dual kildni in the 

construct before the dual of the noun with article, or it may 
stand after with the dual suffix, e. g., 

kild ^r-rajulaini 1 
ar-rajuldni kild-humd j 

In a number of languages, perhaps in all, it may be expressed 
by the numeral ‘two’ + suffix in apposition either before or 
after the noun; in those languages which have a special de- 
finite form, as Hebrew, the noun takes the article: e. g., 

Eth. ftAAin : : kele’e-hbn 'edaiii-hu ‘both his hands.’ 

Ta. : 'ezdm daq-ai khelte-’dm ‘both these 

childien of mine.’ 

Syr. «pby linnji ‘both the worlds.’ 

Heb. D’P^Pn ‘both the kings’ (Dan. 11,27). 

Same, Self. 

In many of the Semitic languages there is no special word 
for ‘same’, the simple demonstratives having this meaning. 
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In those languages which have special emphatic particles, 
at least' in Assyrian and Ethiopic^ (cf. Adverbial Qualification 
below), these particles may be used with the demonstratives 
or a pronominal suffix or its equivalent, to express this mean- 
ing; in Ethiopic this is especially fi-equent with hf, which 
may also stand alone in this sense (cfl below): e. g.. 

Ass. ina Sattl-ma liati ‘in that very, same year.’ 
ina imi-su-ma ‘on that same day.’ 

Eth. h..eyo» : : f : Idia-ha-ma fenota iahatieru ‘they 

go the same way.’ 

; Jciid-hd hSma mahid'ta (acc.) ‘the 
same sacrifice.’ 

In some of the languages special constructions have been 
develoiied to express this idea, tho they often express rather 
•self’ than 'same'. 

In Ethiopic the emphatic pronouns formed by adding the 
suffixes to AA. and tiJP may stand before a noun in the sense 
of ‘self, same,’ AA is used with a nominative, hf with an 
accusative; e. g., 

AAy : : lali-hd fenot-omu ‘their path itself.’ 

iiSY ! i Mid-hd medra ‘the land itself.’ 
hJPO* ! oo’id.il : Idid-lm manfasa ‘the same spirit,’ 

In Arabic these ideas may be expressed by ‘substance,’ 
‘soul,’ or a similar word -f- suffix, standing as an appo- 
sitive, or in a prepositional phrase introduced by after a 
definite noun, e. g., 

aJlvAj al-kitdbu bi-^dti-hi ‘the book itself, the same 

book.’ 

jd’a 'r-rajiilu bi-nafsi-hi (or nafsu- 
hii) ‘the man himself came.’ 

The idea of ‘same’ is sometimes expressed by O'^ or a 
similar word as nomen regens before the noun, or by the pro- 
noun of the 3. sg. standing in apposition to a noun modified 
by a demonstrative, e. g., 

C;'> SdfM ’r-rajuli ‘the same man.’ [distance.’ 
yfc ^ ‘old 'Sdlika 'l-qadri huiia ‘at the same 

In Bibhcal Hebrew in a few passages the noun DSJi ‘bone’ 
occurs in the construct before a definite noun in the sense of 
‘saine, self,’ e. g., 

' Mu, is apparently not used in this way in Syriac (cf. below). 

2 Cf. Dill. Lex. Aeth. cols. 142, 722, 830, 869, 918, 919, 967. 
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nin DI’Jl ‘on this same day.’ 

D'D^ri DSS?3 ‘like the heaven itself.’ 

In one passage the plural of ins is used for ‘same,’ viz., 
D’lns ‘the same words’ (Gen. 11, 1). 

In Post-Biblical Hebrew D3J? + suffix may stand as an appo- 
sitive after a noun in the sense of ‘self,’ e. g., 

1D32 '"isn ‘the fruit itself.’ 

In Post-Biblical Hebrew, Samaritan, and Christian and 
Jewish Palestinian, nx or ri' -t- suffix is used before a definite 
noun in the sense of ‘same’ (cf. above p. 148). 

In' Western Aramaic, and in Post-Biblical Hebrew (here 
probably borrowed from Aramaic) a noun depending on a 
preposition may be given the added meaning of ‘same’ by the 
construction described p. 148 above. 

In Syriac the idea of ‘same’ may be expressed by a repeated 
personal pronoun, independent or suffix, with jj. between, used 
in apposition before the modified noun, e. g., 

^ «ei ^5)3 in ^D in ‘the same nature.’ 
aiX ^.a eiX ‘to bis Same disciplc,’ 

(Kaapa woia eta ^ 'HS HS n? ‘in thatsamewagon.’ 

The idea of ‘self’* in apposition to a noun is expressed by 
«aj ‘soul’ or ‘person’ with suffix, e. g., 

«i«aj n^B3 83^0 ‘the king himself.’ 
ncilj? «j?bn ‘Pate itself.’ 

In Amharics artftt : ‘master of the house’ and : ‘head,’ 
in Tigre : ‘soul,’ -i- suffix, are used as appositives in the 
sense of ‘self,’ e. g., 

Amh. IT-Wm- : HAA’P : negd^-acau hdlabet-fi ‘their Idnif, 
himself.’ 

: i’Ch : jasus rds-u ‘Jesus himself' 

Te. .C®!" : Vfh : dauit nos-ii ‘David himself.’ 


Such. 

‘Such’ ■ IS ordinarily expressed by some combination of the 
particle ki, ka ‘as, like,’ and a demonstrative pronoun; the 
Ethiopic form is sometimes preceded by the relative, the Syriac 


' »SJ is also thus employed in other Aramaic dialects; in Jewish 
nalestmian Cni ‘bone’ also seems to occur in this construction. 

2 In Tignna ; bd'l ‘lord’ is apparently used in the same way cf 

Praet. Tig. Spr. p. 160. ' 
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form is regularly so preceded; in Amharic the idea may he ex- 
pressed by a relative clause consisting of the adverb ‘thus’ + 
relative + verb ‘to he’: generally speaking the word for ‘such’ 
may precede or follow: e. g.. 

Arab. "rajulu" Im-haha j 

Eth. -flXA : : 5e’m Jcama-ze I ,, , , 

.ia-kama~zef a man. 

Ta. rt-fl : : sab kamzhi | 

Amh. Xlfty : i’ll®*”} : : 'endeh idlla-u-n' maman (acc.) 
‘such faith.’ 

Te. X-fl : /ill&XA : 79C : ’atcrei/ 2 ^a‘dr ‘with such shrieks.’ 

Heb. nt3 ‘such a man’ (Gen. 41, 38). 

Bib. Aram. n^lD n^a ‘such a thing’ (Dan. 2,10). 

Syr. Um J'bn ‘such pains.’ 

v-x r*r* such a deed.’ 

Piei sairis ij’tt ‘such a thing.’ 

|‘^n ^ ‘such oppressions.’ 

In Modern Syriac the old demonstratives l;m hddd y;«» hdddkh 
and J-atoi hatkhd (proh. hoi + JU = nS) are used as adjectives 
before the noun in this meaning, e. g., 

A*il hddd 'ndsd ) .g^ch people.’ 

liuljjito, hatkhd ’ndSd ( 

In Christian Palestinian the phrase 0331 ‘of the kind 
(yfvos) of these’ is used as an adjective in this sense; is seems 
usually to precede its noun; e. g., 

wns pSi 0331 ‘such signs.’ 

Enough. 

‘Enough’ is expressed in various ways.’^ 

In Arabic it is rendered by iCliXJb bi'l-kifdiati ‘in the suf- 
ficiency,’ e. g.. 


' Cf. under Seutenee Qualification below. 

’ In Modem Syriac it is expressed by fieaa bassa used as an adjective 
after the noun (cf. Xiild. Aews. Spr. p. 159); in Mehri by the verbal ex- 
pression iesedud ‘it is enough’ used attributively with the noun (cf. Jabn, 
Meh. Gr. p. Idl): in Syriac 113 and jxam (pSD) mean ‘enough’, but 
they Jo not seem to be used attributively : in Ethiopic the idea may be ex- 
pressed by a relative clause with the verb XhA: 'akkala ‘to suffice Oi’ni’} ; 
maian ‘measure’-}- genitive also seems sometimes to have this meaning (cf. Dill. 
Lex. Aeth. col. 222): in Amharic the idea is expressed by : iam- 

ibaqa ‘which suffices’ used as an adjective (cf. Isenb. Amh. Diet I, 89 ; II, 75.) 
von. XXXII. Partin 14 
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iiUiJb JLe malu" bi’l-kifdiati -propertv enough.’ 

In Hebrew it is expressed by the noun ‘sufficiency’ in the 
consti'uct before its noun , tho most of the examples that 
occur in Biblical Hebrew mean ‘enough for,’ e. g,, 
nto ‘enough for one sheep.’ 

O’lJ? ‘enough goat’s milk.’ 


(To be continued.) 



Comparative Syntax of the Combinations formed by the 
Noun and its Modifiers in Semitic (Conclusion). — By 
Frank R. Blake, Ph. D., Johns Hopkins University. 

Numeral Qualification. 

Construction of Cardinals. 

The Semitic numerals from ‘three’ to ‘ten’ possessed orig- 
inally the peculiarity that feminine forms were used with mas- 
culine nouns, and masculine forms with feminine nouns. This 
reversed concord is preserved in most of the Semitic languages,' 
but in some either the feminine or the masculine forms have 
become the prevailing type. In Ethiopic, although the com- 
paratively rare masculine forms are regularly used with femi- 
nine nouns, the feminine has become the usual form with all 
nouns, whatever the gender. In Tigrina and Amhai’ic these 
cardinals (including ‘two’) have only one form, which is in 
Tigrina always feminine, in Amharic, feminine from ‘two’ to 
‘eight’, ‘nine’ and ‘ten’ being masculine. ^ In Modern Syriac 
as spoken in the lowlands, the masculine form has been entire- 
ly lost, though the two sets of forms are still preserved in the 
dialect of Kui’distan. In Modern Palestinian Arabic the fem- 
inine forms are giving way to the masculine. In Modern 
Egyptian Arabic the masculine and feminine forms are used 
without distinction of gender. In the dialect of Tlemsen there 
seems to be only one series of forms, which are feminine, ex- 
cept ‘one’ ‘two’ and ‘nine’ which are mascubne.^ 

' So in Classical Arabic, Mineo-Sabeau, Mebri (for exceptions cf. Jabn, 
Mek. Gr. p. 75), Hebrew, (for exceptions cf. Herner, Si/nt. der Zahlwor- 
ter, p. 7), Phenician, Biblical Aramaic, Samaritan, Christian and Jewish 
Palestinian, Malulan, Syriac, Babylonian Talmudic, and Mandaic; appar- 
ently also in Assyrian (cf. below). This peculiarity is not found in 
Egyptian and Coptic, where the numerals agree in gender with the noun ; 
cf. Erman, Agy^t. Gr. p. 130 f. ; Steind. Kopt. Gr. pp. 86 — 89. 

" Cf. Praet. Ath. Gr. p. 126; Praet. Tig. Spr. p. 216; Praet. Amh. Spr. 
pp. 202, 203. 

" Cf. Hold. Keus. Spr. pp. 130, 151; Bauer, Fal. Arab. p. 80; Spitta, 
Arab. Vul. Aeg. pp. 137, 158; Mar^. Arab. Tl. p. 155. 

von XXXIL Part HI. 
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In Arabic tbe constructions of the cardinals may be divid- 
ed into four classes. 

a) ‘one’ is an adjective and follows the rules of posi- 
tion and agreement of other adjectives, e. g., 

0 ^ 1 ^ rajulu’* udhidu” ‘one man.’ 

^Uj\ ‘two’ is also sometimes rarely used as an adjective 
with the dual, e. g., 

rajuldni 'ithnani ‘two men,’ 
but usually the dual alone is sufficient. 

b) The numerals ‘three’ to ‘ten’ take the modified noun in 
the plural ; they may stand after it like adjectives, or be- 
fore it in the construct state. The plural is regularly a 
broken plural if there is one, and in preference aplura- 
lis paucitatis. The numeral agrees with the gender of 
the singular, and not with the feminine gender of the 
broken plural, e. g., 

hanuna thaldthatu" ‘three sons.’ 
bandtu” 'arbdu'' ‘four daughters.’ 
thdldthatu bamna ‘three sons.’ 

'arhdu bandti^ ‘four daughters.’ 
thdldthatu rijdli’' ‘three men.’ 

Contrary to the regular- I’ule these numerals are followed 
by the genitive singular (in poetry sometimes by the 
genitive plural) of the word for ‘hundi-ed,’ e. g., 
ibU thaldthu mi'aH” ‘three hundred.’ 

c) The numbers from ‘eleven’ to ‘ninety-nine’ are followed 
by the noun in the accusative singular, e. g., 

thaldthuna rajula" ‘thirty men.’ 

d) The ‘hundreds’ and ‘thousands’ are followed by the genitive 
singular, e. g., 

^arbdu mi'ati rajuli” ‘four hundred men.’ 
'cilfu rajuli’* ‘a thousand men.’ 

In compound numerals the construction of the modified noun 
is that demanded by the preceding adjacent numeral; the noun, 
however, may be repeated with each numeral. The intermedi- 
ate numbers above ‘one hundred’ may stand after the noun 
like the numerals from ‘three’ to ‘ten.’ e. g., 

’arhdatu dldji'' 

iia-sab u mi’ati”iia-Hhdd ua-arba'una sanata" ‘4741 years.’ 

thaldthatu ’dldfi” iia- 

thaldthu-mi’ati’' ua-arba’-u sinina ‘3304 years.’ 
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i_aJl i_aJ\ 

dinari” ua-mi'atu 'alfi dinar i’^ 
tia-arba ata” iia-arbdima 'alfa dindri” tia-thamdnuna 
dinara" ‘2,144,080 dinars.’ 

samaku" kabiru” mi'atw' 
2 ia-thaldthatu” iia-hamsima ‘large fishes, a hundred and 
fifty-three.’ 

In rare instances we find an accusative plural for a genitive 
after the numerals ‘three’ to ‘ten’; an accusative plural for an 
accusative singular after the numerals ‘eleven’ to ‘ninty-nine;’ 
an accusative singular or genitive plural after the ‘hundreds’ 
and ‘thousands:’ e. g., 

bljjl hamsatu” ’athtidba'' ‘five pieces of cloth.’ 

jyixs ithnatai ’^ahrata ’ashd^a" ‘twelve 

tribes.’ 

UU miataini (acc.) 'dma'' ‘two hundred years.’ 

Cj^‘ thaldtha (acc.) mi’ati sinhia ‘three 
hundred years.’ 

In Modern Arabic the constructions of the numerals are the 
same as in the Classical language except in the following 
cases. 

When the numeral ‘two’ is employed with a noun the latter 
regularly stands in the plui’al, rarely in the dual, e. g., 

Eg. Arab, etnen uldd ‘two childi’en.’ 

stnhi biiut ‘two houses.’ 

With the numerals from 2—10 the singular is sometimes 
found, e. g., 

Eg. Arab, teldte qirS ‘three piastres.’ 

arbda gineh ‘four pounds.’ 

Any numeral may be placed after the noun in apposition, 
when the meaning is definite, the noun in this case standing 
in the plural. Eor examples cf. p. 212 below. 

In Mineo-Sabean the numerals seem regularly to precede 
their noun. After ‘two’ the noun seems to stand in the dual; 
after the numbers from 3 — 100 (exclusive), in either singular 
or plural; after ‘100,’ in the singular: the noun has in many 
cases the indefinite -m affixed. The numeral is probably some- 
times in the construct, certainly so in the case of the forms 
of the ‘tens’ other than ‘twenty’ in e. g., 

JO..I 'hd thiir ‘one bull.’ 

tJmi rrilini (du.) ‘two watch posts.’ 

15* 
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thni nmrn (du.) ‘two panthers.’ 
cuXii Mth ^hli (pi.) ‘three ornaments.’ 

^>\ iiaib Mtht '^bh-m (pi.) ‘three offerings.’ 

'rb^t Jjsf (sg.?) four hasf's (a measure).’ 
bmst '1f-m (sg.) ‘four thousands.’ 
sV 'Sr 'mh (pi.) ‘seventeen cuhits.’ 
yLs. 'rh't ‘sr 'm-m (sg.) ‘fourteen cuhits.’ 

'Sri "If-m (pi.) ‘twenty thousands.’ 

'rh'i 'If-m (sg.) ‘forty thousands.’ 

tym't 'sd m (sg.) ‘one hundred and 

twenty soldiers.’ 

jn’fw ’sd-jn ‘two hundred soldiers.’ 

In Mehri the numerals from ‘two’ to ‘ten’ stand before the 
noun, which is regularly in the plural, tho the singular also 
occurs. The numerals from ‘eleven’ up take the noun after 
them in the singular, e. g., 

rhbt iiamten (m. sg. tiaid) ‘four baskets.’ 
hoba aienten (f. sg. ain) ‘seven eyes.’ 
arba' Sama’ (sg.) ‘four candles.’ 
temantdSar haihbU ‘eighteen female-camels.’ 
asrin qarS ‘twenty dollars.’ 

The numeral ‘two’, however, ordinarily stands after the dual 


in -i, e. g.. 


qarSi tru ‘two dollars.’ 
juniti trit ‘two sacks.’ 

In Hebrew ‘one’ is an adjective, e. g., 
inK E!’?! ‘one man.’ 
nns ‘one woman.’ 

‘Two’ has been attracted to the construction of the numerals 
‘three’ to ‘ten’ without, however, conforming to the reversed 
concord of gender. The numbers ‘two’ to ‘ten’ regularly take 
the object numbered in the plural;' they may stand either 
before or after it as adjectives, or before it in the construct, e. g., 


‘two men.’ 

n’BlJ D'Rf ‘two women.’ 
a’R^ D'E^a 


' For the few cases in which the noun stands in the singular, cf. 
Ges. ifeJ. Gr. p. 454 (§134e). 
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n'P] ‘three days.’ 

‘three sons.’ 

0''“]^ ‘three cities.’ 

maa ‘three daughters.’ 

The numbers' from ‘eleven’ to ‘nine-teen’ usually take the 

plural, except with certain frequently counted nouns ; 2 the 
numeral regularly precedes, but sometimes also follows, especi- 
ally in later texts: e. g., 

D''J3 “rnt? ‘eleven sons.’ 

D''13 ItfJ? ‘twelve bullocks.’ 

“itoj; ‘twelve rams’ (Nu. 7, 87). 

Dfr ‘eleven days.’ 

The -tens' may stand before or after the noun, which is 
regularly plural except in the case of certain frequently count- 
ed nouns 3 after the numeral, e. g., 

D’lJJ D’S?'!? ‘forty cities.’ 

niBS ‘twenty cubits.’ 
nb’K ‘sixty rams.’ 

E/’K ‘thirty men.’ 

Numbers intermediate between the ‘tens’ take the noun after 
them in the singular, even when the unit immediately pre- 
cedes the noun, or before them in the plural, e. g., 
natf ‘sixty two years’ (Gen. 5,20). 

nitf nabtfl ‘thirty-eight years’ (Deut. 2, 14). 

‘sixty-two weeks’ (Dan. 9, 26). 

The various forms of the numerals ‘hundred’ and ‘thousand’ 
take the noun after them,-' sometimes in the singular, * some- 
times in the plural; all forms may stand in the absolute state, 

' For the use of singular and plural with the numbers above ‘ten’ cf. 
Hern. Syn. ZaUw. p. 90 ff. 

2 These are DU day, nitf year, tf'K man, ElBJ •peram, (SBtf tribe, 
nasa pillar, and less regularly in the singular, ,niB« cubit, month, 
1'g city, bjjtf shekel. 

2 These nouns are in most cases the same as those mentioned in the 
case of the ‘teens,’ viz., E^’«, Di', tfBl, and t\btf thousand, "is (a 

certain measure). 

* The noun, however, sometimes precedes as, e. g., liis 

3000 sheep’ (I Sam. 25, 2). 

5 The nouns which stand in the singular are in general the same as 
those which are placed in the singular with the ‘teens’ and ‘the tens’, 
viz., Ef'», nas, Cl’, njtfj-is, and'^Jl foot soldier, ‘ICS yoke, 133 talent-, 
cf. Ges. Efi. Gr. p. 454'(§ 134 g). 
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and some forms of botli ‘hundred’ and ‘thousand’ may stand in 
the construct e. g., 


nijjo 

nsa 

isf’M 

ts^« ni«o t2W 
nn^ DTixo 

» » • “ T 

D’pies n«D 
D'?J? 

D^Voa n’B^K ne'Bf 


‘a hundred years.’ 


‘a thousand men.’ 

‘six hundred men.’ 

‘two hundred (loaves of) bread.’ 

‘a hundred hunches of raisins.’ 
‘three hundred foxes.’ 

‘a thousand goats.’ 

‘six thousand camels.’ 

Numerals intermediate between the ‘hundreds’ and ‘thousands,’ 
when they follow the noun take it in the plural, when they 
precede the noun, it takes the form required by the immediately 
preceding numeral, e. g., 

D’y^ni D’r«a B'D’, ‘1290 days.’ 

ani' ■'13? ri«D tsw ‘666 talents of gold.’ 

In the compound numerals made by addition, excepting the 
‘teens’ the noun is often repeated with each numeral in the 
required form, as in Arabic, e. g., 
njf n'3^ Etoll ‘75 years.’ 

D'jV n«p ‘127 years.’ 

In Phenician the noun modified by the numeral usually stands 
before it in the plural, tho some cases occur in which it is 
found after it in the singular, e. g., 

yaiKI r\iy& (pi.) ‘fourteen years.’ 

riKD (pi.) ‘one hundred pounds.’ 

(sg.) DB^ ‘sixty years.’ 

In Jewish Palestinian and Samaritan ‘one’ is an adjective 
and follows the noun. The numerals 2 — 10 rarely stand be- 
fore the noun in the construct, usually before or after the 
noun in apposition the noun stands in the plural. In Pal- 

1 The forms that may stand in the construct are the singular of 
‘hundred’ and the plural^ of ‘thousand,’ viz., ran and 'S^«; the form of 
the singular of ‘thousand,’ viz., is indecisive, it may be either absolute 
or construct; probably one form was meant in some cases and the other 
in other cases. The other forms are always in the absolute, viz., ni«B, 
nm«D, DlS^a. The form ’S^a, however, is not used as a regular nume- 
ral, but only in the indefinite sense of ‘thousands.’ 

2 This statement is made by Winer, Gram. Chat., but all his exam- 
ples in which the numeral follows are taken from Biblical Aramaic, cf. p. 111. 
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estinian the higher numerals stand before the plural of the 
noun, tho they may he placed after in lists. In Samaritan the 
higher numerals stand before the noun, which is plural except 
in the case of certain nouns (about the same as those which 
stand in the singular with the ‘teens’ in Hebrew). ^ In Sama- 
ritan the ‘hundreds’ and ‘thousands’ take the singular, e. g., 

Jew. Pal. I'OV ny2t5? ‘seven days.’ 

pia "IDJ? ntron •fifteen sons.’ 

]'313D ‘forty sockets.’ 

I'-IDJ? nail inoy inSD nj; ‘200 she-goats, 20 he-goats, and 

20 rams’ (Gen. 32, 14). 

Sam. ^131’ njliK' ‘seven days.’ 

"1DJ> ‘ten years.’ 

‘two bulls.’ 
j'la 'in ‘two sons.’ 
tS'K ■^DV'^n ‘twelve men.’ 

D'lDn D’yaB' ‘seventy palm trees.’ 

133 ‘four hundred men.’ 

In Biblical Aramaic ‘one’ is an adjective and follows the 
noun, which stands in the singular, 2 e. g., 

TTI ‘one side.’ 

The numerals from ‘three’ to ‘ten’ take the noun in the 
plural, except, as in Arabic, in the case of niJD ‘hundred;’ as 
in Arabic and Hebrew they may stand before or after the 
noun, before it usually in the construct state: e. g., 

‘his seven councillors.’ 

'nn ‘the four winds of heaven.’ 

1'133 ‘three men.’ 
ntJO ysnt? ‘four hundred.’ 
rntoj? ‘ten kings.’ 

The higher numerals also take the noun in the plm-al, but 
stand without exception as adjectives after the noun, e. g., 
"i&V ’in I'ni’ ‘twelve months.’ 

I’nbn )’P1’ ‘thii-ty days.’ 

I’ltejjl riisp ‘a hundred and twenty princes.’ 

The numerals are regularly used as adjectives in Syriac, 
Mandaic, Modern Syriac, and Malulan. In Syriac and Mandaic 
the numeral stands either before or after the noun, preposition 
being more common; in Modern Syriac andhlalulan (apparently) 
> Of. p. 205, n. a. 

2 There are no examples of ‘two’ modifying a noun. 
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it always precedes. Except with ‘one’ the noun stands gener- 
ally speaking in the plural; in Mandaic, however, some in- 
stances of the singular are found, and in Malulan the singular 
is perhaps as common as the plural. In Malulan the original 
absolute form of the noun seems to he regularly used; in 
Syriac the absolute state is often found, hut the emphatic is 
just as common; in Mandaic, the emphatic state is the usual 
form: in Modern Syriac it is the only form used. e. g., 

S^. 1 , 

Man. K'SXbKD jnfl ‘tlie two angels.’ 

«n«a2 ‘67 daughters.’ 

'OT ‘seven figures.’ 

Mai. tidfd gahrdn ‘three men.’ 

tlota yum ‘three days.’ 

Mod. Syr. IjuI fiiol 'ima 'nam ‘a hundred peoi)le.’ 

After compound numbers ending with ‘one’ in Syriac and 
Mandaic the singular may he used as well as the plural; e. g., 

Syi'. (8pi’) Dh nni I'lpj? ‘twenty-one days.’ 

Man. sn'tJ' tnni pitrp ‘in seventy- one years.’ 

The numeral ‘thousand’ is regularly followed in Mandaic by 
a genitive construction; in SjTiac also it sometimes takes its 
noun after e. g., 

Man. t , ,, 4 , 

^ thousand years. 


Syr. M*! ‘six thousand years’. 

In Syriac the construct of the numeral is preserved in a 
few standing expressions, c. g., 

‘the ten cities, Dekapolis.’ 

J^o! Kiod Knn PHanK ‘the four winds.’ 

In the languages of the Abyssinian group also the adjec- 
tival construction has become the regular one. It is the only 
construction in Amhai-ic and Tigrina, and the usual one in 
Ethiopic. The numeral regularly ])recedes the noun in all 
three languages. The reverse'd concord of gender, as we have 
seen, has been given up, except in comparatively rare instances 
in Ethiopic. With the numerals fi-om ‘two’ upwards the 
rules for the concord of number are as follows. In Ethiopic 


• According to Maclean, in Modern Syriac rilbu ‘10,000’, and 
sometimes take ; before their noun, cf. Vern. Syr. p. 67. 
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the noun stands most frequently in the singular tho the 
plural may also be used; in Tigrina either singular or plural 
may he used without distinction; Amharic follows in general 
the rule of Tigrina, hut with the numerals from ‘hundred’ up- 
wards the singular is more common, and with the lower 
numerals, living beings stand somewhat more frequently in 
the plural, things somewhat more frequently in the singular. 

e. g., 

Eth. Ow’C'F : : H07-C : ‘asartu ua-Mastii 'aligiir 

‘thirteen cities.’ 

: mffet 'dbage ‘100 sheep.’ 
iI.e-fl'F : : dlXA : sMMu meet West ‘600 men.’ 

: •flXrt- : 'elf heesi ‘1000 men.’ 

: ?nrhC : ialds 'ahgur ‘three cities.’ 

Amh. liidat \iin ‘two eyes.’ 

! htdat saifoc ‘two swords.’ 
i rt.’t'Tf : sost setoc ‘three women.’ 

! A.2 : niato lej ‘a hundred hoys.’ 

Ta. J ! MnieMe hdqual ‘live sparrows.’ 

» : MmeMe ‘ahiaf ‘five birds.’ 

In Ethiopic and Amharic the numeral may stand after the 
noun in the enumeration of chapters, ic., e. g., 

Eth. : ha-dmat 500 ‘in the year live hundred.’ 

Amh. ! XlJ? : me' rdf 'and ‘chaptei' one.’ 

Some relics of the ancient construction with numeral as 
nomen regens of a construct chain are fouiid in Ethiopic in 
the case of those numerals which are without the suffix d, e. g., 
: hamesta 'edaii- ‘live men.’ 
rtffiO : OAT : sahna 'elat ‘seven days.’ 

In Assyrian edu may precede or follow its noun, iMen 
regularly precedes; ‘two’ takes the plural: e. g., 
edu amelu ‘one man.’ 
eilu edu ‘one hero.’ 
ina iUen umi ‘in one day.’ 

^ind lime ‘two days.’ 

Tho constructions of the other numerals are not entirely 
clear, as they are usually not written out, but the following 
points seem to be certain. 

a) The numerals may stand in the construct or as an 
adjective before a following plural, the reversed concord 
of gender being apparently observed, e. g.. 
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ana irbitti Sard ‘to the four winds.’ 
irbit nagmade ‘team of four.’ 

Selalti ume ‘three days.’ 

b) The numerals may follow the noun in the plural, the 
relation being apparently either adjectival or that of a 
construct chain; the reversed concord of gender is appar- 
ently not always observed: e. g., 


‘the foul’ regions.’ 


Jdbrdt irbitti”^ 
kibrati » 
kibrdt arbaH 

kibrati”' arba'i”' (genitive) 

c) The higher numerals seem to take the noun in the 
singular, e. g., 

10,000 qaStu ‘10,000 hows.’ 

In parent Semitic,^ therefore, the cardinals had in all pro- 
bability the following constructions. 

The first two were originally adjectives as is shown by 
their regular concord of gender. The remaining numerals 
might stand before the noun, govei’ning it in a dependent 
case, or they might stand, before it or after it as an appositive 
or adjective. 

The plural was probably always used whenever the noun 
preceded the numerals ‘three’ and upwards, or when it stood 
after them in the partitive genitive. The singular of the 
noun seems to have been used when the numeral governed 
the noun in the accusative, indicating that with respect to 
which the enumeration was made. Parent Semitic may have 
possessed a living dual like Arabic, in which case ‘two’ was 
probably not employed as a nominal modifier; but it is more 


1 In Old Egyptian the cardinal ordinarily stands after the noun, which 
is usually in the plural; in the Pyramid texts the cardinal may stand in 
apposition before the noun; in New Egyptian the cardinal usually stands 
before the noun, to which it is joined by the genitive n: similarly in 
Coptic; cf. Erman, Agypt. Gr. p. 130; Steind. Kopt. Gr. pp. 88, 89. In 
Coptic the noun stands usually in the singular, as a special plural form 
is ordinarily not made, cf. Steind. op. cit. pp. 68 — 1-2. 

In Indo-European the usual position of the numeral was before the 
noun (cf. p. 158, n. 2). Originally the numerals from 1 — 19 had the 
construction of adjectives, those from 20 up the construction of sub- 
stantives ; the adjectival construction gains on the substantive construction 
in the development of the individual languages; cf. Delbriick, Yerg. Syn. 
I. pp. 521 — 535, espec. 522. 
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likely tliat originally ‘two of anything’ was indicated by the 
numeral adjective following a noun in the plural. 

In general the lower numbers seem to have preferred a 
plural noun, the higher numbers, a singular noun. 

The original status of the numerals has been best preserved 
in Arabic and Hebrew, and many traces of it are found in 
the other languages, hut in the Aramaic and Ethiopic branches 
the numerals have passed over more or less completely to an 
adjectival construction. The common use of the genitive sin- 
gular after the higher numbers, and the rare use of an accu- 
sative plural after certain numbers which w'e find in Arabic, 
are probably due to the mixing of the original constructions 
with genitive plural and accusative singular. 

Determination of Cardinals. 

The combination of noun and cardinal is made definite in 
those languages which distinguish between the definite and 
indefinite states of a noun, by the use of the definite article. 

In Classical Arabic when the article is applied to the ‘teens’ 
it is used ordinarily only with the unit, tho it may stand 
with both; when it is applied to the numbers intermediate 
between the ‘tens’ it stands with both parts; when it is applied 
to multiples of ‘hundred’, it stands before the unit : in Egyptian 
Arabic it is used only once with the first part of a compound 
numeral: e. g., 

Cl. joUHl ath-thaldthata 'a^aral , , . , 

ath-thcddthata ’VaSara] thirteen. 

as-saVatu ria-s-sah'una ‘the seventy- 

seven.’ 

ath-thalathu-mi’ati” ‘the three hundred.’ 

Eg. el-hamastaSar ‘the fifteen.’ 

el-iiahid ite-aSrm ‘the twenty-one.’ 

In Classical Arabic when the relation between the two is 
adjectival, both take the article, e. g., 

ar-rajulu al-itdhidu ‘the one man.’ 
ar-rijdlu al-hamsatu ‘the five men.’ 

When the two are joined in a construct chain, the article 
stands usually only with the nomen rectum, tho cases occur 
in which it stands before the regens, in which case the com- 
bination has become practically a compound, i e. g.. 


1 cf. Eeck. Syn. Yerh. p. 284. 
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Jla.^1 Jiamsatu ’r-rijali ‘the five men.’ 

i_aJl ’alfu W-^ijaXi ‘the thousand men.’ 

CjHiJl atli-thaldthu-sa Mi” ‘the three hom-s.’ 

'When the noun follows the numeral in the accusative, the 
article is used onlv with the numeral, e. g., 

'at-iisuna rajiila” ‘the ninety men.’ 
'as-saVatu tia-s-sab'ima jamala” ‘the 
seventy-seven camels.’ 

90^1 'ath-tkcdCithatu ’aSara jamala” 'the 
thirteen camels.’ 

In Modern Arabic when the numeral precedes it alone 
takes the article; when the noun comes first the article is 
used with both; the first construction is the usual one: e. g., 
Eg. Arab, el-kerdsi el-'aSara ‘the ten chairs' 

-v.ej el-hiiitt et-teldte iie-aSrm ‘the 

thirty-three houses.’ 

el-quriti el-ljaniitin ‘the fifty 

piastres.’ 

< 1 ..^ et-iamdniie fadda ‘the eight 

piastres.’ 

jUs- cl-lmnsa tie-ahin humdr ‘the 

twenty-five asses.’ 

el-arha'm ^andiiq ‘the forty 

chests.’ 

j toy aj-JVI el-alfe dmd r 'the thousand dinars.’ 
In Mineo-Sabean the definite -n seems to he used some- 
times with the noun alone, sometimes with both noun and 
numeral, e. g., 

’rl»‘ ’»«-« ‘the four cubits.’ i 

’rb’t-7i ij,-$r7chn ’ghn-n ‘the four 
and twenty images.’ 

In Hebrew the article is regularly used only with the noun, 
whatever the construction, e. g., 

riE^Dn ‘the five men’ (Jud. 18, 7). 

DVn ‘the forty days.’ 

p35n '32 ‘the three sons of Anak.’ 

ni32an ‘the ten shrines.’ 

The first cardinal usually takes the construction of a 

• This expression is translated simply ‘four cubits’ by Hommel, but 
the n of seems to be the definite article. 
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descriptive adjective, tho in a number of cases it stands 
without article like the other cardinals, ^ e. g., 

‘the one sea.’ 

‘ins toSan ‘the one lamb.’ 

T » t t “ 

In Jewish Palestinian the definite state of the noun may 
be employed with the numeral, e. g., 

‘the two rivers.’ 

In Amharic, as with the descriptive adjective, the cardinal 
alone takes the definite article; in the case of numerals com- 
pounded by multiplication the definite article stands only with 
the first. The accusative — 1 is used according to the rule 
for descriptive adjectives (cf. p. 166 f.). e. g., 

rtA'F : : sdbat-u Icaydkebt ‘the seven stars.’ 

htli- : U-A’P : : ’asrd hdlat-n tjatddar ‘the twelve soldiers.’ 

: av-p ; ffjpf ; 'ardt-ii mato same ‘the four hundred men.’ 
: hidat-u-n gazdebe (acc.) ‘the two blasphemers.’ 

In Syriac and Ethiopic and apparently also in Assyrian 
the determination may be expressed by adding the suffix of 
the third person to the numeral. In Syriac the suffix is 
plural and agrees in gender with the noun; in Ethiopic the 
suffix may stand in the plural agreeing in gender with the 
noun, or in the masculine singular.^ e. g,, 

Syi. ‘these three views.’ 

lliT'.'ll? ‘the two worlds.' 
l!i\30 «3^D jirpnwon ‘the five kings.’ 

Eth. w’rtfl’tlfo®* ! 0.6®* : Salasti-hdmu 'edau ‘the three men.’ 

: XAVO" : kelc’e-hdn 'edani-hd ‘his two hands.’ 
fl-flOtO* : : sab’^ati-hu samaidt ‘the seven heavens.’ 

: dhU-fl : tas'dti-hu hezb ‘the nine tribes.’ 

Ass. sibitti-sumi ildni limnfiti ‘the seven evil spirits.’ 

This construction is found also in Biblical Aramaic in one 
passage, viz., 

jinnbri ‘these tliree men’ (Dan. 3, 23). 

Many of the Aramaic dialects have developed a special 
form of the numeral to indicate the determination so in 


' cf. Hem. St/n. Zahlw. pp. 13, 14. 

^ The numerals above ‘two’ take an i before the suffixes just like a plural noun. 
■* For these determinate forms cf. Nold. CAr. Pal- p. 483 f.; Dalnn Jiid. 
Pal. p. 129; Uhlem. Inst, Sam. p. 133 f.; Mold. Man. Gr. p. 190; Nold. 
Neus. Spr. p. 154 f. 
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Christian and Jewish Palestinian, Modern Syriac, and to 
some extent also in Samaritan; in Mandaic, only the numeral 
‘two? has such a form. In W^estern Aramaic the modified 
noun has the definite form. e. g.. 

Mod. Syr. w«il iirtidi idmdne ‘the two days, both days.’ 

'arhantai kaldte ‘the four daughters 
in law.’ 

Ch. Pal. «'nn TiyaiK ‘the four winds.’ 

Kan"? Nnahon ‘the five loaves.' 

Sam. S'naiB ''nj;a6? ‘the seven altars.’ 

N’^a 'may ‘the ten commandments.’ 

Ordinals. 

Special forms for the ordinals usually occur only for the 
first ten numerals, in Modern Syi’iac only for the first two.i 
They are treated in general like ordinary adjectives in all 
the languages; 2 in Assyrian they may stand either before or 
after the noun, and in the Abyssinian languages they regularly 
precede. In those languages which distinguish between the 
definite and indefinite state of nouns, the noun modified by 
the ordinal is regularly treated as definite, e. g., 

Ass. ina Saniti Samdi ‘the second time.’ 

ina SaUi fimi ‘on the third day.’ 

Arab. al-badu al-a\malu ‘the first house.’ 

al-mar'atu al-idd ‘the first woman.’ 

Meh. go^i^n sdlit ‘the third boy.’ 

Heb. npn ‘the third day.’ 

Eth. : ha-Sdlest ^elat ‘on the third day’.’ 

Amh. ; bdratand-ii ’dmat ‘in the 

fourth year.’ 

Ta. 1 A9T : ^a^arte seat ‘the tenth hour.’ 

Bib. Aram. Knil?’?! xnrrj ‘the fourth beast.’ 


1 In Assy-rian, Ethiopic, Amharic, Arabic, Jewish Palestian, Syriac, 
and Mandaic ordinals occur for some of the numbers above ‘ten’ cf. 
Del. Ass- Gr. p. 213; Dill.-Bez. Ath. Gr. p. 328; Praet. Ath. Gr. p. 131 ; 
Praet. Amh. Spr. pp. 205, 206; Wright-DeG. Arab. Gr. I. pp. 261, 262- 
Dalm. Jew. Pal. pp. 131, 132; Nold. Syr. Gr. p. 95 (§ 153); Xold Man 
Gr. p. 192. 

’ In Egyptian and Coptic the ordinals may stand either before or after 
the noun; in Coptic the two are joined by the genitive sign n; cf. Erman 
Agypt. Gr. p. 131; Steind. Kopt. Gr. p. 90. ’ ’ 
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Sam. "D ‘the fifth son.’ 

nitn'^n nova ‘on the third day.’ 

Sp'. Jbooj Wnn SDV ‘the second day.’ 

Mod. Syr. Jbqj» Imjs samd qdmd ‘the first part.’ 

In Modern Arabic, the masculine form of the ordinals may 
he followed by the genitive of their noun. In Classical Arabic 
J5' ‘first’ has the same construction. 1 No article is used 
with the combination in Classical Arabic, and usually none 
in the Modern language. In Egyptian Arabic when the 
article is employed it stands before the ordinal, the whole 
combination being treated as one idea. 2 e. g.. 

Cl. J3I 'mmalu baiti*' ‘the first house.’ 

Eg. J3' atiual marra ‘the fii-st time.’ 

aoli tdni ndba ‘the second time.’ 
cuJIj tdlit ibm ‘the third day.’ 
kiJUJl et-tdlit idm ‘the third day.’ 

Sometimes in those languages which possess a special defi- 
nite form of the noun, the article may he omitted either 
wholly or partly. So in Hebrew with the noun or with both 
noun and ordinal; 3 in Amharic with the ordinal; in Amharic 
the ordinal in this case stands very fi*equently after the noun. 
This omission is especially frequent in the enumeration of days, 
chapters, or the like. e. g., 

Heb. DV ‘day second’ (Gen. 1, 8). 

nv ‘day the sixth’ (Gen. 1, 31). 

Amh. flf'fll”? ; : ba-sostand qan ‘on the third day.’ 

: H<nf? : me^rdf zapinahd ‘chapter ninth.’ 

The cardinals are frequently used for the ordinals, not only 
when the corresponding ordinal does not exist, but also often 
when the corresponding ordinal is in use. The cardinal may 
he used as an adjective, or it may stand in the genitive. 

The first construction is found in Arabic, the Abyssinian 
languages, Hebrew, Jewish Palestinian, Samaritan, and Man- 
daic. In Arabic the cardinal follows the noun; in Ethiopic 
and Hebrew it may precede or follow; in Samaritan the noun 
usually follows either in the absolute or the emphatic state; 


' In Coptic likewise the first ordinal may stand in the construct before 
its noun; cf. Steind. Kopt. Gr. p. 90. 

2 To be contrasted with this is the Amharic construction of the ordinal 
‘first’ as genitive to its noun (cf. p. 217). 

3 Cf. Ges. Seb. Gr. p. 428 (§ 126 to). 
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in Amharic, Tigrifia, and Mandaic the cardinal regularly pre- 
cedes. The noun is usually in the singular, hut in Mandaic 
and in a few cases in Amharic the plural is used. In Arabic 
the cardinal takes the ai-ticle like an ordinal; in Hebrew the 
article appears to be used with the cardinal after the noun.' 
e. g., 

Arab. al-haitu ’l-‘iSrtina ‘the 20“* 

house.’ 

Eg. Arab, ^l-Mt el-hamaslalar ‘the 

house.’ 

Eth. : a)0o*C"P : ; ha-me’et tia-‘aSartu ‘amat ‘in 

the 110“* year.’ 

; 0*>’C*F : ; ha- amat ’aZartfi me'et ‘in the 

year 1000.’ 

Heb. D1’ ‘on the seventeenth day.’ 

njtf D’yaiKa ‘on the fortieth day.’ 
n'ltojii nv ‘on the twenty-first day.’ 

Sam. D1’ IDJl nV3Eia ‘on the seventeenth day.’ 

D'Jiafiya ‘in the fortieth year.’ 

TtnVf moy yaiys ‘in the fourteenth year.’ 

Man. S*tn Nava ‘on the first day.’" 

rvav NSINa ‘on the foui’th day.’ 

Amh. : AI.C' i : bdSrd ’and ’amat ‘in the eleventh 

year.’ 

: 0*rtT i 'P‘1 : ha'asrd hulat qan ‘on the twelfth 
day.’ 

ngiC ! i\M *5 : : ha-7-&t ka-200, 81 zamanat 

(pi.) ‘in the 7281“‘ year.’ 

Ta. *flA*^CT : '*i^ : ; he’aSart hade se'dt ‘at the eleventh 

hour.’ 

The construction with cardinal in the genitive is found in 
Arabic, Classical and Modern. Hebrew, Phenician, Biblical 
Aramaic, Syriac, and Modern Syriac; no article is employed 
except sometimes in Hebrew: e. g., 


’ Cf. Ges. Heb. Gr. p. 456 (§ 134 o). 

2 In all the examples given by Nold. Man. Or. p. 348 f., except tliis 
one, the numeral precedes and the noun has tlie jjlural form as in the 
second example. With this jdural is to be compared the plural which is 
occasionally found in Amharic; cf. last example here and Praet. Amh. Spr. 
p, 329 (top). 
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Arab, cr^ (-iJ' ^ ft sanati ’alfin mina ’l-hijrati 

‘in the year 1000 of the Hejira.’ 

Eg. Arab, ^ardfniet telatin ‘the 30**" wagon, 

wagon No. 30.’ 

Heb.‘ 03^3 ‘in the third year.’ 

J?3^n ‘the seventh year.’ 

Ph. J>31K1 “Ityj? n3»i ‘in the 14‘'’ year.’ 

Bib. Aram. ni^ IJ? ‘until the second year.’ 

Syr. ^Uj 1 * 0 * rini *<91! ‘the second day.’ 

W\ B»a. I’npj?! ««pj?3n« • KDlj; ‘until 
the 420*’* year.’ 

Mod. Syr. -Uj Jjoou iuma de-trdi ‘the second day.’ 

In Hebrew in a few passages an ordinal with article is used 
in the genitive after a noun, the ordinal agreeing with the 
noun in gender. Here we have a mixing of the regular con- 
struction of the ordinal with the construction just described, e. g., 
njpp ‘in the ninth year’ (2 Ki. 17,6). 

Similar, tho not directly allied with this, is the Amharic con- 
struction by which the ordinal ‘first’ is placed in the genitive 
after its noun (cf. p. 169 above), e. g., 

; A®* s ia-fitahd-ti sau ‘the first man.’ 


Nominal Qualification. 

ConstruQt Chain. 

The representation of a genitive relation between two nouns 
by what is called a construct chain is one of the most charac- 
teristic and primitive features of Semitic speech.^ It is found 
in all the branches of the family but not to the same extent 


' In expressions in which the cardinals stand in the sense of ordinals 
after Dl', e. g., nn» DV Gen. 1,5; nJIBtf aV3 2 Chr. 29,17, it is not im- 
possible to consider the cardinal a genitive as here: but it is also 
possible to consider it an adjective as in the preceding case. 

2 The construct chain is found also in Egyptian and Coptic. In 
Egyptian the relation between the two nouns is not so close as in Semitic, 
as they may be separated by other words; in Coptic this construction 
has in most cases given way to the one with genitive sign M : of. Erman, 
Agypt. Gr. p. 115; Steind. Kopt. Gr. pp. 79 , 82 , 83, 89, 90. It occurs 
moreover in Malay and Javanese; cf. A. Seidel, Prakt. Gram. d. Malay- 
ischenSpr. (Hartleben) p. 19; H. Bohatta, Prakt. Gram d. Javanischen Spr. 
(Hartleben) p. 32. 

VOI. XXXII. Part III. 
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in all. It is the regular rule in Arabic, Mineo-Sabean, and 
Hebrew; in Assyrian, Etbiopic, Amharic, Tigrina, Tigre, Pbeni- 
cian, and Aramaic, and in Modern Arabic and Mishnic Hebrew, 
it is more or less completely replaced by other constructions; 
in the Eastern Aramaic dialects the use of the construct is 
more restricted than in the Western, and in Malulan, Modern 
Syriac, and Amharic it has been practically lost, occurring 
only in' a few standing expressions.* The two words of the 
construct chain form one idea, and cannot be separated by 
another word except in certain special cases.^ The first word 
loses its primary accent, and usually suffers a modification in 
form. The second word stands logically in the genitive, but it 
is only in Assyrian and Arabic that it is also genitive in form; 
in the other languages it is the same as the nominative. In 
those languages which have developed a determinate form of 
the noun, this combination is made definite by using the second 
noun in this form; the first noun can never take the deter- 
minate form, except in certain cases in Arabic.^ In those 
languages which do not distinguish between definite and in- 
definite nouns (including the Eastern Aramaic dialects), the 
combination may be either definite or indefinite. When the 
combination is definite, both nouns are definite. It is not 
possible to combine an indefinite regiens with a definite rectum 


1 Cf. Parisot, Dial. Mai. p. 606; Nold. iVews. Spr. p. 117 ft. ; Praet. Amh. 
Spr. pp. 195, 196. 

2 Hiis is almost the only species of nominal compound known to Semitic, 
tho even here no real compound is formed save in exceptional cases (cf. 
pp. 211 f., 219, 220; also Phil. Sfat. Con. pp. 44 — 54; Del. Ass. Gr. p. 202 f.) 
A second kind of compound is found in Assyrian , and consists of noun 
-f- adjective, e. g., Sep arik ‘long foot (a bird)’, Hbbu rapsu ‘great-hearted.’ 
These compounds are equivalent in meaning to adjective -f- noun in the 
genitive, such as rapSa uzni ‘far reaching of mind.’ Delitzsch explains 
the noun before the adjective as an accusative dependent on the adjective, 
e. g., ‘long with respect to foot’ (cf. Ass. Gr. p. 203), but it is not im- 
possible that these formations may be possessive compounds like the 
Sanskrit hahuvrihis, viz., ‘having a long foot,’ etc. (cf. W. D. Whitney, 
A Sanskrit Grammar Snl ed, Leipzig and Boston, 1896, pp. 501—511). 
With the paucity of nominal compounds in Semitic is to be contrasted the 
exuberance of such formations in the Indo-European languages, particu- 
larly in Sanskrit; cf. Delb. Yerg.Syn. HI. pp. 200—215, 217—220; Whitney, 
op. cit., pp. 486 — 516. 

3 For cases in Hebrew in which the article seems to stand with a 
construct cf. Ges. Eeb. Gr. pp. 431, 432 (§127f, g). 
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or vice yersa, these combinations must be effected with the help 
of the prepositional phrases described below (p. 225 ff.). e. g,, 
Ass. bah biti ‘a house-door, the door of the house.’ 

bel ildni ‘the lord of the gods.’ 

Arab. bintu maliki” ‘a king’s daughter, a 

princess.’ 

bintu H-maliki ‘the king’s daughter.’ 
Min. ^ mik-n ‘the king’s house.’ 

Eth. : ’VhJ" : xialda negiiS ‘a, the king’s son.’ 

Ta. : M}dJrttAhC s qal 'egzi'abhh' ‘the word of God.’ 
Te. (DS: : dfl. : ^^ad rabbi ‘son of God.’ 

Afl'l : : 'ab-ld'- imlat ‘the father of the girl.’ 

Heb. '51^0 ri3 ‘a king’s daughter.’ 

n3 ‘the king’s daughter.’ 

Ph. ‘the king of the land.’ 

Bib. Aram. 33^ ‘a man’s heart.’ 

83^0 r\'3 ‘the king’s house.’ 

Syr. tall *)P3 ‘false money.’ 

u/«f nn ‘the Holy Spirit.’ 

When the second noun of the chain is a proper name or a 
noun with a possessive suffix, the combination is necessarily 
definite, e. g., 

Heb. ‘the son of David, David’s son.’ 

’ni3N ‘the gods of my fathers.’ 

The second noun may also be made definite by a following 
definite genitive, e. g., 

Heb. ?I*n ’B’ ‘the days of the years of thy life.’ 

Arab. <U]\ ^ala qatli rasidi Hldhi ‘for killing 

the apostle of God.’ 

In Arabic an adjective^ modifying a definite noun, and hence 
with article, may stand in the construct before a noun indi- 
cating with respect to what, e. g., 

J^y' ar-rajulu 'l~hasanu l-iiajhi ‘the man of 
the beautiful countenance.’ 

Here, however, the combination hasanu 'l-ijajhi 

' The article la, Id is regularly written as one word with the construct, 
tho of course it belongs to the second noun; cf. Littm. Te. JPron. p. 300. 

2 Strictly speaking the properties of adjectives and participles do not 
come under the head of the present discussion, but these points are ad- 
ded here for the sake of completeness. 


16 * 
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is treated as if it were a simple adjective, taking the article 
according to rule after a definite noun. 

An Arabic participle‘ followed by a genitive may also take 
the article, e. g., 

^UJ\ Jj'UJi al-qdtilu 'n-n&si ‘he who kills people.’ 

This, however, is probably due to a mixture of constructions. 
A participle may take its object in either genitive or accusa- 
sative, and before the accusative object, of course, the article 
is admissible with the participle, viz., 

(a) qdtilu 'n-nasi (gen.) 

(h) qatUu" 'n-ndsa (acc.) 

(c) cd-qatilu 'n~nasa (acc.) 

The anomalous construction al-qdtilu 'n-vdsi is due to a con- 
fusion of (a) and (c). 

In Modern Arabic* and Tigre certain construct chains have 
come to be regarded as one word, and so may take the article 
before the first element,* e. g., 

Eg. Arab. el-jnd-iiard ‘the rose water.’ 

Te. Aa92v : : la-ha'dl-hU ‘the master of the house.’ 

Under ordinary circumstances a proper name can not stand 
as the first member of a construct chain, but in Arabic and 
Hebrew a genitive is sometimes added to a proper name in 
order to distinguish between persons, places, etc. with the same 
name, the proper name becoming, for the time being, common;* e. g., 

Arab. rahi‘u ’l-farasi ‘Kabia of the horse.’ 

Mratu 'n-nu‘mdna ‘Hira (capital city) of 
Numan.’ 

Heb. rnin’ r’? ‘Bethlehem in Judah.’ 

In Ethiopic and Syriac such expressions are regularly ren- 
dered hy the cirumlocution with the relative (cf. pp. 226, 230 f.). 

In certain cases the two nouns of the construct chain do 
not stand in immediate juxtaposition. 

In Arabic, Syriac, and Tigrina certain particles or paren- 
thetical expressions may intervene between them;^ e. g.. 


< Cf. n. 2 of pag. 219. 

* Cf. also article which compound numerals p. 211. 

3 For apparent cases in Hebrew cf. Phil. Stat. Con. p. 49. 

,« In this case Coptic employs the genitive case sign ente, cf. p. 151. 
n. 2. 

5 For cases in which the construct chain is apparently broken in Hebrew 
cf. Pha. Stat. Con. p. 9 f. ; Ges. fle6. Gr. p. 433 (§ 128 e). 
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Arab, SLAJl ‘the sheep hears the 

’inna ’S-Sdta tasma‘u (aida, voice, by God, of its 
tia-llahi, rdbbihi master.’ 

Syr. JotSja ,^1 -ja Knb? ‘53 ‘the sons, indeed, of Bala.’ 

voiI u13j |15K ’5?! ‘that they are the sons of 
the righteous.’ 

Ta. : hii£h i he-manfas-en he-hdil-en 

’eleids ‘in the spirit and in the power of Elias.’ 
In Ethiopic certain modifiers of the genitive, particularly the 
demonstratives and itit ; may stand between genitive and 
construct, e. g., 

; tD-Xf : : hdhta tw'etu bet ‘the door of that house.’ 

IT-w* : Jf'! : : neguSa kvMd medr ‘the king of the whole 

land.’ 

When two nouns are modified by the same genitive it is 
possible to form a construct chain by placing the two nouns 
in the construct state connected by ‘and’ and following them 
with the genitive. In Ethiopic in this case only the second noun 
has the construct form, the first standing in the absolute: such a 
construction is, however, comparatively rare, a circumlocution 
being ordinarily employed, e. g., 

Arab. Jjii 5^ ] ‘God cut off the 

qafa^a 'lldhu iada ua-rijla man > hand and foot of 
fa'ala hd^d j him who did this.’ 

Eth. IIA I (Odum : 

nagad tta-hezba 'esrd'el 

Heb. 31851 3n30 ‘the choicest and best of Lebanon.’ 

Syr. 1 ‘those who write and read their 

]in''na^ ".l^l 'sns / own names.’ 

The circumlocutions which are usually employed to express 
this combination are of several kinds, viz.: 
a) the genitive may he used with both nouns; 
h) the genitive may be used with the first noun and the second 
noun take a suffix representing the genitive; 
c) one of the other means of expressing the genitive may be 
employed (cf. pp. 225—238). e. g., 

a) Eth. ‘the tribes and 

nagada^esrd^el ua-Mzba^esrd’blj people of Israel.’ 

b) Arab. | ‘Zaid’s sword and spear,’ 

saifu zaidi* ua-rumhu-hu ) 


I ‘the tribes and people of Israel.’ 
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Eth. :1 ‘the tribes and people of 

nagada 'esrd’el tia-hezh-u j Israel.* 

Heb. ‘to the prayer and supplication 

of thy servant.’ (1 Ej. 8,28) 

When one noun is modified by two genitives, the combina- 
tion is quite fi'equently expressed by a construct chain, the 
modified noun standing in the construct state and the two 
other nouns following the genitive connected by ‘and’; e. g.. 
Ass. ekal Same u ergiti”' ‘the temple of heaven and earth.’ 

Arah.^l^^Jl sultdnu) .g^i^an of the land and sea.’ 

'l-barri ua-l-hakri } 

Heh. niKSni ’qto ‘the captains of thousands and 

hundreds’ (Nu. 31, 54). 

Eth. . aty^^C . 1 Qgj g£ j^e^ven and earth.’ 

'amldka samdi tia-medrj 

This combination may also be expressed in several other 
ways, viz.; 

a) the nomen regens may be repeated before each genitive; 
h) the nomen regens and the first of the modifying nouns may 
form a construct chain, and the second stand after a par- 
ticle indicating the genitive; 

c) the genitive of both nouns may he indicated by such a 
particle: e. g., 

a) Heb. ynKiJ ‘the God of heaven and earth.’ 

b) Eth. : roHuJC*! : | ‘the treasuries of the 

mazdgebta dahdl iia-za-iiarh J sun and moon.’ 

c) Ass. ildni Sa Same u ergiti”^ ‘the gods of heaven and earth.’ 
Eth. yft't : Hft-T ; coHlMd-y ^ : | ‘the shepherds of Lot 

nolbt zdrlb^ tia-za-odyrdm j and Abraham.’ 

The plural of the idea expressed by a construct chain is ' 
indicated sometimes by pluralizing the construct, sometimes by 
pluralizing the genitive, and sometimes by plxiralizing both, 

e. g., 

Assyr. bit nakamdti ‘treasure houses.’ 
aine nisiqti”' ‘precious stones.’ 

Eth. : y"£C : 'araiiita medr ‘wild animals (animals 
of the land).’ 

0 »oo J 7 nipq- ; ’agma gabaydt ‘ribs (hones of the side).’ 

■ abidta krestiidndt churches (houses 
of Christians).’ 
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Heb. ’i'DI '33 ‘Benjamites.’ 

ni3S n'3 ‘families (fathers’ houses).’ 

D'V'O 'IIS? ‘heroes of valor.’ 

Syr. liaajs loa KlOj? n'3 ‘graves (houses of burial).’ 

JLe ioa N^j5 fUS ‘words (daughters of the voice).’ 

When the nomen regens of a construct chain is logically 
modified by a possessive adjective idea, if the possessive suffix 
is used, it must stand with the rectum and not with the 
regens, e. g., 

Arab. ka'su fiddati-hi ‘his silver cup.’ 

Eth. I'Pfsdi^'Ah: neiiaia liaqle-ka ‘thy field-instrument, 

weapon.’ 

Te. : tieldd darasd-liu ‘his disciples (chil- 

dren of his teaching).’ 

Heb. "in ‘my holy mountain.’ 

Jew. Pal. )1D’33T 'bj?3 ‘yoiu’ enemies (possessors of enmity).’ 

Sam. n3'D' (n suffix) ‘his right hand.’ 

When the nomen regens is modified by a descriptive adjec- 
tive i the adjective stands after the rectum in Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Aramaic; in Ethiopic it may stand either before the 
regens or after the rectum. In Assyi-ian the adjective either 
precedes the regens, or the circumlocution with $a is used. 
When the construct chain is definite, the adjective has the 
definite form in those languages which distinguish between 
definite and indefinite, e. g. 

Arab. bintu maliki” jamilatu'^^ ‘a 

beautiful princess (king’s daughter).’ 

baitu ’l-maliki ^l-uasfu ‘the 
spacious palace (king’s house).’ 

Heb. nbnji 3nj n'lOP ‘a great crown of gold.’ 

nin' ‘the great work of JHVH.’ 

Bib. Aram. K3T n'3 ‘the great temple.’ 2 

Sam. nST “JlSB'p ]B^K3 ‘in the great law of thy truth 
(thy great and true law).’ 

> In Coptic when the nomen regens of a genitive combination is modi- 
fied by an adjective or another genitive, this additional modifier is added 
after the genitive sign ente, cf. Steind. Kopt. Gr. p. 81. 

2 Altho this passage, Ezra 5, 8 is usually translated ‘the temple of 
the great God,’ [so A. Bertholet, Die Bucher Esra und Nehemiah (= 
Abt. XIX of Marti’s Kurzer Handc. zum AT.) Tubingen & Leipzig, 1902, 
p. 21] the similar phrase nj"! Knbg n’5 ‘this temple’ makes the con- 
nection of sav with n’3 not unlikely. 
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Eth. 


OOje. : J 


OR^ ; atf.'i : OdjE. ; ‘agada u 


i ‘alni ‘agada uain\ , 

! "acada uain 'oMi J ^ 


vinyard (garden of wine).’ 

Ass. rapMti matati Nairi ‘the broad lands of Nairi.’ 

Ambiguity sometimes arises in this construction from the fact 
that the adjective may in many cases be referred to either 
nomen regens or nomen rectum. In Classical Arabic ordinarily 
no ambiguity is possible on account of the case endings; in 
Modern Arabic and the other languages the ambiguity may 
be prevented by using some circumlocution for the construct 
chain (cf. pp. 225 — 238). These circumlocutions are employed 
even in those languages which have the property of placing 
the adjective before the construct, e. g., 

babu baiti" kabiru’' ‘a large 


Cl. Arab. 




house-door.’ 
babu bajti” kabiri'^ ‘a door of a 
large house.’ 
[ ‘the large door 


Eg. Arab. el-bU el-kelnr \ 


of the house.’ 
‘the door of the 
[ large house.’ 

^- 5^1 cjLJI el-bdb el-kebir beta el-bet ‘the 
large door of the house.’ 

‘the son of the good man.’ 

‘the man’s good son.’ 
men jan ‘the man’s good son.’ 

Ass. sangu giru Sa Bel ‘high-priest of Bel.’ 

namgaru zaqtu Sa epeS tahazi ‘the sharp battle- 
sword.’ 


Heb. 


men 


i?{:: 


Eth. nOA^ : 0 ( 1 ^ : XU* : Jfli ; ba- elat 'abdi ’enta kuenane 
‘on the great day of judgment.’ 

When the nomen regens is modified by a demonstrative, the 
demonstrative has in general the same position as the adjec- 
tive, tho in Ethiopic it stands more frequently before the 
r^ens. The article required by the demonstrative is taken of 
course by the rectum: in Hebrew the demonstrative itself has 
the article, as it has after a simple definite noun; on the 
other hand the Samaritan demonstrative is without the prefixed 
n which it takes when modifying a simple noun. e. g., 

Arab. lA* baitu ’l-maliki Jid^d ‘this palace 

(king’s house).’ 
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Het. ren ‘this good-for-nothing man (man 

of no account).’ 

Bib. Aram, ni"! SilVsT'5 ‘this temple (house of god).’ 

Sam. p ‘this camp of God.’ 

Eth. -HTF; 08.fi zentu ‘agada nain ‘this vinyard.’ 

OJ-flt : Vl £ : /iSCt^9 •‘^ : Ht : tiesta hagara %idhuse- 
iibn zdtt ‘in this city of the Jebusites’ 
(or ‘the city of the J. here’). 

Prepositional Phrases. 

Case relations between nouns may also be denoted by pre- 
positions, the noun and following prepositional phrase being 
often equivalent in meaning to a construct chain. These pre- 
positional phrases, in the course of the development of the 
Semitic languages, have encroached more and more upon the 
domain of the construct chain,' until in some of the modern 
dialects, viz., Amharic and Modern Syriac, they have driven 
it entirely from the field. 

The principal prepositions that are used in this wmy are, viz.; 

a) prepositions derived fi'om the relative pronouns; 

b) prepositions derived from nouns meaning property, pos- 
session and the like; 

c) prepositions indicating a dative; 

d) prepositions indicating a partitive genitive; 

e) other prepositions, which play a comparatively insigni- 
ficant role. 

These phrases are in many cases the exact equivalent of 
the genitive in a construct chain. This is true not only of 
those languages in which the construct chain is obsolete or 
obsolescent, but also to some extent in those languages in 
which it exists in full vigor. In these latter languages, how- 
ever, they are usually employed only when for some reason 
the construct chain is awkward or inadmissable. 

(a) 

The first class of prepositions is found in AssjTian, Ethiopic, 
Amharic, Mineo-Sabean, Mehri, Phenician, and Aramaic. 

' Cf. p. 218, n. 1. In Coptic the genitive sign n is employed not 
only to indicate a genitive but also to connect noun and attributive ad- 
jective, cardinal, or ordinal; cf. Steind. Kopt. Gr. pp. 83, 89, 90. Simi- 
larly the so-caEed hgatures in the Philippine languages are employed both 
in genitive and adjectival relations; cf. my article The Tagalog Ligature 
and Analogies in other Languages JAOS, vol. 1. c., 1908, pp. 227 — 231. 
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In Assyrian the relative Sa + dependent noun may be 
employed as follows: 

a) as the exact equivalent of the genitive in a construct 
chain, with or without suffix on the nomen regens, refer- 
ring to the genitive, e. g., 

ina giUi Sa Uramazda ‘in the protection of Ahura- 

mazda.’ 


ti I 


‘the woman’s husband.’ 


mutu Sa aUati 
mussii Sa aSSati 
ilani sut Same ercitim ‘the gods of heaven and earth.’ 
h) necessarily for the simple genitive when the nomen regens 
is modified by a possessive suffix, following adjective or 
other modifier, e. g., 

andulla-Sunu Sa Salame 'their safe protection (protec- 
tion of safety).’ 

Sangu qiru Sa Bel ‘high-priest of Bel.’ 

Sarrdni kaU-Sunu Sa Nairi ‘all the kings of Nairi.’ 
c) for emphasis at the beginning of a sentence with retro- 
spective suffix on the following dependent noun, e. g., 

Sa NN abikta-Su aStakan ‘of so and so .... I 

accomplished the defeat.’ 

Sa ”“■* Madaa mandatta-Sunu amhur ‘of Media .... I 
received the tribute.’ 


In Ethiopic the relative pronoun is usually employed in the 
masculine form H-; the position of the phrase is entirely free, 
it may stand either before or after the modified noun, and it 
may be separated from it by other words. 

These phrases may he used as the exact equivalent of the 
genitive in the construct chain, e. g., 

! HIT-/" ; tmld za-negiiS ‘the king’s son.’ 

OA^ ; hyt i Itll : 'elat ’enta kuenane ‘the day of judg- 
ment.’ 

Usually, however, they are employed when for one reason 
or another the construct chain is ambiguous or impossible, viz.: 

a) after proper names which cannot stand in the construct 
state, e. g., 

IM" : : Hf-O’ft ; beta lehem za-iehMd ‘Bethlehem 

in Judah.’ 

b) after words ending in a long vowel that have no special 
construct form, and after an accusative, e. g.. 
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: WuCfifi. i 7<{.U^ : niesdle za-kerddda gardht ‘the 
parable of the weed of the field.’ 

i qatala heddndta za-beta le- 
hem ‘he killed the childi-en of Bethlehem.’ 

c) when the nomen regens is modified by a suffix, or follow- 
ing adjective or other modifier, e. g., 

: HrhiffI : P’CO^' i dame-ia za-hadts Serat ‘my blood 
of the new covenant.’ 

nOAt : Odfi. i HH-Jl : ba-elat 'ahdi za-kuenane ‘on the 
great day of judgment.’ 

^juipp . ; HAft-h : meSnd'-d la-bddl za-abu-ka ‘the 

Baal-altar of your father.’ 

d) to avoid a long succession of construct states, e. g., 

hA : : HaJftj&h. : kola baql za-ualde-ki ‘thy son’s 

mandrakes.’ 

e) M’hen a noun is modified by more than one genitive; in 
this case the governing noun may stand in the construct 
before the first dependent noun, and the second may 
take H, or the governing noun may stand in the absolute 
fom, both dependent nouns taking H: e. g., 

! OrftjB ; : mazdgebta dahai iia-za-uarb 

‘the treasuries of the sun and moon.’ 

: HfrT : roHA-flcf-y” : ndlbt za-Uij tia-za-abrcm ‘the 
herdsmen of Lot and Abram.’ 

In Amharic the construction with the relative ? ia has 
completely replaced the construct chain, in the older texts the 
position of the phrase introduced by the relative is free, as in 
Ethiopic, but in the modern language its position is regularly 
before the noun, except with the genitives of geographical 
names modifying the name of a person, which may stand 
either before or after. In the modern language the relative 
phrase and its noun stand regularly in immediate juxtaposition, 
ordinarily no word except the enclitic particles y". A, 7, being 
allowed to stand between them (cf., however, below), e. g., 

: ia-gagd lej ‘son of grace.’ 

; SA.AI ! ia-ndzh'et-u-n iasus-en ‘Jesus of Nazar- 
eth (acc.).’ 

?A-A : SVH&l: : iasns ia-ndzeret-u ‘Jesus of Nazareth.’ 

Sometimes, as in Assyrian and Aramaic, the nomen regens 
has a possessive suffix referring to the nomen rectum, e. g.. 
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^maal : av : ia-^dbibdn zaud-dgaii ‘the crown of 

the wise.’ 

When two or more genitives depend on the same noun, all 
the genitives connected by ^ or ? may stand before the noun; 
but frequently only the first is placed before the noun, the 
others following: e. g., 

: ^4-1 : ja-egzVaiher-nd ia-bag- 
u-m > znjdn ‘and the throne of God and the lamb.’ 

: fa- 

id'qdb-em tiandem ia-idsd-m ia-iehudd-m ia-fimon-em 
‘and the brother of Jacob, Josa, Juda, and Simon.’ 

When two or more nouns are modified by the same genitive, 
the genitive as usual stands first, the modified nouns connected 
by y" following; usually the last nomen regens, and in a series 
of more than two, several of the last, take a suffix referring 
to the genitive; e. g., 

! ia-qedusdn te'geSt 
hdimdndt-dcati-m ‘the hope and belief of the saints.’ 

The sign of the genitive ? is quite fi’equently omitted, the 
preceding genitive being then practically an adjective modifying 
the noun. This is always the case when the nomen regens 
depends on a preposition or the sign of the genitive ?, but it 
is also found outside of this construction, especially in titles, 
geographical names, and standing expressions, e. g., 

foD-f'd)' : ! ia-matd-ii ’alaqd ‘the commander of a 

hundred.’ 

rtoB^-cD- ; : la-mato-u 'alaqd ‘to the commander of a 

hundred.’ 

at A ! yhl" ; : tiada negiiS (for ia-negus) bet ‘to the house 

of the king.’ 

: daj ’azmdc ‘duke (soldier of the door).’ 

apohjn’^C ; ’agdii-medr ‘the land of Agau.’ 

®T : bet ‘kitchen (house of sauce, cookery).’ 

When the nomen regens is itself in the genitive, it and its 
preceding nomen rectum are placed before the new nomen 
regens, one ? standing at the beginning instead of two; this 
new nomen regens may itself be placed in the genitive in the 
same way, and so on indefinitely, the ? of the subordinate 

1 This -m connects the whole expression with what precedes, being 
placed with the second instead of the first word of the element it con- 
nects with something preceding: cf. Praet. Amh. Spr. p. 394 (§ 296h). 
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genitive being regularly dropped after that of the governing 
noun, so that no more than one S ever stands at the beginning 
of such a chain of successively subordinated genitives. If the 
last nomen regens of such a chain is governed by a preposition, 
the preposition stands first and even the single ? is lost. e. g., 

ia-medr nagaitat-em 'dlaqa 
‘and the prince of the kings of the earth.’ 

: ia-'egstahUr lej 

tiangel majamarid ‘the beginning of the Gospel of the 
Son of God.’ 

flflfl.ft’l : y”Ch ! ZHi : ha-MMlon (for ha-ia-hd-) merko 
gize ‘at the time of the Babylonian captivity.’ 

Some instances of this peculiar genitive construction occur 
also in Tigrina and Tigre,‘ due doubtless to the influence of 
Amharic, e. g., 

Ta. : 'enkdh iorMnds (for ncii id-) 

md,‘dd ‘from the other side of Jordan.’ 

Te. X*(l : <€‘'7 : : ’eb dhna (for nai di-) khdidt ‘in the 

life of eternity.’ 

With regard to the application of the article and the ac- 
cusative -1, the genitive phrase is treated just like an adjective 
(cf. p. 166 f.). When both elements of the combination, however, 
are indeterminate the accusative -1 is usually placed with the 
genitive, rarely with the regens. e. g.. 

Art. ; ia-matd-ti ’alaqd, ‘the commander of a 

hundred.’ 

; Ti^?" : ia-tegre-u Se/td ‘the rebel of Tigre.’ 

: iiWl : ia-bet^el-ii kdhen ‘the priest of Bethel.’ 

Acc. : ia-saii lej-en ‘the son of man.’ 

; ia-Jjdli'atand-n mot ‘the death of a 

sinner.’ 

i A-nfri : ia-darat ISbs-u-n ‘his upper garment (his 
breast-clothing).’ 

: ia-darat-u-n lebs ‘the clothing of his 

breast.’ 

: ia-uzi'el-n lejdc ‘the sons of TJzieL’ 


‘ Cf. Praet. Tig. Spr. p. 212 f.; Littin. Te. Pron. p. 292. In Tigrina 
the use of the construct chain in such expressions instead of the locution 
with i e. g., Xlh-n : ! rcwtl ! instead of K" if" is 

also due to Amharic influence cf. qp. et loc. cit. 
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: ia-samdi-n-n 'abdt-dcint-n ‘your father 

in heaven.’ 

¥0*0 ; ?X7H.S'fl<h.C’} : carnat-u-n ia-^egzVahher-n ‘the 
goodness of Grod.’ 

In Mineo-Sabean the relative is in certain constructions 
employed to indicate a genitive relation,! e. g., 

ct^'^ > Ojy tlmr-n IS ^hb-n ‘the bull of gold.’ 

Cj> qibt mrthd-m ‘K. (a woman) of 

(the tribe of) M.’ 

'glm-m ^hh-m ‘statues of gold.’ 

In Mehri the genitive is regularly expressed in this way, 2 e. g., 
habrit da doulet ‘the daughter of the king.’ 
bob da bet ‘the door of the house.’ 
hare di risit ‘a snake’s head.’ 
uaiiden la farat ‘baskets for dates.’ 

In Aramaic the use of the relative + dependent noun has 
encroached greatly upon that of the construct chain. It may 
he used for the construct in almost any case. In AVestern 
Aramaic the two constructions are used side by side, in Bibli- 
cal Ai’amaic, with about the same degree of frequency, while 
in Jewish Palestinian the relative construction has gained con- 
siderably on the other; in Syriac and Mandaic the relative 


* Cf. Homm. Siid.-arab. Ckr. p. 14. 

2 Closely connected with these South Arabian constructions is the 
construction of Arabic demonstrative (employed as relative by some 
tribes, cf. Wright-DeG. Arab. Gr. I. p. 272f.) in the sense of ‘owner, pos- 
sessor’ (cf. p. 151, n. 1). This y with its genitive may be used in ap- 
position to a preceding noun, in which case it is very much like a geni- 
tive sign, cf. Wright-DeG. Arab. Gr. II. p. 203. e. g., 

JLo 5> rajulu" mali” ‘a man of wealth (a man, a possessor 

of wealth).’ 

’ar^u” iSatu sayki” ‘land covered with thorns.’ 

On the other hand Ethiopic H, Tigre A, and occasionally Mineo-Sabean 
> are used absolutely like Arabic e. g., 

Arab, tSS rakmin ‘a relative.’ 

>1^1 hdu H-’albabi ‘intelligent people.’ 

Eth. : za-lamg ‘a leper.’ 

'ilia ‘amada ‘unjust people.’ 

Te. ! la-qatel ‘something mortal.’ 

i la- amen ‘the believer.’ 

Min. yu Ci. ' i O'^ Sf nsq-m ‘she of N.=Goddess of N.’ 

Cf. Dill.-Bez. Ath. Or. p. 415 (§ 186 a 8); Littm. Te. Pron. p. 305; 
Homm. SM.-afab. Ckr. p. 14. 
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construction is by far the more frequent; in Modern Syriac it 
has completely replaced the construct chain. In Modern Syriac 
the nomen regens may take the ending V—- -it, after which the 
relative is usually dropped. i In Biblical Aramaic the nomen 
regens without suffix stands in the absolute or emphatic state 
according as it is definite or indefinite; in Syriac and Man- 
daic it stands regularly in the emphatic state, though the ab- 
solute is also used in rare instances. In practically all the 
Aramaic dialects when both nomen regens and nomen rectum 
are determinate in sense, the nomen regens may take a suffix 
referring to the nomen rectum (cf. p. 145 if.). As in Ethiopic, the 
position of these phrases in Syriac and Mandaic is very free; 
they may stand not only after, but also before their noun, and 
other words may stand between them. e. g.. 

Bib. Aram. IHi ‘a stream of fire.’ 

nanrn ‘the head of gold.’ 

‘the name of God.’ 

Syr. l»lj; iftm-i «SKn SSD3 ‘false money.’ 

IAjo king of Babylon.’ 

iWiw, rt^a ‘the son of God,’ 

tloAMoii Va ‘every military 

(Roman) office.’ 

Mod. Syr. Ijxa* Seuaqa de-ljetiiata \ ‘forgiveness 

Sendqit hetiidta | of sins.’ 
hi$^t de-mdran ‘the suffering of our Lord.’ 
IbiSw; herdn-eh de-aldhd ‘the son of God.’ 

When the nomen regens of a construct chain is modified 
by another genitive the paraphrase with the relative must be 
used, e. g.. 

Bib. Ai-am. SSOai nann ’-l «nbK n'a ''iKO ‘the gold and silver 
vessels of the temple.’ 

Syr. ^,1; DIST laj; ‘Adam’s breaking 

of the covenant.’ 

In Phenician the relative plus dependent noun is quite fre- 
quently used as the equivalent of the genitive of a construct 
chain, e. g., 

ptaSB? naao ‘the grave of Atban.’ 
yth alonim ualonuth si macom syth ‘the gods and god- 
desses of this place.’ 


' For an explanation of this ending cf. p. 146. 
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(&) 

The second class of prepositional phrases is found in Ti- 
grina, Tigre, and Modern Arabic, in all of which they are 
used alongside of the construct chain, as the equivalent of the 
nomen. rectum. 

In Tigrina and Tigre the word : nai (<Eth. : nmai 
‘possession’) is used to introduce phrases of this type. In Ti- 
grina the order of the phrase is free like that of the relative 
phrases in Ethiopic and Aramaic, tho the natural position 
is after the modified noun; it may stand before or after the 
noun, and other words may intervene between them; in its 
use it corresponds closely to the use of the phrase introduced 
by the relative in Ethiopic: in Tigre the phrase stands regu- 
larly before the noun, tho it may follow.' e. g, 

Ta. 7AA : ; iiibH-tt ; galtla nai 'ahzab ‘Glalilee of the 

heathen.’ 

ndi-egzVdbher qediis ‘a saint of 

God.’ 

i : VjtlLft oh(f • 'an-es demg 'lid ndi-elgaue 
‘I, however, am the voice of one crying.’ 

Te, ! <5(1 : : n&i rodM qediis ‘a saint of God.’ 

! Jtaq ! Tiff : nai dtma khdidt ‘the life of eternity.’ 

In the Modern Arabic dialects, the genitive of a construct 
chain may be replaced by a noun meaning ‘possession’ govern- 
ing the genitive and standing in apposition to the nomen regens. 
These nouns are the genitive signs (Syria and Algeria), 
(Egypt and Palestine), (Jerusalem), JU (Baghdad), 

(Yemen) [cf. p. 150]. These are ordinarily invariable for 
gender and number; occasionally, however, Egyptian Sp’iac 
and Jerusalem have the plural forms ietii', 

rnelu, Suiut, Suiiiit after a plural noun; 

and more rarely the Egyptian and Syrian words have a feminine 
foi-m ajUj hetd'et, metd'et, after a feminine noun. The 

nomen regens regularly takes the article, but in Egypt at 
least, it may also stand in the indefinite form. e. g., 

jljJ' ed-ddr metd' sarlki ‘the house of my 

companion.’ 

ij. (JUo d-kitab nidi et-talmid ‘the pupil’s 

book.’ 


« Cf. Litt. Te. Pron. p. 292, n. 2. 
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, 3 i». eg-ganduq haqq el-musdfir ‘the 

traveler’s trunk.’ 

^pLkl.«J\ (£^) yu^\ d-asakir let'a (hetii) es- 
sultan ‘the Sultan’s soldiers.’ 

^LXj viJUio SibbdJc beta' el-gdmi ‘a windovr of the 
mosque.’ 

Here is also to be classed the similar use of the demon- 
strative \>, in North Africa, e. g., 

li kitab del-bint ‘the book of the girl.’ 

li Sajare dez-zajtim ‘olive tree (tree of 

olives).’ 

(c) 

Prepositional phrases of the third class are found in Arabic, 
Ethiopic, Tigrina, Hebrew, Biblical Ai-amaic, Samaritan, and 
rarely in Syriac. 

In Arabic the preposition J is used to express the genitive 
relation between an indefinite nomen regens and a definite 
nomen or pronome^i rectum,'- e. g., 

vithJJ ibnu" li-l-mcdilci ‘a son of the king.’ 
fcAl ’ahtC la-ka ‘a brother of thine.’ 

In Ethiopic phrases introduced by A are employed as follows, 
viz.: 

a) as the equivalent of a genitive in a construct chain, 
especially when the genitive has rather a dative force, e. g., 

: AAQ'li®®* : tteluda (acc.) la-abu-kenmu ‘childi'en 
of your father’ (Matt. 5,45). 

; ([ST'AC : geu la-medr ‘salt of the earth’ (Matt. 
5, 13). 

b) to modify an indefinite noun after a negative, when the 
nomen or pronomen rectum is definite, e. g., 

: AfIC : ’t-idrakab Ivmtt 'asr ‘no trace 
of them is found.’ 

c) after XA : 'ella in the sense of ‘those of,’^ e. g., 

oJltC^/LV ' ! APdilA : ®}iAX ’• A^^A®*.fI ; iia-ardai-liu la- 
johanes iia-eUa-hi la-farisdiieidn ‘the disciples of John 
and those also of the Pharisees.’ 

d) with pronominal suffix in the place of a possessive suffix 
(cf. below, p. 244 f.). 

* Coptic e«fe has a similar use; cf. p. 220, n. 4. 

* Strictly speaking this belongs to the discussion of the pronoun and 
its modifiers, but it is added here for the sake of completeness. 

VOL. XXXII. Part in. 17 
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e) above all in connection with a suffix on the nomm regens 
to indicate that the idea expressed by the combination 
is definite; this construction may also be used even when 
the determination is akeady indicated by the determinate 
character of the nomen rectum (c£ p. 145); e. g., 
tnd.d ’ : : iafar-d la-tdbdt ‘the roof of the ark.’ 

(DiiS- i iiTiT-J" ; iiald-u la-negtiS ‘the king’s son.’ 

; AKVH.fi-ttelhC : mehrat-ti la-eqetablier ‘the mercy 
of God.’ 

o)Ci ‘ ; Afikt : : tjarq-d la-fe'ett medr ‘the gold of 

that land.’ 

: AhCth i sem-u la-abu-ka ‘the name of thy father.’ 
In Tigrina a phrase introduced by the preposition 1 ne ‘to’ 
is quite frequently used to express the genitive, usually, tho 
not always, in connection with a suffix on the nomen regens 
referring to the nomen rectum, e. g., 

i ! lede-ii ne-iasus ‘the birth of Jesus.’ 

i ne-egzTabher maVak ‘the angel 

of God.’ 

! sabait ne-urtid ‘the wife of Uriah.’ 

In Hebrew phrases introduced by b are used in the sense 
of a genitive; sometimes when a construct chain would be 
equally suitable, e. g., 

Q'ssn ‘the watchmen of Saul’ (1. Sam. 14, 16); 
but ordinarily when for any reason a construct chain would 
be difficult or impossible. The principal uses ‘ of such phrases 
are, viz.: 

a) to express a determinate genitive which depends on an 
indeterminate noun, e. g., 

‘a son of Jesse’ (1. Sam. 16, 18). 

Wb -iTOin ‘a psalm of David’ (Ps. 3, 1). 

b) to modify a noun which is already modified by a gen- 
itive or a possessive suffix, e. g., 

tjjib ‘Boaz’ portion of the field’ (Ru. 2, 3). 

b»n^. ’abob ca’n nai nsp-bj? ‘in the book of the 
chronicles of the kings of Israel’ (1. Ki. 14, 19). 
’IF'??!?' ‘thy emission of seed’ (Lev. 18, 20). 

c) to modify substantives accompanied by numerals, especi- 
ally in dates, e. g., 

» For exceptional cases in which h is used as genitive sign cf Ges 
Seb. Gr. pp. 439, 440 ( § 129 c. g). 
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D1’ ‘on the twenty-seventh day of 

the month’ (Gen. 8, 14). 

n3!»'a ‘in the second year of Darius.’ 

Q1’3 ‘on the third day after my giving 
birth’ (1 Ki. 3, 18). 

In Biblical Aramaic and Samaritan the use of phrases with 
b is in general the same as in Hebrew; they are employed, viz.: 

a) to express the genitive of a determinate noun modifying 
an indeterminate, e. g., 

Bib. Aj-am. of Israel.’ 

‘for burnt offerings for the 
Lord of Heaven.’ 

Sam. X'rtiO 2“!*? lay ‘a servant of the chief cook.’ 

b) after a noun modified by a numeral, in dates, e. g., 

Bib. Aram. !Tin ‘in the first year of Bel- 

‘shazzar.’ 

Tlit nnbn D1' ‘the third day of the month 
Adar.’ 

Sam. jirppiBab nni’jn nna'a ‘in the second year of their 

going out.’ 

c) to modify a noun akeady modified by a genitive, e. g., 
Sam. nnnp 2« no SOi ‘the family chief of the 

family of Kohath.’ 

In SjTiac, phrases with v are sometimes used to express the 
genitive after expressions of space and time, e. g., 

l x ^ ‘0^1 the north 

of the enclosure.’ 

cKasuox, ^ nnpsDb I'nr. pnbn ins p 

‘thirty months after his departure.’ 

Gases like: — 

yioip,! .....x IJj. 273 ?? '1*3^ ^103 ‘in the 

year one hundred and one of Abraham’s hfe,’ 
seem to be borrowed from Hebrew.* 

In Malulan il is a common genitive determinant, e. g., 
dajraxibt il ma'luld ‘the convents of Malula.’ 
petit il maWd ‘the house of the king.’ 

(d) 

Prepositional phrases of the fourth class are found princi- 
pally in Arabic and Ethiopic. 


* Of. Nold. Syr. Or. p. 183 (§ 247). 


17 * 
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In Arabic, phrases ■with the preposition are used in the 
sense of a partitive genitive as follows, viz.: 

a) to express the genitive of a determinate noun modifying 

an indeterminate, e. g., 

^ kaiiu* mina 1-jinni ‘a tribe of Jinn.’ 

^ XeUiw jamaatu* min hadami-hi ‘a company 
of his servants.’ 

b) to express the genitive of possession after an indeter- 
minate noun, the object of the preposition in this case 
being the plural of the governing noun followed by the 
genitive of the possessor, e. g., 

qagru" min qucUri maliki” — yaS 
AU-o qagru maliki'' ‘a royal castle,’ 

qagru'' min quguri ^l-tnaliki = yaS 
*AUJ qagru” U-l-maliki ‘a castle of the king.’ 
^ liU-o maliku” min muluki fdrisa ‘a king 
of Persia.’ 

c) to modify a noun already modified by a suffix, e. g., 

^ 'agharu-hu min al-jinni ‘his relatives 

of the Jinn.’ 

In Ethiopic a phrase after KSf^i ; or sometimes stands 
for a partitive genitive, e. g,, 

s ! iieluda teqiihdn 'em-gaVe ‘the 

children of the watchers among men.’ 

It may also, like the phrases with b in Hebrew and Biblical 
Aramaic, depend on a noun modified by a numeral, e. g. 
iflo . ; iiVitt : 'ama kdna 601 

‘dmata ^eni-hemat-u la-ndh ‘in the year six hundred and one 
of Noah’s life (when it was six hundred and one yeai’s of 
Noah’s life).’ 

Phrases of this sort also occur occasionally in the other 
languages, e. g., 

Sam. mnj )0 D'ts ‘water of the river.’ 

)0 pbn ‘part of thy excellence.’ 

Bib. Aram. a’p'n'nS-IO ‘chaff from the threshing floors of 

summer.’ 

(e) 

The use of other prepositional phrases as nominal modifiers 
is compai'atively rare; examples are, 

Arab. viljoLj ^ ^urriiiatu-ka min ba‘dika ‘thy 

posterity after thee.’ 
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Eth. ny"0 : :sem‘e ba-hasat ‘false witness (heard falsely). 

: AX’}!" : X®®* ; Idh ba'enta 'emmu ‘sorrow for his mother.’ 

Heb. nsj? ‘her husband with her’ (Gen. 3, 6). 

'!ibc ‘king in Jerusalem’ (Ecc. 1, 1). 

Sam. *115^3 nN’D3 ‘prince among thy 'people.’ 

Other Forms. 

Instead of the simple juxtaposition of noun and modifying 
phrase, the two may be more closely joined in several ways. 

Sometimes the noun and the following prepositional phrase 
form a construct chain, the noun standing in the construct 
state ; so in Hebrew, Biblical Aramaic, and rarely in Assyrian : e. g., 

Heb. JinolZ? ‘joy in the harvest.’ 

Bib. Aram. riinn niabo ‘the kingdoms under the 

whole heaven’ (Dan. 7, 27). 

Ass. .?a Arabi ‘news of the Arabs.’ 

Sometimes the two are joined together by the relative pronoun, 
the prepositional phrase forming the predicate of the relative 
clause. Such a construction is of course possible in all the 
languages, but sometimes the relative has practically lost its 
force as such, and simply serves to connect modifier and modi- 
fied more closely. So in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Ethiopic. In 
Ethiopia this is the ordinary way of joining a noun and a 
prepositional phrase that modifies it. Here is also to be classed 
Maghrebinic Jb> which is a combination of a demonstrative 
element + the preposition J. Some of these combinations 
have become practically genitive determinants. In Hebrew 
b is practically equivalent in meaning to the simple b 
when it indicates possession; Post-Biblical htl takes its noun 
without article, and the governing noun usually has a suffix, e. g. 

Eth. X*!"? : : 'ehtu eOrba-Uga ‘his sister according 

to the flesh.’ 

AiVO : O0.C : : HXlflAh : 'cdbo ba‘da 'amlaka za- 

'enbale-ka ‘there is no other God beside thee.’ 

Bib. Heb. IKSH (='T?9 1^^) ‘the flocks of her father.’ 

n'.IM "ItfA nsKni njj^n ‘the butler and the baker 

of the king of Egypt.’ 
‘Solomon’s song of songs.’ 
niin’S ■nC'K rTi'''7V}W ‘to Jerusalem in Judah.’ 

» V*1 T»-T f 

rinna ‘tke water under the 

firmament’ (Gen. 1,7). 
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Mish. 


Bib. Aram. 
Sam. 


‘the sleep of the morning.’ 
nisp b^ ‘the reward of the com- 
mandments.’ 

pnN b^ ‘the disciples of Aaron.’ 

'T ‘the temple in Jerusalem.’ 

’33*10 ’1 333 ‘a man of the captives.’ 
HNISN ‘the baker of the king.’ 
natty ‘the sheep of her father.’ 
mn333 nn’313 ‘the fishes of the river 


(Nile).’ 

Mai. gabrno til-ma'luld ‘the men of Malula.’ 
k'tijpjpditd til-mold ‘a glass of water.’ 

’pditd til-maWd ‘the house of the king.’ 

Alg. Arab. lilLjl Jb> es-sef dijdl el-nielik ‘the 

king’s sword.’ 


Personal Pronominal Qualification. 

Simple. 

The idea expressed in English by the possessive adjectives 
is regularly rendered in all the Semitic languages by the pos- 
sessive suffixes.* The combination really forms a construct chain, 
the suffix, which represents a personal pronoun, being added 

* Of. Brook. Comp. Gr. pp. 306 — 313 (§ 105), and the various Semitic 
grammars under the head of pronominal suffixes. Similar suffixes are 
found in Egyptian and Coptic; of. Erm. Agypt. Gr. pp. 77 — 81 (§§ 138 — 
147); Steind. Kopt Gr. pp. 39 — 45. In Indo-European languages are to 
be compared the enclitic foi-ras of the personal pronouns in Sanskrit, Ave- 
stan, and Greek (the genitive forms corresponding to the possessive suffixes, 
the dative and accusative fonns to the Semitic suffixes after prepositions 
and verbs) and the predominantly postpositive position of the possessive 
adjectives in Latin, Gothic, and certain Slavic dialects: cf. Whitney, 
Sansh Gr. pp. 186, 187; A. V. W. Jackson, Avesta Gr. Stuttgart, 1892, 
pp. 110 — 113. Goodwin, Greek. Gram., pp. 31, 82; Delbr. Verg. Syn. III. 
pp. 91 — 93. In a number of the Malayo-Polynesian languages similar 
enclitic pronominal forms exist; so in Malay, Javanese, and the Philip- 
pine languages: cf. A. Seidel, Praktische Gram. d. Malay. Spr., Wien 
(Hartleben), p. 44; H. Bohatta, Prakt. Gram. d. Javan. Sj.r. Wien (Hart- 
leben), p. 44; F. E. Blake, Contrihs. to Comp. Phil. Gr. JAOS. vol. xxvii, 
1906, pp. 365 — 386 (espec. p. 386 hot.). Possessive suffixes occur also 
in Hungarian and Turkish: cf. F. v. Ney, Ungarische Sprachlehre, 
27. Aufl., Budapest, 1903, p. 85; A. Muller, TUrkische Gram., Berlin, 
1889, p. 62 f. 
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to the construct state of the noun. The noun is made definite 
by the addition of the suffix and can, of course, not ordinarily 
have the determinate form.* e. g., 

, Ass. mdt-su 
Arab, ’ardu-hu 
Eth. : mMr-u I ‘his country.’ 

Heb. B“i« I 

Syr. ngis J 

In those languages which have a preformative definite article, 
a participle* may take the article and the suffix at the same 
time; the suffix in this case, however, is not possessive but re- 
presents an accusative; e. g., 

Arab. al-qdtilu-hu ‘the one that killed him.’ 

Heb. ‘the one smiting him’ (Is. 9, 12). 

In Tigre, however, and in the Arabic dialect of Malta an 
ordinary noun with a possessive suffix may take the article,* e. g., 
Te. ! la-be'es-d ‘her husband.’ 

Malt, lil-hint-u ‘to his daughter.’ 

In Modern Arabic the possessive pronouns (originally a noun 
meaning possession + possessive suffix) may take the definite 
article,* e. g., 

el-metd‘i ‘mine.’ 

A noun with possessive suffix is definite, and an adjective 
modifying it stands ordinarily in the definite state when one 
is distinguished. So in Arabic, Hebrew, and probably in 
Western Aramaic. In Amharic the article may stand with 
the adjective, especially if it is a cardinal, but it may also be 
omitted, e. g., 

Arab, 'ahuhu 'g-gayiru ‘his little brother.’ 

jubbatuhd 'z-zarqd'u ‘her blue jacket.’ 
Heb. ‘IRIOD ^“11 strong hand’ (Deut. 3,24). 

Amh. 1 ! tdndMtu lej-e ‘my little daughter.’ 

: ’ardt-u lejoc-u ‘his four sons.’ 

* Contrast with this the use of the article with noun modified by 
possessive adjective or pronoun in Greek and Italian; e. g., 

Gr. 0 (tbs va-Hip 1 father.’ Ital. U tvo padre ‘thy father.' 

0 ‘irarqp <ro» j 

Of. Goodwin, Greek Gram. p. 206 (§ 946); 0. N. Grandgent, Italian 
Grammar, 3rd ed., Boston, 1892, p. 33. 

* Cf. p. 219, n. 2. 

* In Maltese this is probably due to the influence of the Italian con- 
struction, e. g., la sua figlia; cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. p. 470, n. 2. 
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’iH.fh ! AOTO*"? : negiih lehb-achu-n (acc.) ‘your pure 
hearts’ (2 Pet. 3, 1). 

In Assyrian an adjective modifying a noun with suffix often 
stands before it, e. g., • 

ina emqi libhiSu ‘in his wise heart.’ 
aqrati ndpSdtiSiinu ‘their precious life.’ 

In Modern Arabic an adjective without article may stand 
before a noun with suffix,* e. g., 

J,U gdli seldmat-kum ‘your dear health.’ 

When a demonstrative modifies a noun with possessive suffix, 
its construction is in general the same as when it modifies a 
nomen regens in a construct chain. In Hebrew, however, no 
article is used with the demonstrative, and the Samaritan de- 
monstrative is without the prefixed n which it takes when 
modifying a simple noun. e. g., 

Arab, ajjh Uxi.! 'uMund hd^ihi ‘om sister here, this sister 
of ours.’ 

Amh. fi.'fi i i : iekh tdldq-ti Mil-ekh ‘this great 

power of thine.’ 

Ta. i ! ’ezdm daq-ai ‘these my chUdren.’ 

Heb. nt 1312^ ‘this matter of ours.’ 

Sam. ’3130 ‘these signs of mine.’ 

Syr. ‘these words of ours.’ 

Mod. Syr. -aji* tad 'dhd Setidid ‘this neighbor of mine.’ 

Just as it is impossible to express the combination of inde- 
finite regens with definite rectum by a construct chain (cf. p. 
218£),so ordinarily the combination of indeterminate and personal 
pronominal qualification can not be expressed by noun + 
suffix; one of the circumlocutions for the genitive must be em- 
ployed (cf. pp. 225 — 238): e. g., 

Arab. ^ ^ 'aim” laka ‘a brother of thine.’ 

In Modern Syriac, however, this idea is rendered by placing 
the indefinite article )L« M before the noun with suffix, 2 e, g., 
.tsxsa; Ijw hd dost-i ‘a friend of mine.’ 

Emphatic. 

The idea which is expressed by the possessive suffix may 
also be indicated in various other ways, originally with em- 


> Cf. Perc. Grr. Grab. Vut. p. 139; also above p. 166, n. 1. 

2 This un-Semitic construction is probably borrowed from Turkish, 
cf. Xold. J^eus. Spr. p. 278. 
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phasis on the possessive, though in some cases these construc- 
tions have become practically equivalent to the noun + suffix. 

(a) 

An independent pronoun corresponding to the suffix may he 
used with the noun + suffix. 

In Hebrew, Biblical Aramaic, Samaritan, Classical and Modern 
Egyptian Arabic, the nominative corresponding to the suffix 
is used in connection with the suffix,* either before or after the 
noun in Hebrew and Egyptian Arabic, after the noun in 
Classical Arabic; e. g., 

Heb. 'itj 'Hia ‘my own death’ (2 Sam. 19, 1). 

nriS'Dl ?[QT ‘thy own blood also’ (1 Ki. 21, 19). 
’aaVaji ’Jt} ‘in my own heart’ (1 Ch. 28, 2). 

Bib. Aram. KiM 'nn ‘my spirit’ (Dan. 7, 15). 

Sam.* pns ‘and your own bodies.’ 

Eg. Arab. ^ bU-ha hiia ‘her own house.’ 

Lii ana badan-i ‘my body.’ 

Cl. Arab. yb aulj rcUiu-hu hmia ‘his opinion.’ 

Ul nagib-i 'ana ‘my share.’ 

In Assyrian the independent genitive and accusative forms 
are used either absolutely or after 5a in connection with the 
suffix; they regularly precede the noun; e. g., 

kdtu amdt-ka ‘thy own command.’ 

MSii maSak-Su ‘his own skin.’ 

Sa kaSu . . . qurdi-ku ‘thy might.’ 

(b) 

The emphasis may be expressed in those languages which 


* This construction is not confined to possessive suffixes, but is just 
as frequent with suffixes after verbs and prepositions; cf. Gea. Heb. Gr. 
p. 459; TJhlem. Inst. Sam. p. 148; Wright-De G. Arab. Gr. II. p. 282. In 
Mehri the independent pronouns are used to emphasise suffixes after a 
verb or a preposition, but not a nominal suffix; cf. Jahn, Meh. Gr. pp. 
28, 130. 

The cases in Tigrina in which an independent pronoun is placed ab- 
solutely at the beginning of a sentence referring to a foUowing suffix, e. g., 
TAVft : frncyy” ; AP? *. nehnd-s ’abreham ’abd-na ‘as for us, Abraham 
is our father,’ do not belong here, cf. Praet. Tig. Spr. p. 291. 

Similar to this is the Coptic construction of absolute personal pro- 
noun after a noun with possessive article (cf. p. 242. n. 1) for the sake 
of emphasis, e. g., pa-eidt anok ‘my father,’ cf. Steind. Kept. Gr. p 44 f. 

* As this is the only example given by Uhlemann it is uncertain 
whether the pronoun may precede the noun. 
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have developed an independent possessive form,* by using this form 
either alone or in connection with the corresponding suffix.^ 

Sometimes the possessive stands after the noun in the con- 
struct state; so in Ethiopic and Syriac (rarely): e. g., 

Eth. >(lXA> : RA? : hffese zi’aia ‘my husband.’ 

Syr. voe;^; DUjp ‘their own person.’ 

Usually, however, the possessives are treated as adjectives or 
prepositional phrases, and may stand either before or after the 
noun, which may or may not have the corresponding suffix. 

* The independent possessives are formed in almost all the languages 
which make them by adding the suffixes to certain forms connected with 
the sign of the genitive. These forms are, viz., 

Eth. H.h-, XltA-, XA-lt-: cf. Dill.-Bez. p. 304. 

Ta. Vj&-, or its plurals cf. Praet. Tig. Spr. p. 162. 

Meh. da: cf. Jahn, Meh. Gr. p. 30; it is not stated whether they are 
used attributively. 

Syr. -Vii: cf. Nold. Syr. Gr. p. 47. 

Man. "bn: cf. Nold. Man. Or. pp. 332 (especially n. 2), 333. 

Bab. Tab -Ti, Marg. Man. Bal. Tal. pp. 18, 69, 

Mod. Syr. Nold. Neus. Spr. p. 83. 

Jew. Pal. -I'l, (-^’1); Dalm. Jiid. Fal. p. 118. 

Mai. tld: cf. Parisot, Dial. Mai. p. 311, 

Ph*^ I p. 37; Schrod. Ph'iti. Spr. p. 165. 

Mod. Arab. (Syriac and Algeria), (Egypt, and Palestine) 

(Yemen), (Baghdad), (Algeria and Morocco), 

(Jerusalem): cf. Wahrm. Prak. Handb. pp. 45, 46; Spitta, 
Gramm. Viil. Aeg. p. 262; Bauer, Pal. Arab. p. 100. 

In Amharic they are formed by prefixing the genitive sign ? to the 
independent pronouns; cf. Praet. Amh. Spr. p. 119. 

In Tigre \ and in Amharic, T^Hdl ! ‘possession’ and®?"} : 

•Hagan ‘side’ are employed with suffixes to form possessive pronouns, 
but these are used only absolutely: cf. Littm. Te. Pron. p. 291; Praet. 
Amh. Spr. p. 119. 

In the Assyrian of the Amama letters a particle an (probably connected 
with the demonstrative annu) -|- suffix is employed as a possessive. 

For these possessive pronouns in general, cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. pp. 315, 
316, (§ 106, f, g). Coptic possesses a series of possessive pronouns always 
used as substantives, and also a so-called possessive article consisting of 
the article with possessive suffixes which is used before the noun as the 
equivalent of the old possessive suffixes, which are obsolescent; e. g., 
pek-son ‘thy brother,’ tef-sbne ‘his sister,’ neu-eiote ‘their parents,’ cf. Steind. 
Kopt. Gr. pp. 43, 44. 

’ Cf. the French construction mon livre a moi ‘my own book,’ cf. AV. 
D. Whitney, A Praet. French Gram. New. York, 1887, p. 251. 
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In Ethiopici the possessive may stand before or after the 
noun; the noun may have the suffix, or the possessive 
may be preceded by the sign of the genitive H-. The stem of 
the possessive pronoun (not the suffix) agrees in gender and 
number with the nomen regens. e. g., 

: XltAO* : nafs-o 'entfahii ‘his own life.’ 

: hCftli.U ' : la-eUi'ahu 'arda'i-hu ‘for his own disciples.’ 
•nXffiT : HXl’tSh : IffMt za-mWaka ‘thy wife.’ 

In Tigrina the possessive stands either before or after the 
noun without suffix, e. g., 

hAT . : : 'adgi naidtn ‘his ass.’ 

: n?* : ndiCitu hotd ‘his place.’ 

In Amharic it precedes the noun, which may or may not 
have a suffix, e. g., 

: iVft : iane lebh-e^mj heart.’ 

! iaha qdl ‘our word.’ 

In Syriac, Babylonian Talmudic, Mandaic, and Modern Syriac, 
it regularly stands after the noun; the noun may he with or 
without suffix in Syriac and Mandaic, always without in Modern 
Syriac, and apparently also in Babylonian Talmudic ;2 in Syriac 
when the noun has a suffix the possessive sometimes precedes; e. g., 
Syr. tis) XJIt ‘his own gii'dle.’ 

oiV.* oiu4 nb'";! Hiia ‘his own zeal.’ 
ypoxa* y\>} ‘thy own dwelling.’ 

Man. ‘in our splendor.’ 

IWHyiaV ‘our clothing.’ 

Bah. Tal. ’I’T MJISX ‘my mansion.’ 

‘his gold.’ 

Mod. Syr. -..j Ka bdbd den ‘my father.’ 

In Phenician and Post-Biblical Hebrew it stands after the 
noun in place of the suffix; in Biblical Hebrew, in the few cases 
in which it occurs, after the noun with suffix; e. g., 

1 In Ethiopic an objective suffix may be emphasized by fl? + suffix, 
cf. Dill.-Bez. Ath. Gr. p. 303; Praet. Ath. Spr. p. 25: e. g., h..ftl ! T'VOAh I 
: Tcua-ka tasahala-ka ’amldk Hhee God has blest.' With this is to 
be compared the use of Arabic Ij.l 'iiid in similar cases, e. g., viiy 
ra’aUu-ka ’iiid-ka ‘I saw thee, cf. Wright-De. G. Arab. Gr. II. p. 283 (top); 
and also the use of the Assyrian independent genitive and accusative 
forms, e. g., ukaJlim-anni idsi ‘he showed me’ kasa luqbi-ka‘ thee will I tell’ 
(cf. Del. p. 351). Morphologically the -iid of Mia, the id of idti, idsi, and 
the Arabic ’iim are indentical ; cf. Brock. Coyap. Gr. p. 314 (§ 160 h, di. 

5 Cf. Marg. Man. Bab. Tal. p. 69. 
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Ph. by-marob syllohom ‘tlu'ough their 

protection.’ 

niltO ‘through his help,’ 

Mish. ‘my word.’ 

Bib. Heh. 'W 'a’lS ‘my garden’ (Ct. 1, 6). 

In the Modern Arabic dialects the possessive pronouns are 
used in apposition to a noun with the definite article, the whole 
combination being practically equivalent to a noun with the 
suffix; in Egypt, and in Syria and probably 
are varied to agree in gender and number with the preceding 
noun; the forms in the other dialects are invariable; e. g., 
Egypt- tjUSJl el-kitdb betdH ‘my hook.’ 

el-benduqie beWetak ‘thy flint-lock.’ 
si el-buiut butidi ‘my houses.’ 

Alg. d-kutub nt^d% ‘my books.’ 

viULXy* el-qizdze metd'ak ‘thy bottle.’ 

es-sef diidli ‘my sword.’ 

Bag. <JL> es-sef mdli ‘my sword.’ 

In Assyrian the word attu with suffixes may, like the 
possessive pronouns, be used before or after the noun, which 
may or may not have the corresponding suffix, e. g., 
abu'a attu’a ] 
aitti'a abu’a ) 

btta attunu (acc.) ‘our house.’ 
attuni aSdbani ‘our remaining.’ 

Similar is the use in the Assyrian of the Amarna letters of 
an (probably connected with demonstrative annii) + suffix, in- 
stead of a simple possessive suffix; the modified noun seems to 
stand in the construct; e. g., 
mdrat aniia ‘my daughter.’ 

(c) 

In Ethiopic sometimes, instead of a simple possessive suffix^ 
the preposition A -P suffix may be employed,' e. g., 

' Whether the preposition -j- suffix may also follow its noun does not 
appear from the examples given by DiU-Bez. p. 416. With this usage 
are to be compared the so-called mediate (mittelbar) suffixes in Tigrina, 
Tigre, and Amharic. These are composed of prepositions (in Amharic 
rt, fl; in Tigrina A; in Tigre JiA, ‘in’, -fl) suffix. They are 
employed, however, only with verbs: cf. Praet. Amh. Spr. p. 116 f.; Praet. 
Tig. Spr. p. 152 f.; Littm. Te. Fron. pp. 226—229. 
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ma‘aza ‘its odor.’ 

©Att : °yj£ ; tebaf-C : ua-ldti-ni mdi idhaiier ‘and even its 
water is flowing.’ 


Nominal Apposition. 

A noun may be modified by another noun standing in ap- 
position in the same case; in Arabic a noun in apposition to 
a vocative in the nominative case form may stand in either 
nominative or accusative.* Both nouns may be common, or one 
may be a proper name.^ Sometimes the first of two nouns in 
apposition is to be regarded as the modifier, but usually the 
second is subordinate to the first. 

A common noun may be used in apposition to another common 
noun to denote class, quality, material or content. The apposi- 
tives that denote class are the most common, but examples of 
all the others^ are found in some of the languages. In Assyrian 
an appositive indicating material precedes its noun; when the 
first noun is plural the second noun is regularly put in the 
singular, e. g.. 

Ass. ekdllu hibat SarrutiSu ‘the palace, his royal abode.’ 
erinu zululu ‘cedar roofing.’ 
ljurdgn ihzu ‘a golden setting.’ 
dldniSii dannuti Mt nigirtiSu ‘his strong cities, well 

guarded places.’ 

Sarrani dlik mahriia ‘the kings my predecessors.’ 

Eth. : 1.0 : viMud ra'aU ‘giant sons.’ 

7yty” ! : gahdnam ’esdt ‘the fire of hell.’ 

■flXA ; iT-w* : be’ese negitSa (acc.) ‘a man. a king.’ 

Amh. nCV : ; bdroc-encdnidt ‘my servants the prophets.’ 

TiW ; i -OC : Seh dertm her ‘a thousand dirhems of 

silver.' 


* A somewhat similar indecision with regard to the concord of an 
apposition to a vocative appears in Sanskrit and Greek, where such a noun 
may stand either in the vocative or the nominative : cf. Delbr. Verg. Syn. 
III. p. 196 f. 

’ In Indo-European, apposition is mostly of the second variety, cf. 
Delb. ( 5 ?. cit. p. 195. 

* Appositives of this character are found in Egyptian, but apparently 
not to any extent in Coptic, cf. Erman, Agypt. Gr. p. 113; Steind. Kopt. 
Gr. p. 78. 
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"lAP : : mddga tiehd ‘a jug of water.’ 

: querdS 'enjerd ‘a bit of bread.’ 

Arab. *^.uJl ar-rajulu 's-saiCu ‘tbe bad man.’ 

ganamu” ^ahdbu” ‘a golden image.’ 
cuy ijiy ra^lu” zaitu” ‘a pint of oliye oil.’ 

Heb. ns's ‘a widow woman.’ 

nbina iTIW ‘a virgin maid.’ 

nOK ‘true words.’ 

» Tt • T -V 

n^ni ‘brass cymbals.’ 

nbb nsp ‘a seah of fine flour.’ 

Bib. Aram, b'n'njl I’lbS ‘men, mighty men.’ 

Sam. nn’i 2KD nK'OtS' ‘his servant, the head of his house.’ 
Syr. J-^ r"!*? ‘30 measures of wheat.’ 

Bab. Tab ’IJi '133 ‘men carpenters.’ 

'non ’3p '30 ‘two kahs of dates.’ 

Man. K'3313 ‘the men, their husbands.’ 

Mod. Syr. h-aax t*. Jjd ^a‘nd qamhd ‘a load of meal.’ 

h«l J_^o) Ka* Midd zdgd tore ‘seven 
yoke of oxen,’ 

When one of the two nouns is a proper noun, the modifying 
common noun usually stands second, but sometimes it precedes 
the proper noun, especially when it is a common epithet or title.' 
In Assyrian the same rule of concord holds good as in the 
preceding case. e. g,. 

Ass. Astartarikku hiratsu ‘A. his consort.’ 

^amaS u iMar f?{ libbiSu ‘S. and I., his own offspring.’ 
bel ildni Marduk ‘Marduk, the lord of the gods.’ 
Eth. : W7C : sodom Jiagar ‘the city of Sodom.’ 
titcH : ■fldi.C ftrds heher ‘the land of Tyre.’ 
rfi.n : •flXrt.'F ! heiidn ie'esit-u ‘Eve his wife.’ 

Arab. X’tlf-’F : toTit : ^etegei-ttn uaSti ‘Queen Yashti.’ 

AflirC : ; ^aster negest-itd ‘Esther the queen.’ 

Arab. ’dhu-ka zaulu”' ‘thy brother Zaid.’ 

‘umaru ’ahu-ka ‘Umar thy brother.’ 

I 'n-nahiiiu \ 

OMfS?* b id muhammadu j ^n-nahifia I l^ammed, the 

^ "" [ prophet.’ 

1 Similarly common epithets often precede in Indo-European, e. g., 
Sanskrit raja varundh ‘king Varuna,’ M. H. Germ, der herre Sifrit ‘the 
lord Siegfried.’ Of. Delhr. Yerg. Sgn. III. j)p. 198, 199. 
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Hebr. '^n in ‘David the king.’ 

Ill ■^bsn ‘King David.’ 

Syr. JLa\sB DltDDiK ‘king Anastasius.’ 

J -Vvi NSba DIBDIS ‘Anastasius tbe king.’ 

AVben a preposition stands before the first of the two nouns 
it is, in all the languages except Amharic, ordinarily not repeat- 
ed. Cases of repetition, however, occur in several of the 
languages, e. g., 

Eth. rtK?lLK? : AA-flCyy” : la-egzVeiala-ahreham ‘to my lord 
Abraham.’ 

Ta. : mes mariam mes-hib- u ‘with 

Mary his mother.’ 

Heh. bSHTlK vnSTlN ‘his brother Abel (acc.).’ 

f)D1’b 112*7 ‘to his son Joseph.’ 

Man. n'SlTlV nyai «l«ob . . . ‘his father, ... the spirit 
hy which he was begotten (acc.).’ 

In Amharic the matter is somewhat complicated. When both 
nouns are determined, the preposition is usually repeated; when 
only the fii’st noun is determined, the preposition is sometimes 
repeated and sometimes not; wlien the first noun is indeterminate, 
the preposition is used almost always before this noun only: e. g., 

AhtltC i : la- aster la-negeM-itu ‘to Esther the 

queen.’ 

.f i iabdteh ia-na^dd naddj ‘the friend of 

thy father Naod.’ 

MC^ iMOS^ila-bdrocii la-naldidt ‘to his servants, the 
prophets.’ 

?■}?•>" ! tP£:Cll : ia-negdS teiidderos ‘of king Theodore.’ 

(Ofi. : /iOo’i’Hi- : : nada ’amame7'd set ‘to a harlot woman.’ 


Adverbial Qualification. 

Circumstantial. 

A noun or adjective is used in what may be called circum- 
stantial or adverbial apposition to another noun to indicate 
the condition of that noun when the action of the sentence is 
performed. In Assyrian the appositive is represented by the 
adverbial derivative in in Arabic the indefinite accusative 
of the appositive is employed: in Ethiopic the appositive, which 
stood originally in the accusative as in Arabic, may stand in 
either nominative or accusative when the governing noun is a 
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nominative; a suffix referring to the governing noun is most 
commonly added to the appositive; in Tigrina the appositive 
takes a suffix as in Ethiopic, and stands thus, or is placed after 
the preposition 41 : in Amharic the suffix is employed with a 
few special words* used as appositives, sometimes with accusa- 
tive determinant 1, otherwise the appositive stands absolutely: 
in the other languages the noun or adjective is regularly used 
without change of form: in Hebrew instead of the adjective 
p’T, an adverbial form np'T is employed; the appositive ad- 
jective or noun usually agrees in gender and number with the 
governing noun; the adverbial forms are invariable; hence some- 
times by analogy the noun or adjective is uninflected.^ e. g., 

Ass. 5arrw ittallak ‘the king went as a ruler,’ 

Mrru Mis ipparSid ‘the king fled alone.’ 

Arab. sara mutaiiajjiha" ’ila ’l-ma- 

dinati ‘he journeyed, going towards Medina.’ 

Lib ftbj. jd'a saidu” bakiia" ‘Zaid came 
weeping.’ 

Ix^b laqaitu '■amra'^ idkija" ‘I met 

Amru weeping.’ 

Eth. : •nXA. ! : ua-hora he'est tekve-U ‘and the 

man went away sad.’ 

l^W ! -(iXA : Ayhp : naqha he’esi dengud-b ‘the man awoke 
terrified.’ 

dh-flhSP®’' ; ; rakabkeudmii feSfiham-hdmu ‘I 

found them joyful.’ 

! MP " : (DithV : AlWl : or dMWl s ietrefu ‘adam tia- 
heiia hezundna or hezundn ‘Adam and Eve shall re- 
main behind sad.’ 

CAh- : "iV'iat : 1 ; re'iku haudhua samdi fetii- 

hdta ‘I saw the gates of heaven standing open.’ 

Ta. ‘Ti-ih ' : : lerdh-u Jjddame ‘he fled naked.’ 

Tdit ; ! ferdi-tf sadadud ‘they drove him forth naked.’ 

■nd®*5- !'Ht<oA^;be-‘eur-uze-taualde‘who was born blind.’ 
H-ilrP” : ihHa. : /iAtp- : ; kuelldm 

hezbi ’allati be-melti-dm iegl^iu 'abdage ‘all the people 
were praying in a multitude before the door.’ 

1 Of. Praet. Amh. Spr. pp. 346 — 348. 

2 Examples in vsrhich a noun is modified by the appositive not being 
always available, cases in which the appositive modifies a pronoun are 
added to show the construction. 
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: rhST : •flXfr?* : : sadad-b hannd be-esur-u ne- 

iasus ‘Hanna sent Jesus bound.’ 

Amh. : flf - : IfldT : medr-em bddb nabbarac ‘and the 

earth was empty.’ 

n/ifn-ly" : : badb-ii-n -em saddadii-t ‘and he sent 

him forth empty-handed.’ 

X&'fe’tl ! hC^Toi- : ; 'eraqut-u-nkarsdcau'amalla^a 

‘he fled from them naked.’ 

?‘n>nArfy" j Oi : <n»jPTr : : ia-mabalat-u-n -em bare 

maidM uassadii ‘and the widow’s ox they took as security.’ 
Heh. T]N ‘I will go down to my 

son as a mourner.’ 
onj? ‘naked they go about.’ 
‘they shall die as men.’ 
nin’ 'is ‘I went forth (with) 

full (hands) and JHVH brings me hack empty (handed).’ 

DjJ'l ‘ye shall not go forth 

empty-handed.’ 

aiJ'l riliD^S ‘the widows thou hast 
sent away empty-handed.’ 

Syr. «oi >’'5?^ ^<"1 ‘and he went 

into it first.’ 

VUJi ia aaas*V A®l 12 nViS pPp'S 

piB’ pp^ ‘Isaac begot Jacob when be was fiOjears old.’ 
onasi>, yu, o-Kai ppjth Dp SB''!'] PPSi 

‘Jephtah, the fugitiye, rose as the chief of his people.’ 
A noun may also be modified by the adverbial ideas ‘also’, 
‘only, alone’, ‘indeed (simple emphasis)’ which belong to the 
same general class of ideas as the preceding. 

Also. 

‘Also’ is expressed by the following w'ords, viz., 

Eth. -L, -X -m, -hi 

Amh. AVT : dagmb 

Ta. -flJ-I, i -lien, ha' am 

Arab. LojI ’aida" 

Heb. 03, s]« 

Syr. (so Aramaic in general). 

Mod. Syr. «qI 'up 

The Ethiopic, Tigrina, and Arabic forms stand after the 
modified noun, -t, -X, and being enclitic; in Ethiopic ® 
may precede the modified noun in addition: the Hebrew and 

VOa. XXXII. Part III, 18 
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Aramaic forms precede; in Hebrew, however, it is more common 
to place DJ after the noun with a pronoun referring to the 
noun following it. e. g., 

Eth. : iasus-M ^ i , 

" • ' 1 .' t ‘Jesus also.’ 

®?n*nZ : ua-iasus-m j 

: iia-ha-medr-m ‘and in the earth also.’ 

: tia-’ensesd-hi ‘and the beasts also.’ 

Ta. : ne-sanhat-iien ‘of the Sabbath also.’ 

! WF" : qardgdt kd dm ‘the publicans also.’ 

Arab. al-kalbu ’aida” ‘the dog also.’ 

Lijj J-oU hdbUu ’aida” ‘Abel also.’ 

Heb. NliTDa ‘the man also.’ 

DN'DiS Din ‘is Saul also among the prophets?’ 

Syr. wo; .al I'n ‘David also.’ 

Only.' 

The idea ‘only, alone’ is expressed by the following words, 
viz.. 


Eth. bdlittt 

Ta. -flAt! beht 

Amh. •fl3‘ ; becd 

Arab. kits faqal, ^ H Id gairu 

Eg. Arab. kB, faqaf, bess. 

Heb. pi, IIK 

Syr. ;«u^ 

Mod. Syr. ’ahci 

All these words except the Arabic, Modern Syriac (?), and 
Hebrew pi, IS, take a suffix referring to the noun they modify, 
and follow their noun;^ classical Arabic faqal, which means 
literally ‘and that’s enough,’ or ‘and that’s aU,’ and Id gairu 
‘not besides,’ 3 regularly stand at the end of the sentence; in 
Egyptian Arabic the words may precede or follow their noun; 
Hebrew pi and *]« precede the noun. e. g., 

Eth. >flKA : flAtf : be’esd bdhtU-u ‘the man alone, only 
the man.’ 

y*! ! OAItF ! ndh bdhUt-u ‘only Noah.’ 


1 In Assyrian the idea ‘alone’, and probably also ‘only’ is expressed 
by edisiu + suffix, viz., edisiiin, cf. Del. HB. p. 20. 

2 Compare with these Coptic ouaa ‘alone’ + suffixes, Steind. Kept. 
Or. p. 84. 

3 With these are to be compared the Modern Persian va-Ms 

■only (and enough),’ and the Spanish no mas in such expressions as dos 
libros no mas ‘two books only.’ 
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Ta. HiUfl : : Mzlit beht-dm ‘the people alone.’ 

Amh. Yifi-O-A : VIA ; h-fl3’tD- ; fl+C : ka-iehud nagad ka- 
becd-u baqar ‘except the tribe of Judah only.’i 
AiiWtt : •n?’ i la-kdhenat becd ‘to the priests alone.’ 
Cl. Arab, kits jd'’a iusiifu faqaf ‘only Joseph came.’ 

Eg. Arab. foqa^ bamas quruS 1 ‘only five 

kits Imnas quriis faqaf j piasters.’ 

bess arbaa qurvS ‘only four piasters.’ 
Heh. 2j?»^ ‘Jacob alone, only Jacob.’ 

D'anSn nans ‘the land of the priests alone.’ 
a'inSn nais pT ‘only the land of the priests.’ 
ni'lJS ‘only Noah.’ 

Syr. woiojojAa JLi«^ Inninba Kjn? ‘only the priest.’ 

Simple Emphasis. 

In some of the languages a special adverbial particle of 
pronominal origin is employed to emphasize the noun. Such 
particles are found in Assyrian, Ethiopic, Arabic, Hebrew, 
Syi'iac, and Mandaic,^ viz., 

Ass. -ma 

Eth. -ff® -ma, 'h'"’ : kema 

Te. i: tf<5 

Syr. oai in: Man. in 

Arab. -J la- 

Heh. 

I 

Except in Arabic and Hebrew these particles regularly 
follow their noun; e. g.. 

Ass. Sar ASSur-ma ‘king of Assyria.’ 

ina satti-ma Sidti ‘in that very year.’ 
ina girnia-ma ‘on my campaign.’ 

> The preposition lea is here repeated before the apposition 6?cd (cf.p.247). 

2 These particles are employed to emphasize not only nouns but all 
parts of speech. In Mandate hu seems to be used chiefly with pronouns. 
With this use of Ait in Aramaic is to be compared the so-called adverbial 
use of the demonstrative ni and Ktn in Hebrew, chiefly with interroga- 
tive pronouns; these emphatic demonstratives are apparently not em- 
ployed with nouns. Cf. Ges. Heb. Gr. pp. 463, 464. 

Similar emphatic particles are found in most of the Philippine langu- 
ages, e. g., Tagalog nga, Bisaya man, etc. 

3 Used chiefly with verbs, but also with other words, probably includ- 
ing nouns, tho no examples are given by Littmann. As an example of 
its use will serve K-nhit : ’ib-ka fit ‘in thee indeed;’ cf. Te. Pron. pp. 
301— 303. 


18 = 
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Eth. ! tiista matakfi-hu-ma ‘on his own 

shoulders.’ 

jJijPVl ; |i<n> ; heiaudn kema ‘the living (not the dead).’ 
! iiC^ i ftfl® : uMa karS kema ‘merely into the 

belly.’ 

ht * ! ! li®® : 'akko ha-hebest kema ‘not by bread 

alone.’ 

Syr. t*j.; oa I'i !|n ‘for she is like 

a building' 

ooi iK « A ->s in ‘to eviV 

The Arabic and Hebrew* particles precede the noun, e. g., 

Arab. la-l-matdu ‘death itself.’ 

Heb. ''n ‘verily a dead dog’ (Ecc. 9, 4). 

In Sp-iac a somewhat similar emphasis is conferred by placing 
the personal pronoun of the third person before tbe noun or a 
noun with modifiers; the pronoun agrees with the noun in 
gender and number: e. g., 

aoi in ‘he, Jeremiah.’ 

tcooMi eai tinitsi SOIDJ liT ‘the law of the watchman.’ 
^a\o, ^oiai waits ]'bn ]13n ‘these blessed ones.’ 
lioi _«i t<n3ll2 Kin 'n ‘this blessing.’ 

With this construction is to be compared the Biblical 
Aramaic 

sobs Nin ‘that image, with regard to that image’ (Dan. 2,32), 
and the cases in Mandaic in which the personal pronoun of 
the third person is used before a noun, 2 e. g., 
il'atlblS Jll’n ‘they, the angels.' 

«nn yn ‘she, the Ruha.’ 

Sentence Qualification. 

A noun is often modified by a whole sentence. This sentence 
may be a relative clause with or without connecting relative 
pronoun; 3 or the sentence, with or without connecting relative 

, 1 For tliis particle in Hebrew, cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. II. Syntax, p. 110. 
and the literature there referred to. 

2 It is also possible that these Mandaic pronouns are used here simply 

as demonstrative adjectives, just as they are in many cases after the noun • 
cf. Nold. Man. Gr. pp. 336, 337. ’ 

3 The relative pronoun is at times varied for gender and number, viz., 

Eth. H za-, f. hit : 'mta-, pi. hrt : 'ella: cf. Dill.-Bez. Ath Gr 

p, 295. 
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pronoun, may stand as a sort of nomen rectum after the construct 
state of the noun. 

The fii'st construction is found in all the languages. The 
relative pronoun regularly stands at the beginning of its clause 
except in Amharic and Tigre; in Amharic it always, in Tigre 
it usually stands immediately before the verb.i The relative 
clause regularly follows its noun in Assyrian, Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Aramaic, though in Assyrian, Syriac, and Mandaic in- 
stances of preposition are sometimes found; in Ethiopic, Tigrina, 
and Tigre it may either precede or foUow; in Amharic long 
relative clauses usually follow, while with short clauses prepo- 
sition is the regular rule, tho even in this case the relative 
clause often follows when its antecedent has another modifier. 
In Arabic, and usually in Mehri, the relative pronoun is used 
only when the modified noun is definite.^ In Mineo-Sabean 
a relative clause is extremely rare, its place being taken by a 


Ta. sg. H ze- pi. XA ! XiV ! 'ilia 'elli (the demonstratives hH ! 

and Xt j ’it are also employed as relatives): cf. Praet. Tiff. 
Spr. p. 16o. 

Arab. allaSt, f. allatt-, pi. m. allalSlna, f. 

alldtt (other forms sg. and pi., and a dual occur; usually 
indeclinable, but also with a full series of forms, is used in 
some dialects) cf. Wright-DeG. Arab. Gr. I. pp. 270 — 27.3. 
Min. i®, f. Oh pl.Jl 7:cf.Homm. S«d-crai>. C/ir. pp. 15,10. 

Meh. sg. da, de,di f\.la,le,li: cf. Jahn, Meh, Gr. p. 28. 

In many languages, however, it has become an invariable particle, viz. 
Ass. sa: Te. rt, A la-, la,--. Amh. ?, ia-,iam- (?y® before imperfect 
otherwise ?): Mod. Arab. gJ,l elle (cf. Wahrm. Prakt. Handb. p. 181: 
for other dialectic forms cf. Brock. Comp. Gi\ p. 325, § 109 c.): Heb. 

(also IMo.), the demonstratives ut, 1l, U are also used as rela- 
tives (cf. Ges. Heb. Gr. pp. 118, 467, 468): Phen. V: Aram, n, '1. 

In some languages the regular demonstratives are also employed as 
relatives, so, e. g., in Hebrew and Tigrina. In Classical Arabic and 
Hebrew the article is occasionally used as relative; cf. Wright-DeG. Ara6. 
Gr. I p. 269; Ges. Heb. Gr. p. 468 t§ 138 i). It is not impossible that 
the Tigre relative and article are identical (ctr. p. 142, n. 2). For the 
forms of the relatives in general, cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. pp. 324 — 326 

(§ 109 ). 

* In compound verbal forms in Amharic and Tigre, the relative regu- 
larly stands with the auxiliary (cf. Praet. AmA. Spr. p. 255); Littm. Te. 
Pron. p. 308 [L.’s statement as to Amharic is a mistake]). 

2 This is also the rule in Coptic, cf. Steind. Kopt. Gr. pp. 219 — 221. 
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clause standing as nomen rectum to an antecedent (cf. below).' 
e. g., 

Ass. matu Sa akSudu ‘the land that I conquered.’ 

Sa epuS-hinidi dunqu ‘the favor that I showed them.’ 
Bth. mar' at za-mota met-a ‘a bride 

whose husband is dead.’ 

HH-ft" : fiMTl i X7tiX>(Idi>C : za-kiielld ie’eljez 'egzia- 
hher ‘God who holds all things.’ 

Arab. <jJ al-madmatu allati zaharat 

Idhu ‘the city which appeared to him.’ 

Meh. iiuzir di-slid^ habuniie ‘the vizier who killed my 
children.’ 

Ta. rt-fl : Haijt, : ; sdbze-iui(e ’enkdni'maqdhar 

‘a man who came out of the graves.’ 

Te. : . . . : luilat . . . mdrid la-tetbahal 

‘a maiden who was called Mary.’ 

K i AXrt^if ! KTh : 'and la-’esateid geijM ‘the cup 
which I will drink.’ 

Amh. ?hn<rF ! llC s ia-kabbarac nagar matter which 
is honorable.’ 

K\S!: : Aoj-y” s fOi : l^aoao . ^and saii-em nabbara 
ia-tdmama ‘and there was a man who was sick.’ 

t 'fi’F : ma'azd-u idmdra SH-fi, ‘spices 
whose odor is pleasant.’ 

: . . . ! X7H.X-(lrt».C : h? ; pi - : SlPl : 

'amdnu’el... tergudme-ii 'egzi’ahher kand gdrd iahbna 
‘Emanuel . . . whose interpretation is “God with us”.’ 
Heb. nan KS ‘the man who came here.’ 

Bib. Aram. «3bo D'^n 'n sob? ‘the image that the king had 
erected.’ 

Syr. Xau., loCic, liovj. b3(?''| snbsT Snbo ‘the word of God 
which he had received.’ 

•all tajo, kjX Ws “1303 p\'b ‘there was no one who 
thought.’ 

Man. Sim sniOT *jsn ‘that image which he saw.’ 

sbosj? Si’SH S’bwsi ‘and brought me a garment 
which was beautiful.’ 

A relative clause has in many cases, especially if it is short, 


' The relative pronoun in Mineo-Sabean is practically always a com- 
pound relative including its antecedent, cf. Homm. Siid-arab, Chr. p. 15. 
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become simply an adjectiye; this is particularly true in Ethiopic, 
Tigrina, Tigre, and Amharic;* when the noun depends on a 
preposition the preposition may stand before the relative clause, 
the relative pronoun being omitted in Amharic (cf. below), e. g., 

Eth. H?0n. ! -flCyl ! za-ia'aU berhdn ‘the great light (light 
that is great).’ 

: AA.^ : ba-enta halafat leltt ‘in the 
night which has passed.’ 

Ta. : ’enkdb 'et-mage' me'dt ‘from 

the wrath to come.’ 

The relative clause may stand after the noun without rela- 
tive pronoun 2 in Assyrian, Arabic, Mehri, Hebrew, Samaritan, 
and Modern Syriac, and less frequently in Biblical Aramaic, 
Jewish Palestinian, Syriac, and Mandaic. In Arabic no relative 
is employed when the noun is indefinite; in Mehri the relative 
is regularly omitted in this case, hut also at times when the 
antecedent is definite ; in Hebrew the use of the relative clause 
without relative pronoun is more common in poetry: in Mod- 
ern Syriac this omission is very common in relative sentences 
whose subject is a noun with suffix, and whose predicate is an 
adjective; in such relative clauses the copula is also omitted, e. g., 

Ass. bitii epiiSii ‘the house that I built.’ 

Arab. ^ Jlio. rajuhi” iuqdlti lahu za'dii” ‘a man 

who was called Zaid.’ 

Meh. rdsit tetui hdbu ‘a snake that eats men.’ 

Heb. 13’nDn^ naan ‘the man that trusts in 

him’ (Ps. 34,9). 

Bib. Aram. I'SS nwn SnT’n obs ‘a golden image whose 
height was 60 cubits.’ 

Sam. ‘in a land which is not 

theirs.’ 

« 

Syr. 00.1 Uil PtO^ arw ‘a man whose name was 

Job.’ 

Man.* noit? DKn Knaw ‘a man whose name was 

Ram.’ 


I Coptic forms similar adjectives, cf. Steind. Kopt. Or. pp. 81, 219. 
- The relative may be omitted in both Egyptian and Coptic, in the 
latter as in Arabic; cf. Erman, Agypt. Or, p. 281; Steind. Kopt. Or. pp. 
219 — 221. Omission of the relative is also common in English. 

3 The omission of the relative is specially frequent in Mandaic in clauses 
which give the name of a person as here; cf. Nold. Man. Or. p. 460. 
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Mod. Syr. .oiaKs Jju! Ju. ha, ^ndSd pdt-u Sdpirtd 

‘a man with a handsome face.’ 

In Amharic the relative particle ? (the 7° of fy” is retained) 
introducing a preceding relative clause, is omitted like the sign 
of the genitive (cf. p. 228 above) whenever the modified noun is 
governed hy a preposition or the sign of the genitive; e. g., 

! hfld ! (for Sh-) {\(D- : iiada Jcabbara (for ia-ka-) sail 
‘towards a man who is honorable.’ 
tine ! : (for : kaird ia-mimatu (for ia-ia- 

nii-) dastd ‘the joy of those who heat drums.’ 

I ; (for mm.-) : Mli’at ba-misaru 

(for ba-ia-ia-mi-) rad’U Idi ‘against the help of those who 
do iniquity.’ 

nt+oomnl* : (for n??!*-) ; ba-taqammafa-bat (for ba-ia- 

ia-ta-) 'ej ‘in the hand of the one who sat upon him.’ 

In Amharic the relative clause is treated as a unit and 
may take the sign of determination (d, o’*; or after m, or 'F) 
and the accusative I, just like the genitive phrase (cf. p. 229 
above), e. g., 

I hUfV i idrrafa-ti 'abdteh ‘your deceased (who has 
died) father.’ 

I ia-tagaddalu-t 5ai<6c‘the who-were-killed men’. 
fHHaf-'i ; i idzzaza-u-en qnerbdn~u-n ‘the sacrifice 

(acc.) which he ordered.’ 

In Tigre a relative clause modifying a noun with article 
either stands after the noun or (rarely) is placed between the 
article and the noun, e. g., 

AAh? ! : ii£P \ (or ; AhiSy ;) la-’akdn la-dib-d karau-d 

(dib-d ld-karaii-6) ‘the place in which they laid him.’ 

! rtlrilX’F : MA ; Od-I* : mes-ld (article) sakeb-etu la- did 
(relative + auxil. verb) 'ardt ‘with the which-he-was- 
lying-upon-it bed.’ 

Examples in which a sentence depending on a noun stands 
as nomen rectum after the construct state are found in Ara- 
bic, Ethiopic, Hebrew, and Mineo-Sabean. In the first three 
languages they are comparatively rare, being most frequent 
when the modified noun denotes a division of time, but in 
Mineo-Sabean this construction takes the place of the rela- 
tive clause introduced by relative pronoun. i e. g., 

1 Uf. D. H. Muller, Der status constructus im Himyarischen, ZDMG. 
30, pp. 117—124. 
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Arab, J,\ 'ila iatpni iub'athuna ‘till the day 

•when they shall he raised up.’ 

zamana 'l-hajaju ’amirii" ‘at the 
time when Hajaj was emir.’ 

Eth. ; J&flAO* ! 'iOri : leindda iebal^u hebura ‘the custom 
of eating together.’ 

: ITO* : i mand'la naySa ddifit ‘the days 

when David reigned.’ 

Heh. “Ija ‘hy the hand (of him) thou wilt send’ 

' (Ex. 4, 13). 

niri'' DI'S ‘at the time when JHVH spoke 
to Moses’ (Ex. 6, 28). 

Min. jAsr* ^ bn mhfd bni ‘from the tower (that) he huHt.’ 

Jjo b'd Jidtht hdtht ‘after the accident 
(that) happened.’ 

b dm r' ‘the token (that) he saw.’ 

In Hebrew a sentence in this construction is often intro- 
duced by a relative pronoun; in Arabic, sometimes by a sub- 
ordinate conjunction. In Hebrew this is especially frequent 
after the noun Dips ‘place.’ e. g., 

Heb. 12 til® tim® 11*^1 tli® plague is 

upon him’ (Lev. 13, 46). 

’T9^ ‘tli® place where the king’s 

captives were imprisoned’ (Gen. 39, 20). 

Arab. _j.xXvo\ ^ xiaqta 'an-i ’statara ‘at the time that 
he hid himself.’ 

Nominal Coordination. 

Two on more coordinated nouns may in some languages be 
joined together without conjunction;* so in Assyrian, Amharic, 
Tigrina, Babylonian Talmudic, Modern Egyptian Arabic, and 
Modern Syriac: e. g.. 

Ass. Same ergiti”' ‘of heaven and earth.’ 

biltu mandattu ‘tribute and offering.’ 

Nabu Marduk ‘Hebo and Marduk.’ 


' Asyndeton is found also in Egyptian (cf. Erman, Gr. p. 113): 

in Indo-European it also occurs in a number of languages, viz., Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, and Kussian; cf. Delbr. Verg. Syn. III. pp. 
181 — 194. In Sanskrit two such nouns often form a compound (dvandva), 
cf. op, cif.’'pp. 190—192. 
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Amh. : guegsa-n 'alidd-n (acc.) ‘Guegsa 

and Alula.’ 

•fVC : Vif : : qe^r sdnqd quelf ‘wall, door> 

and bolt.’ 

Ta. 1 iOf "I* ; 'orit nabndt ‘the law and the pro- 

phets.’ 

: mangadi 'unat heitiat ‘the 
way, the truth, and the life.’ 

Bab.Tal.Kl'SE^1K3 «n2Dl!52 ‘with regard to the treat- 

ise, the couch, and the lodgings.’ 

Eg. Arab. 

ruhnd baris lundera barlin fi'enna istanibul, 
iskmderne ‘we journeyed to Paris, London, 
Berlin, Vienna, Constantinople, Alexan- 
dria.’ 

Mod. Syr. liAio sdpere penSe ‘the Scribes and Pharisees.’ 
Ordinarily, however, they are joined together by a con- 
junction meaning ‘and’. In all the languages except Amharic 
and Tigrinai the construction is simple, and consists in join- 
ing the different words together by some form of the con- 
junction iia. If there are three or more words so connected, 
the conjunction may be omitted before all but the last two; 
so in Ethiopia, Hebrew, Biblical Aramaic, Syriac, Babylonian 
Talmudic (here apparently the regular construction), and 
Mandaic. e. g., 

Ass. Sa Same u ergiti”' ‘of heaven and earth.’ 
ardu u amtu ‘manservant and maid.’ 

Nabu u Marduk ‘Nebo and Marduk.’ 

Arab. ’ahithu tia-ummuhu ‘his father and his 

mother.’ 

cy^ kullu SaiH” 

mina ’S-Sd’i iia-n-na'ami ua-n-nabli tia-z-zar'i ‘all 
kinds of flocks and camels and palms and grains.’ 
Eth. 'Wiftt : : hebest iia-iiain ‘bread and wine.’ 

; (DAIbO* ! ®Xo®* ; sbmsm im-abtihii iia-hnmu 
‘Samson, his father and his mother.’ 

: mangeSt hail tia-sebhat ‘the 
kingdom, the power, and the glory.’ 


1 What the construction is in Tigre does not appear, as Littmann in 
his two articles on Tigre discusses only the pronouns and the verb. 
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Heb. ‘heaven and earth.’ 

nins^ ‘sheep, cattle, men-servants, 

and maid-servants.’ 

anpl *)D33 nijJB2 ‘in cattle, silver and gold.’ 

Bib. Aram. PI'l^SI t<o'?n ‘the dream and its interpretation.’ 

nj?'! napil ]3nn ‘gifts and a reward and great 
honor.’ 

-Ijj'l Kniiani «n«bo ‘the kingdom, power, 
glory, and honor.’ 

n'HWI rr'janb ‘to Hananiah, Mishael and 

Azariah.’ 

Syr. N’Otf ‘heaven and earth.’ 

lioja |a.ij wnni Hn*1i5 KJJIK ‘the land, the vine 
and the olive.’ 

Bab. Tal. Kion ‘a cock, an ass, and a candle.’ 

Man. N'ln'BI ]t5 ‘from snares, punish- 

ments, and chains.’ 

1<^13 K2Tn3 ‘with sword, fire, and burning.’ 

Mod. Syr. JIuoa*® l}o»a bahra tia-Sehnnid ‘light and warmth.’ 

Sometimes with groups of more than three nouns the con- 
junction is used in more than one case, tho not in all. This 
is due ordinarily to the fact that all the elements are not 
coordinate, but that some are more closely connected than 
others; it may in some cases be due to textual corruption. 
This phenomenon is probably found in most if not all of the 
languages. Examples are available in Hebrew, Biblical Ara- 
maic, Mandaic, and Egyptian Arabic, e. g., 

Heb. n’rbi hv.zb ‘to Baal, 

to the sun, moon, constellations, and all the 
host of heaven.’ 

Mnptt Kbp Bhh ‘new moon and sabbath, the 
calling of an assembly.’ 
niJi'Sp ‘myrrh, aloes, and cassia.’ i 

'no53n IBS Tjb?? 'in'nn tB'-'pK ‘Eliphaz the 

Temanite, Bddad the Shuhite, and Zophar 
the Naamathite.’ 

* Perhaps the first two are to be considered as more closely connected 
with one another than with the third element. This is indicated by the 
fact that in three of the four passages in which the word for ‘aloes’ 
occurs it is preceded by 10 as here (Ps.4.5, 9). It is not impossible, ho- 
wever, that the order of the words is wrong, and that the reading 
should be IB ni^inai mrsp (so Haupt). 
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Bil). Aram, ’niia'in'il Ksba ‘the king and his 

councillors, his queens and his concubines.’ 
«nins!i Kninn «’iip Kn>iD^o ’did ‘the 

ministers of the kingdom, the governors and 
the princes, the councillors and the satraps.’ 

s^pB K^nj «bd?'i sann ‘to gods 
of gold and silver, of bronze, iron, wood 
and stone.’ 

SBjJn'j won HIJDSb ‘the kingdom, power 
and strength, and glory.’ 
pT'B'nbi iinribaiBi )in''^aiDa ‘in their 

mantels (?), their cloaks (?), and their hats, 
(and their clothes)’ i [Dan. 3, 21]. 

Man. SlNin «nSDai SIKSai ssw'jn «n«D «3Na ‘the in- 
strnment, the foot-block, the torture and the 
twisting, and the fettering and racking.’ 

nss'si N'aisi SnNn'a NnS'lSI'n ‘wild ani- 
mals, cattle, and fish and birds.’ 

Kl't wn'n ‘magnificence, splendor, 
and light and honor.’ 

Eg. Arab. 

iiahid qamis iie-itahid lihds iidhid 'irie iie- 
tidJiid larbuS ‘a shirt and a pair of drawers, 
a cloak and a fez.’ 

In Amharic and Tigrina, when a copulative conjunction is 
used to connect the nouns, the construction is somewhat more 
complicated than in the other languages. In Amharic — 9 is 
employed like tj.a between the words to be connected: — y" is 
ordinarily added to a word which is to be connected with a 
preceding word, tho it is sometimes employed also with the 
first of two nouns; when the element to be connected by — y® 
consists of two or more wmrds, the conjunction is not necessar- 
ily added to the first element, but may be taken by one of 
the others. When more than two words are to be connected 
they may be placed together without connective (cf. above), or 
one or more pairs may be connected by one or the other of 
the conjunctions — — y”; these conjunctions may be used 
together in the same chain of coordinated nouns, but not to 
connect the same pair of words, e. g., 

• The last element is probably a gloss, explaining the unusual terms 
preceding. 
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: 9^ AC : samdi-na medr ‘heaTen and earth.’ 

’• ‘"’rtflCy” : mafras masdbar-m ‘destruction and de- 
vastation.’ 

: o® AftCy” : mafras tdldq masabar-m ‘destruc- 
tion and great devastation.’ 

ipiVPf'f : KVir : \9°ACT ‘ : : iWt : ia-gdlambtbc 'endt 

ia-niMr-em rekuesat hulii ‘the mother of 
harlots and of all wickedness of the earth.’ 

: }(UP^y" : 'brit-em nabiidt-em ‘the law and the pro- 
phets.’ 

<l}»y . oDoo^t : : ia-segd 

mamahdt ia-'din-em mamahdt ia-san-m tern- 
keht ‘lust of the flesh and lust of the eye 
and pride of life.’ 

ii^P : 5 : 'algd md'd iianbar-nd maqras 

‘hed, table, chair, and candlestick.’ 

In Tigrina each element to be connected, including the first, 
is ordinarily followed by enclitic — a>-l or — I; in any one 
chain of nouns the connectives may he aU the same, or both 
may be used. Sometimes — oj-I or — 1* is used like Amharic 
— 7° only after the element to he connected, especially if it 
consists of more than one word. e. g., 

Sn®-! ! ! ’abd-tten ’end-nen ‘father and mother.’ 

i ! dam-en mdi-n ‘blood and water.’ 

: (A.^®^®*!) : mangadt-urn 
’unat-uen hemat-en (or heiuat-iien) ‘the way, 
the truth, and the life.’ 

i'l’iV'Pl ne-iehudd-iien ne-haudt-u-n^ ‘to Judah 
and his brethren.’ 

ne-qudCd-n nend-u-twn^ ‘to the child and 
its mother.’ 

jams daqa mazdmiirt-d-^im ‘Jesus 
and his disciples.’ 

Conclusion. 

The various qualifications of the noun in Semitic, then, are 
expressed in general as follows. 

* No example of — 7 in this use is available, but the rule in all 
probability applies to it as well as to — ®J. 

’ The preposition on which the first noun depends is almost always 
repeated as here, cf. Praet. Tig. Spr. p. 340 f. 
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Both simple determination and simple indetermination are 
often without special means of expression. Generally speaking 
the Semitic languages have developed two ways of indicating 
simple determination, viz., by article and by possessive suffix. 
Simple indetermination is expressed by indefinite articles de- 
rived in some languages from an indefinite enclitic particle ma, 
but more frequently by the numeral ‘one’. 

Simple qualification is expressed by the descriptive adjective, 
which agrees with its noun in general in case, gender, number, 
and determination; sometimes the two are joined together in 
a construct chain. 

The demonstrative pronouns used as adjectives express 
demonstrative qualification; they have rules of concor,d similar 
to those of the descriptive adjective, but tho they require 
their noun to be in the definite state, it is only in Hebrew 
that the demonstrative itself takes the definite article. 

The interrogative ‘which’ is ordinarily expressed by an ad- 
jective; ‘whose’, by the genitive of ‘who’; ‘how much’, in most 
cases by a word formed of a preposition meaning ‘as, like’ + 
the neuter interrogative ‘what’. 

Indefinite pronominal ideas are expressed sometimes by ad- 
jectives, sometimes by substantives followed by the genitive or 
a prepositional phrase, sometimes in other ways; at times they 
are expressed simply by the construction itself. 

Numeral qualification is expressed by the cardinal and 
ordinal numerals. The cardinals may stand as adjectives or 
appositives, or they may take their noun in the genitive or 
accusative. The numbers from ‘three’ to ‘ten’ have what might 
be called a reversed concord of gender. The noun is some- 
times singular, sometimes plural, the number depending in 
some cases on the numeral, in others on the noun. The ordinals 
may be expressed either by the ordinals proper, or by cardinals 
in the ordinal construction or after the noun in the genitive. 

Case relation between two nouns may be expressed bv the 
construct chain, by joining the two nouns by a preposition 
by a combination of these two methods, or by using instead 
of a simple preposition, a combination of relative pronoun and 
preposition. The construct chain is the oldest method, the 
others become more common in the later development of the 
individual languages, in some of them completely replacing 
the construct chain. 
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Personal pronominal qualification is expressed by possessive 
pronominal suffixes added to the nonn. 

Appositives are of two kinds,- viz., (a) a common noun denot- 
ing class, measure, content, etc., standing as appositive to another 
common noun; (h) a common noun used as an appositive to 
a proper. 

Adverbial qualification is expressed by an appositive in 
accusative or nominative, or by certain adverbial and pronom- 
inal particles. 

A noun may be modified by a relative clause either vrith 
or without relative pronoun, or it may stand in the construct 
before a following sentence which takes the place of a genitive. 

Nouns may he coordinated by asyndeton, by using connec- 
tives between each two, or by using the connective only with 
certain pairs. 

The most characteristically Semitic of these constructions 
are, viz., the use of the possessive suffix to express determi- 
nation; the use of the article with both adjective and noun, 
and not once with the combination; the use of the article 
with noun modified by a demonstrative; the reversed concord 
of the cardinals from ‘three’ to ‘ten’; the use of the cardinals 
in the genitive in the sense of ordinals; the construct chain; 
prepositional phrases derived from elliptical relative clauses; 
appositives denoting measure, content, and the like; the use 
of a whole sentence as a genitive after the construct of a 
noun. Generally speaking the more modern languages have, 
as was to be expected, given up many characteristic old Se- 
mitic constructions and adopted many new ones. To judge 
from the constructions treated in the present paper, the mem- 
bers of the Abyssinian group have departed farthest from the 
ancient Semitic norm, Amharic being the most extreme example 
of this phenomenon, while in Arabic and Hebrew, we have, 
all things considered, perhaps the truest picture of the syn- 
tactical conditions of the primitive Semitic speech. 


Addenda. 

References. 

C. Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergl. Gram, der semitischen 
Sprachen, Bd. II. Syntax (Lief. 1. u. 2, 1911) [Brock. Syn.] 
The statements with regard to Modern Hebrew are made 
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on the authority of Dr. Aaron Emher of Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Transliteration. 

In the modern Abyssinian languages, the transliteration is 
not meant to give an absolutely accurate representation of 
the pronunciation, but is intended chiefly to show what char- 
acters are employed; it is the same as in Ethiopic for the 
characters which these languages have in common with Ethio- 
pic, e. g., *>’ is transliterated s (not s as pronounced), and the 
vowel vTitten e appears as e (pronounced ie in Amharic). 

Add the modern Aramaic dialect of Tur-Abdin to the list 
of languages appearing only in transliteration, cf. p. 138. 

Determination. 

The determinative construction with pleonastic suffix described 
on pp. 145 — 1481 is found also in Tigre, at least when the 
determining word is a noun or verb; the preposition i is 
used here just as A is in Ethiopic (cf. Littm. Te. Pron. p. 225, n. 
at end); e. g., 

! X7A i i iiald-U 'egel-la dakhdrd ‘the son of the 
praised-one.’ 

Ji7A ! ! IrA ! 'egel 'emm-a tel-d ‘to her mother she 

spoke.’ 

In Ethiopic a suffix after a preposition is sometimes resumed 
by the same preposition, just as in Syriac [cf. pp. 146, 151], 
instead of by rt, e. g., 

Pf : flIJt’dhVII* : hotu ha-negehnd-hu ‘in (it in) his purity.’ 
On page 149 in the second paragraph, South Arabic is to 
be understood as meaning Mineo-Sabean, Mehri, of course, 
having no article. 

Simple Qualification. 

Sometimes an adjective is separated from its noun by other 
words, cf. Brock. Syn. p. 201 f. [cf. p. 158 f.]. 

An adjective of praise or blame may precede its noun in 
Classical and Modern Egyptian Arabic; the Assyrian adjectives 
that precede the noun seem also to belong to this class, cf. 

» In Coptic a pleonastic suffix is sometimes employed, as in Semitic 
to specially determine a dependent noun. When one of the few nouns 
which still take possessive suffixes is followed by a genitive, the noun 
usually takes a pleonastic suffix, cf. Steind. Eopt. Gr. pp. 40, 80. 
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Brock. Syn. p. 203 [cf. p. 159]. For cases in which the Assy- 
rian adjective precedes its noun, see, besides p. 159, pp. 223 f., 240. 

Certain classes of adjectives in Arabic, Classical and Modern 
Egyptian, and foreign adjectives in Modern Syriac are without 
inflection for gender and number, cf. Brock. Syn. pp. 204, 208 
[cf. pp. 160 — 164]. 

For cases in Classical Arabic in which the determination 
of noun + adjective is apparently indicated by the article 
with the adjective alone, cf. Brock. Syn. pp. 208, 209 [cf. 
pp. 165, 167]. 

In Tigre the article is sometimes employed with both noun 
and adjective, sometimes only with the second of the two [cf. 
p. 166], e. g., 

: la- ends la-ghmiQ ‘the poor man.’ 

: AthCA9 ° : hale' la-hars-dm ‘their second ploughing.’ 

In Biblical Aramaic as in Hebrew and Modern Arabic an 
adjective modifying a dual stands in the plural [cf. p. 164], 
e. g., 

]a']ai great iron teeth’ (Dan. 7, 7). 

Demonstrative Qualification. 

A demonstrative adjective in Mehri sometimes precedes its 
noun, e. g., dime reheimet ‘this pretty girl’ (cf. pp. 169, 180). 

Indefinite Qualification. 

In Mehri the word for ‘all’ seems to stand after the noun 
with or without suffix. In Tigre it stands with suffix before 
or after the noun. e. g., 

Meh. habanthe hall ‘all his daughters.’ 

hdbu hallhem ‘all people.’ 

Te. AA . : lirt : lali kella ‘all night.’ 

: hullu loliai maiidqel ‘all the 

hiUocks there.’ 

In the dialect of Tlemsen el-hull may stand before the 
definite noun, as well as after it [cf. p. 185], e. g., 

^UJl JiJl el-hull en-nds ‘all the people.’ 

With this construction is to be compared the Biblical Aramaic 
‘all hail’ (Ez. 5, 7). 

In Biblical Hebrew the pleonastic Mishnic construction [cf. 
p. 185] occurs in at least one passage, viz., 

D’lJ ‘all the kings of the Gentiles’ (Is. 14, 18). 

VOL. XXXIL Part in. 19 
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In Hebrew the idea of ‘self’ may be indicated by a personal 
pronoun in apposition to a preceding noun, e. g., 

ms nab sin 'i‘is ‘therefore my Lord himself will 

give you a sign’ (Is. 7, 14). 

In Modern Hebrew the idea of ‘various’ is indicated by the 
participle e. g., 

‘various things.’ 

Numeral Qualification. 

In Modern Hebrew a noun modified by the cardinals from 
ten’ (inclusive) upward, stands in the singular [cf. pp. 205, 206]. 

To examples of the omission of the article with ordinals 
(cf. p. 215), add, 

Bibl. Aram. S)n'^n Is’jD ‘a third kingdom.’ 

Nominal Qualification. 

In Tigre, as in Ethiopic, it is possible to insert a modifier 
of the nomen rectum between the regens and the rectum [cf. 
p. 221]. It is also possible for a construct governing a definite 
noun to take an article itself [cf. pp. 218, 219, 220]. e. g., 

Xt : itSjt \ ; ftt : ’ei 'affet la (article)- 

mar'dt la(re]a.ti\e)-hallet 'ettd bet ‘at the door of 
the-in-which-the-bride-is house.’ 

1 ; la-selet la-na’at ‘the placenta of the cow.’ 

In Amharic an adjective modifying a noun with preceding 
genitive may stand before the genitive or between genitive 
and noun (cf. p. 227), e. g., 

: tdldq ia-dangiid ‘a great heap 
: \i9°C : ia-dangiid tdldq khnr] of stone.’ 

In the Modern Arabic of Hadramaut a noun modified by 
a detei-minate genitive is not necessarily determinate, and may 
take the indefinite article, e. g., 

iialidah bit s-Sebah ‘a daughter of the old man’ (cf. Brock. 

Sgn. p. 236) [cf. the Mod. Syr. construction, p. 240]. 

In the genitive combination in Syriac, + suffix may be 
used instead of, or in addition to the pleonastic suffix on the 
regens-, in this case the rectum has usually the added mean- 
ing of ‘the well known,’ ‘already mentioned:’ e. g., 

1 ^ 5 ! 1 . 1,1 ‘the brethren of the cloister 

itself’ 

‘the court of the (already 
mentioned) temple.’ 
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In addition to the ways of expressing nominal qualification 
already enumerated, viz., the construct chain, various kinds of 
prepositional phrases, and combinations of these constructions, 
a noun may he modified hy another noun standing in the 
accusative. The accusative form is apparent only in Arabic, 
but there are a number of passages in Hebrew which are 
probably to be classed here, tho they are hardly to be distinguished 
from cases of apposition, e. g., 

Arab. .JocUi' ikJ al-badru lailata tamamihi ‘the moon 
on the night of its fullness.’ 

\jiL. jubbatuka hazza'^ ‘thy jocket of silk.’ 

^ iy'j rdqudu” holla'' ‘a vessel of vinegar.’ 
Heh. nrion ‘on the way to Timnath’ (Gen. 38, 14). 

Unj ‘the cherubim of gold’ (1 Chi'. 28, 18). 

nnj? D'KO ‘three seahs of meal’ (Gen. 18, 6). 

Personal Pronominal Qualification. 

In the Aramaic dialect of Tur Abdin a noun with suffix 
may take the article as in Tigre and Maltese, cf. Brock. Syn. 
p. 259 [cf. p. 239]. 

Nominal Apposition. 

Bor examples illustrating the agreement of the appositive 
with its noun in case, especially in Arabic and Amharic, cf. 
Brock. Syn. pp. 217, 219. For additional examples of the 
repetition of the preposition governing the modified noun, cf. 
Brock. Syn. pp. 220, 221. [cf. p. 247; to the languages there 
given are to be added Arabic, Tigre, and Syriac]. 

An appositive does not necessarily agree with its noun in 
determination, e. g., 

Arab. ... ^'an sulaimana . . . 

rajuli" min ’dhli makkata ‘from Suleiman ... a 
man of the people of Mecca.’ 
aJJl (J' gira^i" mustafimi" 

girati llahi ‘to a straight path, the path of God.’ 

Adverbial Qualification. 

In addition to the adverbial ideas described above, a noun 
in Semitic is sometimes modified by an adverb of place, e. g., 
Arab. JU Jj ^ ‘aid talli” 'dli” himdka ‘on a high 
hill there.’ 


19 * 



Das Sendschreiben des Patriarchen Barschuschan an 
dm Catholicus der Armenier} By Otto Lichti, 
Ph. D., Ansonia, Conn. 

Die vorliegende Handschrift ist der erste Teil der sogenannten 
Handschrift Sachau 60 der Handschriften-Abteilung der Konig- 
lichen Bibliothek in Berlin. Durcb die Freundlicbkeit der 
Herren Direktoren Harnack und Stern genannter Bibliotbek 
wurde es mir ermoglicbt, die Handscbrift zu kopieren und 
scblieBlicb aucb zu ubersetzen. Inwiefern mu- letzteres ge- 
lungen ist, miigen die geneigten Leser selbst entscbeiden. 

XJnsere Handscbrift ist ein Sendschreiben eines aucb sonst 
in der syriscben Literatur bekannten Patriarchen Johannes, 
Oder JSscbu’, Barschuschan (Susanna), an den Catholicus der 
Armenier, mit einem Begleitscbi’eiben des unterzeichneten 
Patriarchen, Ignatius von Antiochien, genannt Matthaus aus 
Mardin. Die Sachlage ist wohl die, dafi Ignatius den Brief 
des Bar Schuschan mit einem Zusatz von sich selbst an den 
Catholicus geschickt hat. 

Nach Wright (A short History of Syriac Literature, p. 
225 — 227) wurde Johannes Barschuschan von den Bischufen 
des Ostens zum Gegenpatriarchen des Hay e, oder Athanasius YI, 
unter dem Aamen Johann X, gewahlt im Jahre 1058 (Bar- 
Hehraeus, Chroti. Eccles. I. 437 if., B. O. II. 141. 354). Er 
dankte jedoch bald ab, und zog sich zuriick in ein Kloster und 
widmete sich dem Studium. Beim Tode des Athanasius wurde 
er wieder erwahlt zum Patriarchen 1064 und wirkte nun in 
dieser Kapazitat his zu seinem Tode im Jahre 1073. Wie 
uns Bar-Hebraeus berichtet, hat Johannes Barschuschan mit 
dem Patriarchen von Alexandrien, Christodulus, langere Aus- 
einandersetzungen wegen der Mischung von Salz und 01 mit 
dem eucharistischen Brote nach syrischer Weise gehabt. Er 

‘ An investigation which was completed in May 1911, at Yale Uni- 
versity. 
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scheint iiberhaupt ein sehr schreibseliger Mann gewesen zu sein, 
da er eineUnmasse von Schriften, alle kontroversioneller Xatur, 
hinterliefi. 

Durch Herausgabe der Werke Ephraems und des Isaak von 
Antiochien suchte Johannes Barschuschan die syrische National- 
literatur vrieder zu beleben. Er trat selbst als Dichter auf und 
besang in ergreifender Weise das Schicksal der Stadt Melitene, 
das dieselbe im Jahre 1058 bei ihrer Ersttlrmung und Pliin- 
derung durch die Tiirken erlitt, in vier Gedichten (Bar Heh., 
Chron. Syr. p. 252). 

Am Schlusse unseres Sendschreibens ist der Abdi’uck von 
dem Siegel eines Jakobitischen Patriarchen eingeklebt. Die 
Unterschrift lautet: Ignatius, Patriarch von Antiochien genannt 
Matthaus (der Rest ist verwischt), nach der Liste der 33. der 
Jakobitischen Patriarchen, Matthaus aus Mardin. Aus dieser 
Unterschrift, die ganz verschieden von der Uberschrift ist, 
erheUt natiirlich, daB wir zwei Briefe in einen zusammen ge- 
schweiBt vor uns haben; einen von Johannnes bar Schuschan, 
den ersten Teil der Handschrift bildend, und einen von Ignatius 
von Antiochien. I So wie die Handschrift heute vorliegt, ist 
sie von einem Diakonus Abd-Elwahid zu Mosul nach 1859 
abgeschrieben worden, wie Prof. Sachau glaubt. 

An dieser Stelle mochte ich auch meinem verehrten Lehrer, 
Prof. C. C. Torrey, fiir seine freundlichen Winke, womit er 
mich von Zeit zu Zeit bedachte und fill- seine Bereitwilligkeit, 
mir allezeit mit Eat und Tat beizustehen und iiber die schwie- 
rigsten Klippen hinwegzuhelfen, meinen herzlichsten Dank 
aussprechen. 

Einleitung. 

Wir haben zunachst die Uberschrift, die nicht vom Verfasser 
des Briefes stammt, sondern jedenfalls von dem Abschreiber. 

1 Ignatius (Lazarus) war Maphrian zu Matthai und wird im dritten 
Teil des Chronicon des Barhehraus angefiihrt als der 33. Maphrian der 
Ohaldaer. Es war der Sohn des Presbyters Hasan und seit 1142 Monch im 
Kloster Sergii. Gestorben ist er 1163 (v. Jos. S. Assemanns Orientalische 
BiMiothek, in einem Ansztig gebracht von A. F. Pfeiffer, Erlangen 1776. 
p. 305). Dieser Ignatius ist ohne Zweifel identisch mit unserem Sender 
des Briefes von Barschuschan, der dazn seinen Kommentar geinacht hat. 
Die Titel Maphrian, Metropolit, Catholicus, sind wohl zu verschiedenen 
Zeiten identisch gewesen, obwohl der Maphrian urspriinglich ein unter- 
geordneter Kleriker war (siehe dazu Pfeiffer). 
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Sie lautet; „Sendschreiben des hi. Patriarchen, Mar Johanan, 
Barschuschan, an den Katholikus der Armenier." Hierauf 
folgt der eigentliche Anfang des Briefes, welcher in den ublichen, 
bibliscben (mbcbte man sagen) Einfiihrungsworten besteht; 
„ Johannes, ein Knecht Jesu Christ und durch die Gnade 
Gottes Oherhirte.“ Bern folgt ein ehrerbietiger Grub: ,.Ein 
hi. Grub an Enre E,einheit.“ Hierauf folgt ein inniges Gebet, 
worin der Patriarch seine Freude dariiber ausdriickt, dab er 
mit dem Katholikus auf so freundschaftlichem EuBe steht. 
Hierauf folgt in farhenreicher Sprache eine Darstellung der 
lierzlichen Beziehungen zwischen den heiden Herren, gewiirzt 
mit etlichen Schmeicheleien. 

1^ hringt dann eine Auseinandersetzung iiber die hi. Drei- 
einigkeit, die mit dem Schlagwort zusammengefaBt wird: 

„Eins in Drei undDrei Eins.“ Dabei warnt der Verfasser fleibig 
vor Sabellianismus, Arianismus und Judaismus, welche alle drei 
die hi. Trinitiit leugnen, wie er sie versteht. Auf Paulus und 
das Kicilnum, -wie auf Gregor den Theologen begriindet er 
seine Lehre. Er bediente sich dabei der sonderbarsten Bilder. 
Die Trinitiit wird erkliirt, wie schon von andern vor und nach 
ihm, durch Bilder, die uns heute kindlich (um nicht kindisch 
sagen zu mussen) vorkommen, wie dies: Es sind drei Personen,. 
wie z. B. Adam, Seth und Eva; oder die Sonne, ihr Licht 
und ihre Hitze; oder Verstand, Yernunft und Geist; oder die 
Pflanze, ihr Duft und ihre Farbe. (!*>). 

2“ folgt dann ein Bekenntnis iiber die Menschwerdung 
Christi und iiber die Katuren in der Trinitiit und in Christo. 
Das Stichwort hier ist erstens Hodxo ^ „Eine 

Katm’ in drei Personen“, und zweitens: 

.;-ma.w [otlSS {joltoo „Dariiber dab bekannt werden soli 
eine Xatur des Gotteslogos, welcher Fleisch wurde-‘, (/iia 
Tov &eov Aoyov crea-apKUfifvov). Xachdem Barschuschan den heid- 
nischen Wahn des Sabellius abgewehrt und den Ketzer Arius 
abgefertigt hat, beruft er sich auf den Theologen Gregorius 
als Autoritiit fiir seine Glaubenslehre. Es gibt nur eine Gott- 
heit, aber drei Personen^ (Qnomi) oder Hypostasen. Die niich- 
sten Siitze bilden den Ubergang zum eigentlichen Thema des 
Briefes — „den hassenswerten Gebrauchen'- der Armenier, das 
im groBen und ganzen maBvoU behandelt wird. 

3'^ wird zuerst die Beniitzung von Salz und 01 und dann 
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auci. von Sauerteig in der Eucharistie (AbendmaM) behandelt. 
Diese Erltiuterungen erstrecken sich bis S'”. Barschuscban ist 
der tiberzeugung, dab diese Einge zur Seligkeit niitzlicb sind. 
Adam wurde von Wasser, Luft, Feuer, Erde und Geist ge- 
bildet, also von 5 Substanzen. Jesus mub daber in der Eucba- 
ristie aucb vollkommen, als aus 5 Elementen bestebend, dar- 
gestellt werden unter Mebl, Wasser, Sauerteig, Salz und 01. 
Jesus ist eine besondere Spezies (Art) zwiscben Gott und 
Menscben, die mit seinem Tod am Kreuze wieder erloscben 
ist. Der Gegner seiner Dogmen gedenkt unser Autor lieibig. 
Nestorius und Tbeodor von Mopsueste werden der Gottlosig- 
keit bezicbtigt, ebenso Leo und die Raubersynode, Cbalcedon. 
CyrUl dagegen ist ibm ein recbtglaubiger Vater. Gregor Tbau- 
maturgus ist er nicbt abhold, obwobl dieser den Aussprucli tat: 
„Gott bat gelitten, aber obne das Leiden zu empfinden, auf 
unsterblicbe und leidensunfiibige Weise.“ 

S'" folgt dann eine Eotiz iiber das AVasser, das wir im 
AVeinbecber miscben. 

9 — 10 wendet sicb dann gegen die Unsitte des Taufens 
der Kreuze und Nakuscben, oder SchaUbretter-Klingel weiben, 
wie andere tibersetzen. 10 spricbt vom Sundenbekenntnis, das 
bei den Ai-meniern nicbt ricbtig geilbt wird. 

Sodann wird dariiber gebandelt, ob man den Tag am Abend 
Oder am Morgen beginnen sollte. Die Syrer, wie die Juden, 
recbnen vom Abend, desbalb fasten sie aucb scbon Donners- 
tags; die Armenier dagegen fasten nur Freitags, da sie den Tag 
am Morgen beginnen, was nacb Barscbuscban’s Ansicbt zu 
verwerfen ist. 11*’ — IS** ist nacb Ansicbt von Ter-Minassiantz, 
{Texte und Untersuchungen zur cdtchristlichen Literatur, Bd. 26: 
„Die Armeniscbe Kircbe“, von E. Ter-Minassiantz p. 100, 4) 
das letzte Stiick des Briefes des Patriarcben Barscbuscban 
an den Catbolicus; dem icb aucb gerne beistimme, da, wie aucb 
er bemerkt, die nun folgendeu Bescbuldigungen nicbt unbe- 
antwoi'tet geblieben wiiren, wenn der Catbolicus sie gelesen 
batte, d. b. wenn sie im Briefe des Barscbuscban gestanden 
batten. 

Es ist namlicb ein Brief eines armeniscben Catbolicus Georg 
vorbanden, der scbeinbar eine Antwort ist auf unseru Brief. 
Dieser Brief ist in dem sogenannten „Bucb der Briefe“ (vgl. 
Girk T*cbtoz, Such der Briefe. S. 335—357) entbalten. Die 
Uberschi’ift lautet: „Des Herrn Georg, des Oberaufsebers der 
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Armenier und des geistesbegnadeten Pliilosophen, Ant wort auf 
den Brief des syrischen Patriarclien Johannes.“ Dab dieser 
Brief eine Antwort auf unsern Brief ist, liat Ter-Minassiantz 
bewiesen durch seine Parallelstellen aus l)ciden Briefen, von 
welchen ich bier nur zwei folgen lasse, 

a Johannes X.Barschuschan. f3 Georg, Catholicus der Ar- 
Ibr fragt wegen des Sauerteigs, menier. Denn Ibr babt ge- 
denwir AvieallecbristlicbenVol- scbrieben wegen des Sauer- 
ker gebraucben (in der Eucba- teigs, des Salzes und des (Jls 
ristie), was das bedeuten solle, (in der Eucbaristie), und nacb 
und aucb das Salz und das Schafi'ung Adams aus vier iMa- 
(3l ... So nebmen wir W asser terien sagt Ibr, dab Ibr den 
als Zeicben des urspriinglicben DeibCbristivollkommenmacbt, 
Wassers; Mebl als Zeicben des und nebmt als Zeicben des 
Staubes; Sauerteig als Zeicben Wassers, AVasser; als Zeicben 
der Luft; und Salz als Zeicben des Staubes (Erde) Mebl; als 
des Eeuers. Zeicben der Luft, Sauerteig; 

und als Zeicben des Eeuers, 
Salz. 

11’’ — 13’’ bandelt „von dem Test der Geburt Cbristi, welcbes 
die Armenier nicbt so feiern, wie alle Y olker der AV elt.“ Der 
A^erfasser versucbt zu beweisen, dab die Sitte, das Fest der 
Geburt am 25. Dezember und Epipbanien am 6. Januar zu 
feiern, die einzig ricbtige ist, und dab die Armenier keine 
Argumente aufbringen konnen fiir ibre Sitte, die beiden Feste 
an einem Tag, am 6. Januar, zu feiern. 

AVie oben bemerkt, bat bier wobl der Brief des Barscbu- 
scban gescblossen. AYas nun noch folgt, ist jedenfalls Zusatz 
von Isaak von Antiocbien, dessen Unterscbrift unser Scbreiben 
tragt. Auberdem ist es ja aucb aus dem Scbreiben selbst er- 
sicbtlicb, wie aucb schon T. M. bemerkt bat, dab der letzte 
Ted nicbt von Barscbuscban stammt. Da beibt es namlicb 
auf Blatt 20*: „AVie wir dui’cb das Sendscbreiben des Patriar- 
cben Alar Jobanan oben gezeigt haben“ (siebe S. 295, 15). 

Wie aucb scbon T. AI. bemerkte, wird nun die ganze Scbreib- 
weise anders. Barscbuscban war ein gemiibigter Apologet, da- 
gegen tadelt der nacb Blatt 13 schreibende A'erfasser, wo er 
nur etwas zu tadeln weib; sucbt scbeinbar nacb Alibbriiucben 
in der armeniscben Kircbe, um dagegen loszieben zu konnen. 
So ahnlicb meint wenigstens Ter-AIinassiantz. Icb kann micb 
der Ansicht nicbt so obne weiteres anscblieben. Lassen docb 
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die MiBbriiuclie, die in den ScLriften verscliiedener Patriarchen, 
Lehrer und Yater geriigt werden, nicht den SchluB zu, da(j 
die Unsitten wirklich nicht in der armenischen Kirche Eingang 
gefunden hatten. Dah ganz haarstraubende Dinge zu gewissen 
Zeiten, die nur durch ohige Schriftstiicke nalier bestimmt 
werden kiinnen, in der armenischen Kirche Yeriibt wurden, ist 
Y ohl Tatsache. 

Fur die Zusammenstellung der syrischen Dokumente dieser 
Art darf ich jedoch keinen Kredit beanspruchen, da sie von 
Professor Brockelmann gesammelt wurden, welcher sie mir vor- 
letzten Winter (1910) nach Berlin schickte. Ich habe sie nur 
tibersetzt und auf die freundliche Aufforderung von Professor 
Brockelmann bin nun veroffentlicht, was ich von Herzen gern 
getan, und Professor Brockelmann hiermit gebiihrend danken 
mdchte. 

So wirft Mar Ja'qob von Edessa (f 708) den Armeniern 
vor, dab sie noch im alten Judentum stecken und animalische 
Opfer darbringen.i Wie sollte Mar Ja'qob auf diesen Ge- 
danken gekommen sein, wenn die Armenier nicht wirklich 
blutige Opfer gebracht haben? „Jeder der erlost ist mit dem 
Opfer des Sohnes Gottes, wird nicht einfilhren Opfer, damit 
er nicht verdammt werde von der Justitia“ (v. p. 299, If.). 
„Wer aber heute noch vorsiitzlich Opfer bringt, der ist ein 
Jude“ (v. p. 299, 17). „Am besten ist es fim den, der heute 
noch Opfer bringt, dab er auch den Sohn verleugnet und halt 
sich gut mit den Juden“. „Yerflucht ist, wer nach diesem 
(Opfer Christi) noch Opfer bringt“ (v. p. 300, 14 f, 17). 

Ja'qob von Edessa wirft den Armeniern vor,. dab sie von 
Anfang an sittenlos dahinlebten (v. p. 303). „Einige ihrer 
Lehrer sind einerseits Juden, andre andrerseits Phantasten. 
Deswegen folgen sie den Juden darin, dab sie Lamm, Unge- 
sauertes und reinen (nicht mit Wasser gemischten) Wein 
opfern . . .“ (v. p. 303, 16 ff.). 

Aus diesen Zitaten und den iibrigen Zeugnissen dieser 
Patriarchen und Lehrer geht doch wohl hervor, dab die Be- 
schuldigungen nicht so ohne Grund gewesen sein kiinnen, wenn 
man vielleicht als guter Armenier auch nichts davon weib! 
JMan kann doch kaum annehmen, dab diese sonst ehrenwerten 
Patriarchen und Lehrer sich in leeren Phrasen ergangen haben. 


t Siehe Wright, A Short History of Syriac Literatur, p. 146, unten. 
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Icli meine, die you Professor Brockelmann mir iiberlassenen 
Zeugnisse beweisen aufs klarste, dab der Terfasser des zweiten 
Teiles unseres Briefes nicbt ins Blaue geredet hat, und dafi 
wirklicb Tieropfer bei den cbristlichen Armeniern stattfanden, 
um die besagte Zeit. 

Yon IS** bis zum Schlufie unseres Scbreibens baben wii' 
jedenfalls den Zusatz des unterzeicbneten Ignatius von Anti- 
ocMen, dem 133. Jakobitiscben Patriarchen der Syrer vor uns, 
welcher den Brief des Barschuscban an den Catbolicus der 
Armenier sandte mit seinen eignen Ansicbten liber die Mifi- 
braucbe in der armeniscben Kircbe. Ignatius ist viel scbiirfer 
als Bai'scbuscban, docb ist aucb er nicbt so verdammungs- 
siicbtig, wie mancbe seiner wiii-digen Yorganger, die ibre 
Adressaten als „dickk()pfige und bartniickige Leute“ bezeicbnen 
(siebe T. M. p. 118). 

Yon 13** — 15'“ ist die Bede davon, ,,\vie die Alten den Palm- 
sonntag, das Passab und die Taufe nicbt jedes Jabi’, sondern 
alle 30 Jabre feierten.“ 

Xun gebt der Yerfasser auf ausserkircblicbe Sitten tiber, die er 
scbarf tadelt. 15^ — 16^ „daruber, dab der Priester den Biscbof 
segnet, obgleicb dieser docb bober stebt, als jener.“ Es ist 
bei ibnen aucb ein andrer biiblicber Gebraucb; d. i. „wenn ein 
Biscbof und ein Priester sicb treffen und der Priester vom 
Biscbof gesegnet wird, so wendet sicb sogleicb der Priester, 
segnetf’den Biscbof und legt die Hand auf seinen Kopf.“ 
Diese Sitte wird natiirlicb von Ignatius verworfen, denn nacb 
den Kanones kann ein Biscbof wobl einen Priester ordinieren, 
aber ein Biscbof darf jedocb nur ordiniert werden, wenn ein 
Patriarch oder Metropolit mit zwei Biscbofen zugegen ist. 
Darf aber ein Priester nicbt belfen, einen Biscbof zu ordinieren, 
so bat er kein Eecbt, ibm die unbedigen Hilnde aufs wiirdige 
Haupt zu legen. Yacb Ter-Minassiantz ist dieser Bericbt 
recbt eigentiimlicb; seines Wissens baben wir in der armeni- 
scben Literatur kein Zeugnis fui- die genannte Sitte. T. M. 
fragt, ob dieser Yorwui-f vielleicbt ein Irrtum sei? Icb glaube 
nicbt. Jedenfalls bat diese Sitte bestanden, sonst wiirde Igna- 
tius sie nicbt so scbarf angegriffen baben. Ubrigens wird man 
aucb liber mancbe der librigen, genannten Gebraucbe unter 
den Armeniern kein Zeugnis finden; um so mebr aber bei den 
syriscben Patriarch en und Lehrern, wie Professor Brockel- 
manns Zeugnisse zur Genlige beweisen. Ter-Minassiantz wird 
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schwerlicli zugestehen, daB in der armenischen Kirche aucli 
Tieropfer gebracht wurden, und doch liegt das klar auf der 
Hand, wenn man die oben genannten Satze best (v. p. 273). 
Ein argumentum e sUentio hat wcnig Wert, einen Beweis zu 
liefern, oder Hypotbesen aufzubauscben. Hierauf wird die 
Disziplin in der armenischen Kirche geriigt, die sehr disziplin- 
los gewesen sein muB. T. M. meint bierzu, „wenn man dem 
Terfasser Glauben scbenken -wollte, so miiBte der Zustand der 
armenischen Kirche damals trostlos gewesen sein. Es ist zwar 
nicht zu leugnen, daB die noch zu nennenden MiBbrauche vor- 
kamen (Also doch!), bedingt durch die unstate und unruhige 
Lage des Landes und der aimenischen Catholici; wii’ kBnnen 
aber doch den syrischen Schriftsteller von IJbertreibungen nicht 
freisprechen.“ Wie steht's damit? Zuerst gibt T. M. zu, daB 
die MiBbrauche wirklich gang und gilbe Varen, und dann 
meinte er, er konne doch den Verfasser nicht freisprechen von 
Ubertreibungen. Also bestanden diese Unsitten doch! IJnd 
■svenn man alles wiiBte, dann ware die Sachlage jedenfaUs noch 
viel trauriger und trilber darzustellen, als dies schon so der 
Fall ist. Hie Intriguen, die damals in der Kirche gespielt 
wurden, und auch heute noch gebraucht werden, wiirden jeden- 
falls noch ein viel schieferes Licht auf die Kirche werfen, wenn 
sie alle bekannt waren. 

16* — 17* bespricht zunachst die Zustande, die unter den 
Bischofen herrschend waren: „Daruber, daB ihre Bischofe 
durch Geld und Bestechung eingesetzt werden, und die Ge- 
meinden von einander an sich reiBen.“ Kicht besser sieht es 
in den Klbstern aus. Wer Abt sein will, bezahlt dem Orts- 
beamten einfach den hbchsten Preis, und er bekommt die 
Stelle. Kommt dann eiu andrer und bietet dem Biirgermeister 
mehr, so wird ersterer verjagt, und der Herzugelaufene bekommt 
die Abtei. „In diesen Schilderungen liegt ein Kornchen Wahr- 
heit, sie sind aber natiirlich stark iibertrieben, wie es eben in 
den polemischen Schriften gar nicht anders zu erwarten ist-‘ 
(Ter-Min. p. 110). 

17 af -svird dann die erbliche Succession der Catholici in Ar- 
menien getadelt, wmil diese Sitte bei keinem andern Volk der Erde 
gefunden wird, auBer bei den Arabern, deren Kalife auch erb- 
bch aufeinander folgen. 

Ter-Minassiantz meint hierzu folgendes: ZurZeit des Johannes 
Barschuschan (1064 — 1073) war erst der erste Pahlawani, 
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Wahram, der Sohn des Gregor Magistros, auf den Catholicus- 
thron erhoben worden, und er regierte bis llO.o, nacb der ge- 
•wobnlicben Annabme, die fi-eilicb nicbt ganz einwandfrei ist. 
Sicber ist dagegen, dab znr Zeit Johannes X. (Barscbuscban) 
nocb kein zweiter aus dem Gescblecbte Gregors des Erleucbters 
(die Pablawanier liefien sicb von ibm ableiten) auf den Tbron 
erboben worden ist. Die Art und Weise aber, wie der Syrer 
diese Sitte tadelt zeigt uns, dab mindestens 2 — .3 auf einander 
gefolgt sein miissen aus demselben Gescblecbt. Ist dem so, 
dann kann dies Stuck erst in der zweiten Hillfte des 12. Jahr- 
bunderts gescbrieben worden sein. 

So weit T. M. Icb mocbte nur darauf erwidern, dab (1) 
Barscbuscban bier gar nicbt in Betracbt kommt, da ja Ignatius 
von Antiocbien dies gescbrieben bat, wie T. M. aucb scbon 
friiber zugestanden bat; und (2) bat jedenfalls Ignatius die 
Yerbaltnisse besser gekannt, als wir. 

I?*" bandelt von dem Mibbraucb, „dab Priester ordiniert 
werden, obne dab sie eine Stelle baben.“ Yon diesen wird 
aucb Bestecbung genommen. 

18» bandelt von dem Sundenbekenntnis der Armenier, siebe 
allda (p. 293). 

19* wird die Heucbelei der Armenier geriigt, die bauptsiicb- 
licb in Selbstgerecbtigkeit bestebt. Die Armenier beteiligen 
sicb nicbt am Abendmabl, wenn sie Mdncbe werden. Das 
Moncbtum wird aucb scbarf mitgenommen. „Yollkommene 
Mdncbe, bei ibnen ist unter tausend nicbt einer zu finden . . 
Das Patenamt bei der Taufsalbung wird von den Armeniern 
nicbt gebubrend beacbtet, usw. 

19* — 20’’ wird nocb einmal klar dargelegt, dab nur die Ar- 
menier unter alien A'dlkern das Weibnacbtsfest und Epipbanien 
am 6. J anuar feiern. Selbst wenn man friiber das W eibnacbts- 
fest am 6. Januar gefeiert bat, so baben die bl. Yater dieses 
Datum, wie so viele Dinge, geilndert; z. B. durften die Biscbdfe 
friiber beiraten, wie aucb „euer“ Gregorius, jetzt nicbt mebr, 
usw. 20’’ — 23* wird die Bewabrung judiscber Gesetze beban- 
delt. !Nocb einmal kommt AVeihnacbten und Epipbanien aufs 
Tapet. Cbristus ist wirklicb am 25. Dezember geboren und 
30 Jabre spater am 6. Januar getauft worden. 

Damit scbliebt unser Scbriftstuck. Man siebt, dab urn die 
Mitte des 12. Jabi-bunderts in Armenien und Svrien die Ge- 
muter erregt waren. Bar Hebraus bericbtet aus dieser Zeit 
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eine Rede Gregors, des Catholicus der Armenier, die ich folgen 
lasse. Assemani BO. 11, S. 360*’; „In jener Zeit verfafite 
Gregor, der Catholicus der Armenier, eine Rede und schmahte 
darin die Syrer, weil sie mit einem Finger das Kreuz schlagen, 
und wegen des gesauerten Brotes, und weil sie den Wein und 
den Honig und das 01, nachdem eine Mans in dieselben ge- 
fallen war, doch segneten und dann aBen und tranken. Und 
diese Rede wurde dem Kloster der Armenier in Cilicien, welches 
Drasark hieB, ubergeben. Als aber Barandreas horte, daB 
die armenischen Monche sie zu jeder Zeit lasen und die Syrer 
verspotteten, da wurde er von Eifer erfaBt, wechselte seine 
Gewilnder und ging in das genannte Kloster der Armenier 
und lieB sich dort nieder, wie einer von ihnen, und verhohnte 
die Armenier, daB sie sich auf jiidische Weise benahmen. Under 
legte die Abhandlung in ihrer Bibliothek nieder. Kach einiger 
Zeit aber fanden sie den Traktat, und sie schickten ihn dem 
Catholicus und taten ihm kund die Hinterlistigkeit, die jener 
Syrer mit ihnen getrieben hatte. Der Catholicus aber lieB 
jene beiden Traktate verbrennen, den seinen so wohl, wie den 
des Barandreas” ‘ usw. Man sieht daraus, daB wirklich MiB- 
brauche in beiden Kirchen Armeniens sowohl, wie auch Syriens 
bestanden. 


Syrische Texte 

A. Sendschreiben des Barschiischan (Cod. Berlin. Sachau 60) 

LaX; ■io oot; JijUyC; 

JLa>ai|; Jl>nv~> JLino JLuoii; jfi*\ol.JLo 

jjouo ^ pxX; 


§1- 

•JL*) lot^; >xaju; 

Jl*.^yO Jlj 3 ov 3 iapya {K>v jLp»o 

.o»av> ,Q.aia.*„r>, \ 

oo« Jlx.ui->va oot 

JLo^; oot JLulM J[ao.A<La Ro^ 

1 Siehe dariiber Ter-Minnassiantz, p. 113 f., in Texte und Untersu- 
chungen zur altchristlichen Literatur, Bd. 26. 
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JLL>o;.a > »aa v> ti.t vV l^otoj 

.nw-.^! 1 riNw^-tO .JIaOlmA 

{\*iaajfcQ.^ y O A \n ^ jLo-j-uX 

^o-slci ■ ., nS. Jv<^o JiASia? y-? {Lo-jo JLoa-4f“ ;a.uSi.&a 

^ .M » rww Ji;_0 v*.»poiL1.0 ^Q-al. O t q\v> ^ ^’opKjo 

x^{ ^jiS.>\->o JLiloj {pa-.(o Ji** ^o *, oA-j {l o 

.JLa^yOO Jy^ajaOj jla! 0{ OOt !ot^ OOt yL> 

jLA*.>\ji. Jlmoj^I. yA Ofcsj oo» .JL<u-kj»so >a>.OJL< 

j ^ ^JUO> ^Jh>0 • J . ft ■ i. {l.a^{»o .)LoC^ i mnW t> 3> 

^Nftft 1 ft-> ft (ft^>ft «-> ^|^ft\ft~^ o^ yuo ^ ^aa ^ obt 

yu .jjL.yO JL:o(ixo) {tvi.nf».v> JlS0j;.aka 

?N--a« o.\ftvL jJ) >>~> jjLSOt .JL^oJy 

iKXL )l3i ?lS.\v>r% y£»o ij nci . S . t> {£d» 

|a»Jo {l^x*,ii«,v»o Jk^y* ®J .tfloa.-?{> (I d I 

^ .ot2^ )j; Vuajo {]L^>JLo Jbkjko;^ K^ola. o) 

JljauJ {i^lo a^> civ<\ U5»j 

.vaXvo iCDcx..^ok^o!l. 

<xXo 6 « .{Loj-kX ))»o ILooJ .JLa.» )Jjo Jla( 6 o» 

^ jLn<ai JLA.yo JL^oj .j!.o»*^ ®^ ^ .Jl*-» )Jj 

U^XqaO (koA^ao {yu .(LooC^ {yu .JLkCOoi .Ij^ ^0^0 

ol .vffiJLfiooi {£^1 6^ .(l.Q-iy~>a.’ioo |JLa>o )j>^=>jO 

iot-^ y>^ )J{ .IKj^jaa-Ofico {K°>\a*a'vo {laiA.) £^i oi 

?ts*ia.'»qv> £o^o{ Jboojuo .JLcDojiao ) j.. d-> 

JLAiajto {£^oj^£va {oxio KvAO 3(; •jLA:>’yB JLsojV^; 

{»nvo .Jluo?o {£C^^o )«ooto .oitnv>«viAjO o)$otoJO 
6l .Jko;; jK.i.o 2]^aj^£va ^o jiio.^^ 

y^o«o .^o; JLoui .jlalibb; Jui-xa JLvaaX Jbo;o 

.i]^,AA-> avi (l.a-.£^d^l.; JLj^y y^{ )»««■■>« jia^jooA. {£. o .> cr> 3 ^ 

§ 11 . 

)J JLaaA. ^ £vjuj’ (ish -IKm., n {lQ^ty.^1 (yot ^ yo 
{ooi Ji> i;~>o .£s^)kuoy Jia{ ^ Joot »<.\..» dot .I^)i.>ja» 
jk^ooto .otXbaa <->0.0 ^ .Ji°>'S.*»ci a jjy 

> Sandglosse: y^ ^,jc v(laa\>B tyu J^auD !\2 Sl.Ko Ji^ .o) 

vyw !l>Xlo 
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.JLaiJ {ymr* o^uo ojsj 

.{t^dULuJSiito {lo;ovOD •^•*1 ^*A»L a 

JLu.aa*a ua^coo ^.o \if oo^ 

oiXo L;^ .(Koo^o Jl.ju\ {1}); oeHao 

JL«^^ JLuJSjk,; OTi.fnn; «>» JLal^^aa; 6o« .jLa<^' JIa^-.' S i.il S . jlsjlM; 


§m. 

j {;ol&oo 1).^ wot 

«coyo;o|io >«\ ^fr> » oilaaykjLy ^2 ^vio » n o V 

^ilo .2fc.-ajtt.^ iLo-tJua Ji« i;a o .^o»-.VajLjo 

JLpo 2,~.s.\o JjJLs 

i^vk -<v< 2LQ->a><,a> 2l.a^&^b^o ■ >> 2o^ J« UaS , o 

jsrtft 1 r\ ^ i » )l ^2 i^li I 2*C*i^ 2^ " * ^ ^ **^ 2^^90^ 2^»*9 oJLo 

■ ^1 .knvk 2* " ^LVLo > a j ^yto ^i*i O \ **,» a v) 

)if> , ■ fi\ »\ » 2 ^’**- • * * .(Vin, >lr»<virt .<a\v< ))Qa>. Jif«VV8ft-^^ )bL *a .2 

jiau^oao jLaao2; 2l.a-o-<^ l»->3 Jboajuo ^ }1 b2o .b^acwi 
2]S.a*ono .pc»2 JboA JL»a,^o2j jiui^2 .^ »t > \-^ , f iao 

2tAao tjb* .JLt^kju^ 2va j-u .JiAk.a a o ^ w.oio^-.2 1J2 
JLa^iooA o^ ; ^ ‘.jbaojxo Jia, o^-ao jju^a ^ .2» ma 2ooty 
^\^\a )Jj .^Aivatoo )Jo Pj Jbodixaj JUa^ .JI °>\ aa O ,«.> 

Jl«..yf»» )bLa^2 poi 2 v>^3o JL*aj .s2» )i»-a-2 •^t'^2 Po 

.JLuaojt 2l.6»a2 yOo^Xoo > a , \a o > nnci\\ ..;aja 

o\ 2t'JUtJ3 2t^o)^a 6o( 2; oa ~ > S i 2&Aaoy 2lo-»tAu 

p^jki^o Jiaabajoo JLLkS o»a t\oto> .Loot p ^\o ■,>o 2i-o..27 

.92; .2I^..^ojloo 2Lwuo 2lo.>^ ot.>K^2 P2 .2Lo-i» ~k ^ a oo 
p P2o .^»L 2 Lq-^ Po .^»L 2LQ-t-L. p 2u^o JL*9 j 

<x^ .2Lei^jj.> iLka ^ o^ ^joLLoo pu^a ^>L 2LAao ;-oaaL2 

.2Lt0o;L » aa . . 010 . .^,^^;..^ L*.»» f> Po2 

•oLsa oot \ o jLL>o;.^o 2ot^; 2» ~>N o 2ot^P 

2Lu.<aua.M.L^ v,v\o p.aot; ^\ ^P ^^t . ^n ^AA Vt tsl P2 

.2Lk.uuL.utao !lnisn .nft IK\%n JL>)o rn^ ^ >^ot 2;ot .^. an . m 2LL..ot.'^ 

.2ot^; otJU^ o2 


1 Ms. laaujsa. 


2 Ms. .^.t. 
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3=“ 


• oti^\'>o yi.»{ ,a.aXoa.ajk> Xq.~>»\ jLa ^2 

{^...n . ^iolL JboAOy ^2 2&v^^o .y*±xjoi '^lixa^y 

.^opR2 XA't'O I-UOV3 ^.***^1 ^ ^ .^-i.«.ao»^ 

)<.^\v9» 2i^6jL>L loj^ju^s .^a;^ ^ ->N ^a\.» ^o 

Ji**a«aa Jia.«2o .Jja^^^a JLaix*. ^2; 2 JLh^o 

yaL9^<^k.^o ^ jJooiia loot 2X^ ^ 2>.».°>*' 

tt.A.Nvix) ^o)oh^ly ooi .jLij^2 Jbao^ua .JLan ** \ - « »■>« .2XpXbM 

^->.o«v\ Jifooaaj y^2 )&^0J )) )J2 .JLiLiyo JUscuaj; 

XA->oJ<fP 2 oom jJo o T <T> ^ |j 2 Xaa 

.)1^ wJU3 JbetXoo jJo 2Xa:»M Jl^A^a 


§ IV. 

.2L^^Aa ^i . vi . tn ? Juujooo JUAmo 2w>'^*» 

JiVx^aa. ^oo»\oo 2;*>ft*» ^oKAJU. 

K^o2 [katoxia ^.oom JLujaao JUAaso .$2^ [iv^ wn .■, .n 

io^ ^ia»2o .^ou.&o XwXA. jJoojft.) Jla^Ao >21^^^ 

•Loot 2v<2j 2lHy^ )i.a«2; .2£^.uXv.^a3Xoo y<xoKv»,^,*» 

2XcaJko JbnyiaA. jbaa.. ^2 jit2 

2po2o .H«vi**\ 2^dk^3o 2;V>W 2 L?oju^ j-> “-^1 
X.yqy JLaotja j»ylo juoto .JLa.cao> Jlmo^aj^; I^I-a-o 
■ jLaoa. JLps ^o(ol^2; oot -^’I? .ownW «o. ^2 

.jiily oiLaa2 jlftiVA &wOo2 2»Jaa 2&^ao 2ooi 6ot 
)jLis Jlya§2 '^k^ODo .JL^u>y jojJ) s^oto.. n; °in ^»2» 

^22 .2yaj .Jl^ .V2 ;aD2 jLa^y2 2oai ^d>aM> 1 rw ^ rw ? &s^o2 

)jl9o« .[li yofn Jjuax> ^ ’opofojo 2oo^; )iiLsk<2 .2 XAAm JLaSlio 
wyka&kjk2 K<2v<«-*'a lAJfka 2ooiy >92 

X x » it v> oulsKaj jj; .yiil law^ Vyv oit> |juajL> ^ >aa;ao; 
Jboa . y> * jax> Jiaay2 ^ ^;2 ^ 2; 

2X^AfcM jL« 9 , t a ^ .U^XkjLj Jiaay2 ^ ^;2; 2oo4 >fi;; 

'^k«a01 2Lry. .X* ° > l'W )Jo laaikw JlaOjiO.^ ^ fKao JOjty^ 

^o^y )bL£u2 .otLo^y [lyotoaA. J[a*.»w oi^jo ot;.^^9 jLa;_aM; 
,fA^y ^JLojio '^*30t ^JLa^ woio^aiAXA. [^o 2X^\v-> 

ot;.,^9 Vo fnx 2oou |J; .JLaao Jl**,v>ft-> Ji<u>v)o JL>A^o 2;.*aa>u 


> Ms. OtMiU. 
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.JLuAAitaA; jbuolad ^ {oouo .jAvotut. ^ 

Ud{ J Av>ftji~> JLijulAm; jj JLuaajao 

^ju.n ■v> 6( ojuLa^i .Jim ^>1. jbcMo 

JLuxam* {lo;<.rttA>o 

JLujuuoo ^iojL^ yi^ll ^ j»fl 

o<l^;rt\ otL^o o>jo»a^ Jl^aK ^ 

^;.<.'w *»o JU A ao Ji^*\a>» >A,vi •vi »<>mjj 
{yot yot JLu.A*.o .OfjA& Jyot JU:.vo )jiqlSi\i> .d^y .JLuAseo 

jlcDO^ajy otloyo.^ ^ ^ Ivi’iav ,oc»'^v ,»]£!>. oa^ 

JLiiao fil ''^M.sot ^t*vi«m .^oy Aa. y -iLyo:;; 

.{yoj >a^ JukA^o .ill lil ^y ^;.*\n*» )il jkuv> oo .JLab^ 

Jl»;.-y A oyAas^ oy^y .ioy^; oyao.jLif JiflQ °>t\ ooL JL-lam 

Jl«..yno wpo JLa^^ po{y ]^jLi;jy>{ .aoL 

Jlo-fw.oyA y{j .{A.;.ay jcfca^ ixacCVv^youp 

o)>>j3lS. .'^Aj 3 ?;.,.ya,o} Ka.>{y .?^.«.»f> ?lft A.,\]^.a^ 

JjLSot .oyA )^Jn"y.V)0 oyaaa-^Ao oyjuyA JLa.A? 

lakA..iO ^AkU ^ -«% . frk rt i n —v ..y nr\ i % JLuuUOOO 

oyuo^ao wOyoajLao oy^l {Latya«a».A kA.i'jk.fxA .(loaiyo 

kA<S.n>N. .JAy{ ^ £oa<yll{t Jbo Ko .;aoJy jbta.^? .JLa^»j 
.ck^Aa yoAs^oJLa ?ot .y{j JLA>.* v a \ oiA (^ M <<y .>..LoA 
Q.>voVye^ {;-oajL> >£yj .JLspyyo (LAiJ <^oy {,_{; 

i^Aa .^LoAy {oy^y oyan ax\ JL^aA-y ool. I^Aao .{IjAa 
'AKj JLhmu. oy;~>\y )t.a<{ .JL^AAk. {oyAk Jjusoyy y-^s^ 

.^oyOy*va\^Ak■ jlM>a>o i3o{ JA^y f>y-**.\\o ^&j(o .woycya\jj 

J; «>nB~> JlAovaA {oyA loot ^joa okAaolt |*A\vy~> JAk^ay 'Aao 
-o^! ^oAs^oJia JL^m A,^o{ tmoapoo .JLoAy 
JLku\\9 ^Aa^dIL )>■..* yvno Juul* JLkxay jlAA^ASoy oy;..,^kay ^.oy 
•JLAoaoy JbDoaaia; JlAao )J JLkAay ^ .oyao^^y JlaySa^ 

y^oy ^N*ycia\a .^oy^iaVA^aA yoaiyyjy yco oa^aa.? )J; 

.JdkAAAaoy oyaa*< ^ ^oyLayojs M^^io .JLkAao )|y JLua; ^atjaao; 
jLkkk. A a )|y {oy^kAS V JaVtO j.<k*Aa.y JLaoy 

)Jo .JLkAao J)y ^.Afpa JU-oa ))o .)ij po{ ^y M po{ 

‘jlAQaaaa |J JjuNm ]J; JLua; 'AxaAo jJo .JLso )J; {;.»*< 
o»L«aA. ^oAaJ JykXAAao; {1^ ^jiioya jJo Jfil ilj JLaom; jLoAfia^ 


> M'k, icsaiu jlo. ^ M^. )iays. 
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JLyci.* ^ jJi .omm udo&i) JLoajk )1 yxso^ 

JbsiLLAJb>; )ioXaa .)i..^flni> *> ]Jo uua^; oot wO)oK«2 ioop 

Uto ■^g-.yflDoya )Lo UjA ot^ .^wr»>v>v^qa jL'^f 

ci\n m..>a^yflooV 3 ^jjo V's^ .livajui [K.i\.>« {K*fl*^JLa 
^ jJo ^ >9{; JLA~>ar>noo Jl>i\jr> juiaVo^ 

^ostbSSjo wO)Cy.>\a>>>fe^ '^1 Jlxua^ >d[ )u>ot 

)i&LO ^o>.\a\ OkajL* pol; <...o»a , ««» JlvetSo 

.JLatjaKao; i}oto V^ot .(itjoodo 

.o»a {i^«A,\acoL"w> JLu^m; oot .Jiaov^ jjy jiiLayojD 

.iiJLs^SB «a&kJL> {Ka>o^; JUlaJ )iova ^ ^A.oto 
J bfcS . ^ {1^/j JLu4im ^^ iA V> » .{Ka;» JLutao '^k^oo 

I movti ta[ lAK^jLsot .JL.^*« {o«!^; otl.ai^aA>po; Jlm^o ^ 

ity t\i>"^o .JLuuoaa ^.\.a> li->-^ iVo^joa {oot ,">'v JLo.Abk^ 
wuoj JloaIJ^ oot idt-^o ]^.aa aI .|;->otJAO 

^otOAx ^t t i,> ^ot {;a^o .)lso^> j->r-ay Jixjoojk .&wKx{ Jiam) 
oot (koioLdo .^yoo.A^ {ot^; otlo.iyt>>vv»X JLsolQoa 

ootA. oot JL p a*. <3l .{Ka^; U^o.^ ^ ot^ojjxo 

woto^{ oot .oj^AliA)) ^ {oot I^vaai ^ Ji,.,^ tn\a 

otloA*^ JLuamo {^A^xuao .ot.»ya uuu{; Jixu.AA\o 

<^o opo{ ^ JlAJ^a Oot ooto >aua^L{o .o»aJo{o 

l^ tr t A . ^ o{ JLoq^ ?o^od? y-»{ tX^l .{]^}jl>{ jLiu 

•oj; .otfisAijtsDi {tpL.{ JL^m.'V^o{ ));.Ax{o .{^ 

^a.joaxA. |At \Y> td{j )i un A{ .Jiju « ■,><>> JLaa> ! — )x. a>x» « .v<^ v^s. 

Us{ W{ {oti^y otloi^oAtlaojo otacxxj; 

•[lotiO '>AOto^{ {lo.it \n At; v> Ota ^\ o {lojoctAOt ^ ^ «v« ■ i « Jliota 
.|i,A ^ fl n . } »> <_otolsA{ .^ot.^ {^ ^ ;.AjaA>> JiA:>ct>>a> jLAj{ lis{ 
{l ot . 1 * 1 1 > Ia Nvioa .{lojLOOAApoo JiaojL>o {Intvi.ot ^<^9 
•I ** * 0^ ? JL \vto A , .JLuamo JLaaJ^ooo {»xVh»o ,^otAKA{ 

^»A. cn > tj ^a A a{ .JLuaaso; ^ a \ ,^o{ ^otJ^ ..wr» jjy ^n^'s, 
.{Ka.^ Ua ^otlaa.\ QajkA>l{ ^ .^^ot ^ {^ ^ 
7a" -{ly** {vA^a^kAa ^VAO otX^o ^ao '^ss{» Juj-Ioa. {;_A^''^v^a» 
\ 0*^ ^ l*aovs» JLuaA s o '^{j {;a^^ 

otX^o .lAMVa Ota '^{j {oi!i^; JLow o{ {lojljaaaos 


' Fehlt im Ms. 
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JL^ yO Ihsaoi 

{L{ OAui^o oA.;i .^oto, fc\a \.fes\. JLx^Aaa ;.»{ 

{oot r^‘*i {Vpoo yseh^h 

uA^lJLt^ ov^Ki^o .^\»v> {ot ;^{o JU.a^; |flOA \ a i 
l^SSO ^i£»0 wOtO^{ JiviA*.\ ."-Xtil {j^lOO i^JL^iSAJCO 

0^0 JI\aA\> wJLjl> .^0)0, 

U; loLuhoj >oi/ jj^ot >al 

.iCDoX^odo JLu^^k^o ^cVi>\^o^o .JLa<^ |\n*ASi ’.''^kOJ 

JU .i%.^i> )lo .li->-^ i;jol^ jJ Ji v . vio 0^0 

JLs^ojJ jlA^A. AojSLi )lt .Jlii^»a )bL«»\-v>> {^^cu^l. 
.{KA.&k:k^ ^\»o ''\a| .^Kj{ 

{Ka^£k:kA |v<«o jJ 

i^ly wotA .Ji**.»v>~» {oo)y {l^OkU ouo {ly^ua 

jJ; )jo( k^Aa )La^{ <«ajl> )J; j&oum. )J 

)1 JIao); JLa.<^^ {;ao{ ^ .Jl«.k.*vi~> JL^K 

otLoMua^ ^Aka^ '^kA^^k^Aj oo) 2poi {io.uu ^j.Akua; 

{^jo{o .JLukkuaMa '’^kA^ka JLao^ ^ JunNs? wotOAA^ vaS^ 
{^A-^o kAjOiiJ ^ -JLa.^ JlaAaykua {^kaA.o .^A\ ^ >oJb> 

\kA»>»V jJ Ifl ^OUkJokkJ {;aojo p^o lv-~^ y(o .OlSw '^Ik^lj 

JIa^jS; .iao{; k-ota kCwaWaa '^k^jo .{oC^ JlAAAaao '^kA^kjo 
{^A^kd '^kkA^ ^o .^«!>\k» o;kal{o kcaojl^; 6oi jAA/kJi^ 
ot^kA^oAa Ju^^kO .l.l.«jkiL{ jJ ylojaA^ka. ja.^a JL^Oa 

"^A>>yV> io^Jl kA^^ik^kO jUVOA? {bkabkA ^OtK^k^ (VaVAO .AkOtOfikA^ 
{'»a>JLa JLAO’ia.\ o{ .^slqj t~w^»k kO;; .^L{ )J JLaaaJUo 

yio .{l.«Aua {^anAkO JlvaAiNa cCpaWaa^ o( .JLoAbka. 
^o^kAVoJia Jlv.vi» JIviaaV ^o(A. looy Jaa^ yOpo{L 

jbiaj looi ;. a a.; Ilia; ^ .JL9o^;.ao JlaoAO jjka; ^ 

^oaok^kAi; |i)k.^\n a| ^ot-X {oot tk^^o .^ootloaXw 
tmA^oVA^; .jlaojV^o JboA ^ KAjLAsauy;^ 

yooMao y^NawJLa ooot aa^{; )r^?o >mft^\k3o 

ooot « )Jo )■; -k ortka JLoO^; Ot&k^OO y^l .)l«’Si ^%0 
{tkAA a »a jJo {L^^^na |) .ooot ^^aa> ^aJ ^otA^Jl^ ^o^obaj; 

> Ms. '^AI Jl; IojuKj JIo. 

^ Handglosse: V^lt o^ll ^;0«* <a\A> Jajoma oIhaU ^ei d) 

V )aA*K.^ IfAkkXtk jLaoa k'^ikbk *> 

20* ' 
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jj .ooot ^L; JivivaSLO JL^oVo JJo 

"*■***' II 

[&uEia>a; |i;o(a^ ooot ^,*fiq ya.u^ ;.^ 

));;.9; {)oj9 ^iju {Ioqv 

[».^a\ yo3op; .(l^ {LoyJLu^ ^Hjl>L{ JLuukJoaa 

[la-\.m'S. ^i->.£ni jLuuAaaa; [lftvi>*SA. ^o .JL;<L.9 {lai\n.»ot jJ; 
^yjL^y i<vio\\o«» .^ifi~>«.; JU.o^ 

.^.txX )i{ po{ tcoaWoa )i{ {o« oooi 

r;r^ .^ols^ )iopo )J i**.>«'!io 

ot» ~vn BO o » > ajl \ . ci«» oot >0..^^ .jLs^o .{\=kJk 4^o 

,0^0 ^>aa(r> JLsyowS>. Jbo^ ^A.oio .jLu**» 

§ V. 

fol- .jLmjaa Ji^ 

^1. )j.AOt .^JLs^^^OO !>»?? ]lY>»^^ ^A>>0»» JL» 

JLpo; ^ u&su; iX3oo..^cl\.o{L JLA*^S>at JL*.>jix> 

^ .oiLo&k^ il::x)o .oilo^ ^ jbo; .JL:ioo ji^; 
.lh>s3a^<M3o {L^ {y-\v otlaas; )ii>oto^o .^^;_9l{ otlo^ia 
iLoao; )iV.90^ ^^oot (votv pej oot; ]iiL&<{ t.^<v > .- >»r»j-» 

^7>»a\90 ^<1*A>>> JLa> IfiOMl yOJOt 

otLo^ .^oo»«a\>»? otLoioao .{yoKa 

^ai ft'w [» » A< ,^^ \fXTt y JL;d^o 

ool ^juX^ ■JiA>,«« a tt a ? {la i\ tt,.o< ^ .^o^^u^aya 

a»at\a \ >op ^yM .otLa^oa )it.^m<;,’^\ 0004 ; JLl* ^ 

iA^y.a Po{ {Lojaa^ot; JLk^ova jbCMO 

001 );-!Mo Jljojo .[oC5s ,*aja JLsso s,-}j8 

■ ^nann )ioo {XVoa^j ^yXoto .otXkaa 

§ VI. 

fol 
s’* 

JL*.k> \ A )] .^X{ lAoajo jl a . X j? {yiaa. 

)J (loxoao JbL^bo )l JlaKaao .oto^aj.^ |ia\-w. )|o .{;oi oa^ 

Oysoa^io .jLk^jas v^[ JL’iq'wv ^o»\a.\ o^ao^L .jiaeiAA.) 
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Jbeax>l. ojot JL>ono li^io Jial; |\aa^ 

.Jia.yfl Jl** « \ *. ovi\>?» .Iaojl {LoLUa^ott 

.JLvaoj ^ jUiao .juiLbOpo )) ^ juouopo o^o 

.tCDoVv fi q v»2 JLju.a\a?>» 

Jl^.t.a'vnX ovX Jm^fto jLdJLa .JLa.aiijo 

.?tk'>«A*»o wOt ?K..; »\rn« ^o( -/■ -, « {faaaa 

?laA\^\ jJ .JLuujpo Pd{ jLuoio JL;>o ^ jj; 

JLaaja* {1ft vJia .^paa.y Jan mo J[a.>Xj .lpaa.y 

JLoa la-)Q^rn~> .(tot {K»a.yl ^.o* {K^at*<» ^.ot .^{ 

JlsJLoo Jl^.\j JLai .{^>Jup^ {K.>o^aaoo 

.|i^pojk jia{; l^oa ooot .yis, » Jljt;{9 JLo^o JLcojJio 

jiL^^^xa^t-ay {lQ.t\ft.o»S. ^ot {l^v^oj; wOt 
.Jia.yO jLuoyy ?laa la.aa lAA.avaiX JL>{ ^^oot 
JLuoy; {loalo-aa |At.a^n\ JLu{ {oop JlaJLao jU-ojOLio 

.JLoC^ JLcaa.M .1 ^ w.ot .ja.yCi 

Vvxti ^ )bolsj; ;«>.tT>t» .^po^ay (lu^oaAMO {yoaa.^ o^oot 

Ust; V Ji"y jS. .jbk^j oK>{ jJ 

.|a,>aftX I a,, a ft o{ ,ja^ oop JLao o m . a)) JLaoom .,«l»{ 

{;^^3 )i>^{ .(loLiota lo^oAO .JjLdOA} {la~i » ^ lo^oa. 

l. i oo'y l^^y yOot'Varv .^aL^JkyoJla ^cxsl{y 001 

.Jjujuos o ) \ >a.o>a {oot; Ji->,»\j JjLsot .otpuo fta».nY> 

^.ft.itD (I J.O .»a.»nv) yOO(&^{y oot; ^oao Jl-x«\j yOot\,a,\ 

JJ JLa.y{o Jift^oo jLaJLs opoaaa^ <^e( ^po .{»vav ^ 

^<^0(0 .la^Ks; i^l Jju*a\» ft^ooty x ^yoaaa J»ftV>« 

.jkaoi ^ 


§ vir. 


’.^loj{ooKi»oa h<^ol .{ov^u^y {1(lu;om 

^{ Jbotsjkl ^ .{p^aua. ^^o( ?; -«»« |J 

jLo6;;o Ja^yaX {oot po:kaoy JL^{ .opoj^ Jipoaoa 

•*>{? .JLoi-a.o {loa^bC^ {yJs Po{ o »■->?>. {lo^&Ca^ 

^ JUxoblIO .yoKcojo Juajo .''^ajo po^o oo&ao ^ 

.Jioya Jabo iiol {^ju.j {bu^y .o*^ ^o^opo Jjuao 

.0^2^ yao^ {Kpo ^ JLuflBj J)L.{ .otao^L ^oty J~>\ayo 


Ms. ^lujLaa V.CDaa. 
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)La> ^ Vio .)juUot ))l^ 

)) ooL .'^CkjoL{o oLo i£DOi.^ ^oNvaa .owa? 

{oi jot> «>-v aL? JLccbs^ Imavto )iaoi .JL^; 

'^11. |l o{l; {^ojCIIo Jmsoo; 

lo)-^ ti; <o JLa^k.9 )jn~>ci ■, 

«\ « ^^lQj{oo&ktt)a,o ^ot i;.A2L«. jJ .taasoL 

).v'\»^\- )]o )i«A«*»a\ )io jJ .{l.or>» aa jJi ^ot 

.^.naflo U>ioi^ ^^oto .JLavj 


§ VIIL 


<- \ n .JLojt oot ^ .{Kao;j»>»o JL»so» ,.» 

[ ; n .) -«o [i .iv<>^ ^OA. ^ojN*> {booa^ .jiA->KA )»fnnv>t 

Jla.yO jaoa-. ^ »A»>o» .(Lobova; 

■jifttw^Qi ^ jL«.o^.>o ^ ovX n . v> Jiaax» 

o»AO o^s^ 

y^o^st ;o<y »*j{f .{fcoao K-a ^ ^ajsj oo^st . |» i, \o a :» 

.{l.ajLo;.aa ol^o .{, «, vrk '^cloV o! JL«a»y 

^ )) .JuxAjk ’yxl loC^ loi^ ^ !K^aLoJbr» 

Jbs 6ot; ^tAo? jj y{ ]Uo 

.Ivdj ^ oAo oet ^ o^^iQJk.y 

)k»v- ? .iLl ^ota^Jla; >ao( JLi^uoo; ^ot ^ ,<^'\ JivnN 

[ K.\.t o .{ {^A.l <rr)fi ->o< or> , vi-k ^a« ioot; ^aA. 

J^v' 2&AL CT».~k.\~> jLAj{? kdi {oou jbLoot .(laASL 

)>>-'vs. .^i.ivna {Kao;^j ^ oajuL.1. yi .{lo^A il^Lo 

)) )>*>»- oovao y.t~> »«■.. uaaj Jl.*>»-^ ^ 

|^a-> fj^y jfi.^nv .)[**■«■>» ^aa 

^ AtiJLa la..^ .{Kvi kOJ oot JLaAA ^ I'yjaJ^o 

jaajo .yi^iva oajtx> {AAo ypo lyay jii^ 

t>a ^ loot !Aao .A{AKuo 


< Ms. ylaiav Kcdu. 2 Ms. Ir^a., 

3 Bandglosse; .IK>>a Vs.; V<» lJUaiiCS. !»«.< <.->>w JLaa.,^ 

iK3«;.a.o .tSBOl^ s) ^D&iO .(COjhMie^ ; ^la^o .vm.>;Jl ^ yia.>o .{iotxe^ o lsaQ.>a 

vj.>-^ J s a i i s w ^ haiaa jiai .vcsaio^js)^ lb>-» ^a^o .u.^;0f9^ 
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.Jl<L:.Va llotstl ^ jiaoto .'-><ato, . v>\ KX ot;^^ 

JL^ao) 

Ittt ]J2 .{^ao;^;o Jiaoa^ ^juaa^jo 

^ ^ Ivasn,.} .Jbciaa^jJ Jiaoo^ llo^o'^ 

ol .{fjjLStl ^ia'A.lo JL*W jboo^o jL«aajk; ot^? 

Jbkaai; }i¥jas>o .{Lo^oa^ JL^a. >&ay{o ^ymN. 

.{b^Ot^;o JLxaa jLK»i Jbk;A ojot .{Kia t»aS.t»OA 

Ifoi o&eue^ {1 .^;a {Lj.,^D {oot K.! 


fol. 

n" 


§IX. 


o»Xo 

oiX ^Xi{ (t^uLoia JuulJmo JijL^yC {;Ji^ 

v^oioNa. {oot; ja^'ia.\r>y .jLo^Kck. 

.JaKs ^ 6{ ^ ol )i;^Qn>a juuA ^ o{ .JIaaoS 

jj.a'V o^ it^ ^ .2&^yLo ^ ^ 

JLaKa iLafio ^ .{i.o..>v..A 62 2io;.^^ 62 uA^Jiao;.^; 
Jla^ft.t 2ri»N\o ^ )ib^.oiN.e .JLa;A)o .jLuuuuo >&.aA»; otlo,*\.? 
.JLaaI^ 2la.ixi.»o( jLato; 2t0vaQ.X 
)a.>^ ^taa Jasaj^o ^ym-va ^ ja^cin\} jbeaaa.; 
oma|; 2;jba^ ^^.qv ^;ja2 ^oiaa 2&Aa .2^^; 2>Jbi. 

JLaooott; 2t«Aa JLgxwni (lot .rnlU 2&sa^ )lao JL1.2; ^2 6^ 
JiflBovn ^ (12 .JlaVAO .(^Voflo >92o jL^(L^2;o (ujd^;o 

(ai;a; 2tX* 2oot qq N. ; .(^\i>yO JL>a»A*» oin.~> mi (iua; ^ 
fX.t2 wotXk. 0(09^ la&o ^ .yVaA. ^^oto 

^ .^pu2 ^AiAa 2&Aa ^QAaa oyAa (*A.*y» 

<ju^lkA2 21^; ^y JLuV^ .(lAot ;ao 2 JL^tT>.V^o2 jboaX. 
.^ijL*au.y otL^aX 2uo 2^*.; JL>v> .jLA;AO JLa((ao '^2va.^ 
.ya^iso 2oy^ L«:^ 2 Xa^ 2^^o&o^ jLo(l>» po2 (iLooy 
woio .woftajuL*2 >&aA^ 2oiy .Loot JIaas^ob (l^ 
oM.^A 2oot .JLo;ao oC^ 21^y jL>;_ (loto aa.d>.flr>a (i>^a 
;A&AB 2y y&o .oya \ mv t**a 2yc»ona ^^o^y 

^ i^» v y A M oyay ^^aL^Jla ^*ya .^y (abaa ^ ^oiCLa2 Ju^a; 
^ aoAuio (laoL ^o .JLva;; oy^^oco; 2y(A.. JLtd^o 


> Ms. . 
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ot^ojaa ^iAvi>v> ot^j .»JLa 
h loot wotol^l ^9 lin\ mo .l^jLjuLajuo 
^oxoa o t i i S . JLotoi ^ .aqjuuI. ^o 

ot-oa (i^^Ll .^o;^; oiA-> jbiaj 0ot:» ot:»o ..A*njil 
Ji* - »^o i-^l> y-A •wW'^l l>otJ» |K«a ^ouLAs 

.ItotJBD ojoi .oitX. ItutA otJ.^ I;.£DA 3 » .^;^l wpo 

ltet£B ^ )bL^An*> JLto^; ''^>^>^ 

o t «^"^\ ^Lk>A-* ^ j^l? JbLa-lo .^juAutoa 

t-OA looij ^JLuO^; Oty. \oM> ^O looot Its*. 

V» IKa . y\ .| O ^OlIAA Ot lootj tM ,.\ ri v> \ 

wwuiLul^^OO .JlitoV V> toitivt I.Aao JIao^^^o ) a 1 "- n ool, .u 

O yO t *> } OtAJ jhoo^ )lOtA OtA .JIaAOAJ 

>a fn\n\ JL«aajk Jloot ^oi; .JIa^oa Jla» IjJLi^ ooot 

iLojs-jtj jay JlA:aA AyAoo ^o^jiso ^ .JLAi^ ^otti^ya 

.)iU>)aS} l){t {&s*MO |o .yfio |;a.,» JImO^ JllOyA oy a vaUM 
K-Iw-a ^yio .jL^yA otRlIo oy^^ joyJJ lACol y3QtO 

.'-» t -‘-»l y®->-0? li o t ftt y a {t^A3» ^au>yJ3 ^tUJOA ^ 

yaaA.o .VJSU3 a»a.^a»a^|; jbo &aA30 .jLja..; i^A. IftoAa 
i^AOt i . fw o uaoa^fiA.>.^) oti* tsi.A a o .JLja.>} ■ tuAa oot 
|Na <a^l.{ Loaoi ooi lioyco ^o .JLa^oa ^ '^‘yjol yCLLaa 
l^oyooa I^A y^tl ot A » *> tslf ^1 .wy^l ^QJAJ oA<j ItoyOQa 
^1 .|?oyjaD; o y i~y , o >»| Ifi'^a^ |yot ^o .^p^l yCUAt 
Amj .lyoaaa Loaot ooio .|^- oya» [t.iv« |« 

|j-ua{ fjjla^ ooot ^yaa^o .JL»,a jjot | , 

IjAoo tflo^ilj ottr>JL.\ Jboyi. .^iol ^to|» Jhaal 

lyjuMO .ooot )ja; Huay yCDa^o.^Aooxso;a .«v>-«i | n .| w;aoo 
.JlAiyA iLotal QjDjjO .Ijot llJU^x* I^Aal Loot 

oaaoll .LaA.o ^L ^o .iAxjy; ^^oto .JLa.^ I^:^? |yjbw looyJ 

{»* ^ A ^ ' * y«*l >-»0t0> 0 ** \~y y aaX *> jjuJMO 1,^ ■« ji»- , X IjJLi, 

^ o ti ” t \'y> JU^ JLuo« iLoJyaaooa .jLA:>vo iLoyal ooauL; 
rt • ^Ll tSlj ymtl .liili otLoK.£wo liiM o t \ .*j ^1 .^otJiiaA<uioo 
wot Ijot .L^oy^ o^ujjjo ^0^9; otLoyA*j Jjajaj Jul^ijo ^L{o 
\O oM» ^ yAiaj .JLuJ»o l^y JLa-^ IjKj 
ottA oLLo iLyaa '^ajLlo >6ajoLl v^k9At oot {, >» 

Iv^ 
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§X. 


?L6^s»{ OLSk^axJk 

* 1 3 

)i}0 a.'iamo 

JL>^y JJo jiiVAoi; oo«>» 

JLi^o{; {jjli. JlsJo ^fc4k.i jJi { rV a V i JJo .Juk 

JLa^ '..o^o^ )aoo Jl ,< 1 ^^ .Jkaj '^>Aa {oo( jJi^^JLM 
J ji,* ^ y^ \ 9 Ipojiao iCDo.,^oX.o(l. 
o? JLxot-o ooot .y, o J&ouk JJiai 

Jtok^? otnnna.^ Jt-uoso ^ :iUL ^tS.L jJ{ 

JLa^t-o okXo .{;,«aA >^o Jiaooj; otLwua J&oa 

v-o* .Jbka ooij ftAj jj^^JLa looi Jbojj ou! 

Jut.^ JjJia> Jboaoa. ^ot!^ Jo»o .JLojl (J-.,^d» 

>9(0 .{K^jot} JLma ^*-,^_>saLSo ^ JLooja Jbao ^)o 
)I ^Xot ^ Jyx. ^0)0 .JLjAa JLu, \a oo Ipajj 
o(X. ,^1 "*’>-'>« )ll Jl opoo.^ JJLdJo 

Jli j»Ji:w ooL opa Joopj JD?j Jl? oot .jbuua ^ )oo-::a. 
Jjupao JL^oo JLai oot Jbao^ (rot .{&oo^? Ji?o(a^ 

ifto. Jlaa^jt^ J(^x>J {?Jb». loop ^1 )J{ .JLjIpoo 

Jl l^oa^o? Ji?o)a^o {tsoaukL ^£o ^ ■J.^ vn . o ? J m*k^ 

n ^v< o ^1.4^0 .v«jipao l^oojdo? otl^&.^joo .opa 

IjJiai. ,.oa.w Jl l?opa 3|o .&wjA** -x Jto 

Jaail? l<-io>v>~> iLo't^JI ^>Jk yl ^? .J ** Ji ~> ^ 

JK-.iV, avi |l.o?OpBO .|&^&^kAX* |1^0 jl>L ^ 1^1 .|b«aov^?o 

JLflaoaajo J"" *^ ajCa>.oto .|ok\JI >ak.^? JLaa^ J\aa>? .K<ooy O 
^o^ t-adJ<l loi^? opoa 3 ^o .ooot ^|;.m< ooa? Jboa^ 
.^opouo. ^t>~>*.\ao ^op>?J^ 

J-> yxts J^ol.? .^? ^L’i? .Juoo^ Jiao^ ^;.^>CD JiLOOtO 
.jbajia ^ ^JLa^ l^ouk? >ajki ^ (o(o .|fc>,\a*o? wotoft^l 

fc^l? .<^\.a9 Jl? j^iaao ?okflo ;aXjkioJLa K-ua? 06) liotoao 
^xi.>o oti^aopa^ ov^^? J*Wa iL&a^;? I^ai l^ao^a.? .ool 
JLoopS JUjl> ^yotoa^o llo^jo Joy J i a ^a > ^oo> \j> 

iLv^att? |£okJk op^? .{bsaova.? JLoaaa? J. Wa o^a^o 

.|t»,\a*o? JLajpa ^ ok^? ^oyoytsa? oot? Jiaaal .IpoKaa 


1 Fehlt im Ms. 
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fol. 

15 » 


VA)}; .pjaa? Jl^o^ ^ot 

^v>,nM> JLskJO ^ 6{ ^ Ji »via > ^ o > \ . r> lot; 

JLamv ‘l;)^; ovX 

JLoo;^ jL<tw; jtooiSi oi^ ^i,.;.Jt.>v>o .viyftv) IKao^^ 

>^1^1 Jl^^Nao JliiS,v> ts| l.a.aoto .iLo^i^o 
JluojLa ot^io)l JLajI |>L)1 ^oxi; 

^;)i l^jvt . »>*. .ottO\^\a ^vn«,af>o 

^ij.?if>yj; ^1 »o*^ ;-».«^i>. .ot^ojkA ; o j u &ka 

otf\< kSl; Ji^o^l .JLiojk ^ .|K\^\a\ ^t.»a.v>o 

.^vatl ^»>ft .{j; 1^1 .^t>vi..j ^u.»».oo u-.^ro 

. .fvrtXs,. >m «t^v>c .Ota; K^lo .jia.daa. ^tLo &w|o 

.{Lodkajo Jbos^'oLo {-pojboo .)Loo JU.V^o jjojuo; IjL^ofo 
loii^; IK^LJbe ^oioi^l 6ot; .JiflCvcirr; Jlaao.. ^ 

jiX'tftjtao JLmOi.. .aoL »jivi*»; .JLiojk. w.oto&k.<l jiioto .l;aaaa 
Loaot Jioiia ^&»xa^o .<.«oioK..I Jiaa^^lo 

Jboa&^lo JldNS, >..Nvto aa l&^ova^; JU.^ Ji^oo.'Sk. .; ft »y> 

Jbo^ i&oo;a^ JiaV^ ^ ^.^otoaii.; 

1 ^ 0 ..; .{;ot h%.l ooLo .{l^^ajk )iv^l 

.04^0^30 ^ V..]^ ;jcuK3o otKXaw ^ i;J[a> o{ 
.otft>NN'v» ^ |ttao;a.; )3f>o.>». n.y>o ^^la30^; -; - 


§XL 

.o^uo oi oot; JLacinm.a)} jliota ^;.a3o; w.oi 

^~>aNfnv>; wi^l; JLus )i;jL>i ^ota 1^1 aol 

ySot .)^o nm «^l ^ ^;a&oo; jbaal j » - » n*** JLdojaa&Ad| 

vd^ V3ol .otAdt ''^a. 1^1 ^jLoDO JLaajaa&Ad)! \m.mn 

i3nnm.»i^l ^o .jLflonm.<^)J '^&o; j^| ..a 

.|jLkJU3 ^ 1^1 jx^XDO Ifitaioa '^laaj; joujaDO ^ -«<>■■ 

■]l*.»a ^otaso tjktjajoo .Iiasoa^oo Jiii.ao mw' ^^| 

•JLio t a Ji m 't . ^ ' S i oot i.»^ o a.io .jl. ifin |»« v )ioto .)la..oto JLua«.MO 
.^V^l^oo; 0^0 .jjojLaa o.^&sa Jl».afi>>i oot JLdo.amd.si 

^ )li oi;ajd> JL3 onm «si ^ Usio ^o^Jl^o .a;j |*.«o ^ 
Ijso y JLs o nm . s i -oot o»i\9 oi; JLsv«i-^dS ^ 


■ Ms. ^JJldOa;. 
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.ujWC&J; wo>o»aAA\~> Udio .ojasa^l 

t-ooa; opa^ v5°ou! o{ .)i;jl>{ JLaoom.o? 

^ 6{ •yoV^t^oo aam*Q{ {)^^L ^ jLsoJxaiAdi) .jjdjjaa 
^ Jls o ja m . fl { .JL^.Ado^^ 6{ .jLa;-^.^ ^ ^opa^ {oopo 
}l ^ .s^oio;ajjAa Imuoamo JIa^JLo; cu;.£aj; 

JiA*A.O '\ (yot .opa^ )lVx>{ ^c>rtf>wr» .«»( 

!■ ■ «>, fi>w .^oo»«\n. p.k£ojjo jLavJk )!■%« »n«>v fi 

!>a.o ^ot Ib^jixeot (jot .JlaojajQa>3)J An . « m foL 

^ ' 16* 

§XIL 

.{^ojLSk >a{ ^^vn.n Jlaot^a ^f>» . go n in . 

.Ir^y (K^po ^ ^<jajL>to ^ ^ 

jLojK tnw ^h^ly .^oyXa ^ Jb^trey {1;.^^! ooL 

iJL^^ojcc ivis&ooy oot >aop )l ^{o .Jlao-n cri . a? ?Kb>xv» 
^otovao^ (uBO Jiaotj o»^ ooto .ua'^xolh^ )i 

•Jiaot; OOP jjo jojo ««u^y oot ^ .uL>;.ool.Kioo 

■-.ot ciX ^ ^anrta '{KdObPa^ '^;!o uk>;^].]^^oo tiui $boo 

ifioA. {fe^v»-> )Noao; j&oo ?lo«^aj .{Kia, \to 

o! {wcap^ s^oto^Pb bajQDoaoo )ipul {U ■;->^ oi ^Ulo 

jiiot Loooio .)iv^{ '^ooKmo 1*-^^ -btJLt! 

jjy jjLOOtO .0|Xo> V » omio Ol^ oa'c )lV^( III '^b\r» 

^o .JLa o ft tin . a {» ijL^^aoo ?ts0. p a yooop; Jio^l 

.{bsAi-pL>i ?\o>pB ^oya )r^{o .{^bOb pa toop 

Loooi .ll'^yo i'poop^; iLo^opo >a{o .looot Vr^)! ^y~k.v» 

.opU fol- 

17* 

. § XIII. 

.IL'pjo {-paa^7 llo^opD 

oot JLaUbU ^ .oot {ili; otVv»\ lacno oopo .JL^..; tAji 
{lo^ObbA &b.oo{ {Lov^; opy <a.QBJo .jup^bfa^^o y{o I ^.\n 
.^paXao JL^Xao {Kao;> otpo {ooto .oot; jjb^l {poo^; 
opo-X; Ibu]J y 'T>s ,A y> o .jba^; ^'wl*V I^odoo o va poq )joo ^ajivto 
oopftoo )J{ .y£a {ioo^o o y vnx )l; y.,} 

^ .^jLsi^yjo £wJba.bJuA. opatotnX Jitn*b^ ^cuXo , b>wr^b 
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})> JUil iSjo Jb»jj fu? Mj? 

[• v<riN>v {poO^ ^ AwJlUSO? **'•* 

j ^ -S. aS. Jlaot; OOMO '^Wkido Iwj ($0 

[» n>v>w>.> {jo>a )».Aoto .oiKao^ . ^mi e JLoo«.aX .hlh. 

.Jl&flD jJy 


§XIV. 

J^°b a! loAojo [jpuX llolp^j [lojaxXolJujj Jumyo.fl'^ 

io^h JuA^^ JLffiyoA 

iloLpa} y.*! K^JLcooaaj )] {la.A^oLjLoy ^y )i{ i^l 

^ ^ N . ^ feooy ;iiX ^<ije>» .yu ^ yu oyX 
})} {yo( ,^{ pa^ty oo» .<J3PQ-. V <^gP^ 

|U« f. \ «« ^\X.JiaB Jl 'WVtV , ^ yJL> y.J ! **> '> •> 

Lyojy Je>/< n >vt .a )l Jl,»**«\*. )l(ixoy 

Jljaiooo .JiA^a JU.oy ^ 

.fcuj&k. taX. tsj Ji»o* insojjjQJoX 

^ .{LoLpa; o » ft j S »> a h<^ol )A*y ^o»X 

)J yeo ^y ta\. .^.^aeMio^ o^h^'y^ ^ ^ 7v-i .»feoo} 

^JLaaXa.yo{ foot J9?; )JJo .JuiSi. ^ yua (j« 

^ -If ->«? ^ooy^ ^oaxAfij ^p»y wOtajL>{ ooja^; otKapa. 
s^fiooy othi^'yM. ^ o{ .^aoyfl Jl3oorn.<a? ouy loot ooyy oat 

JLoqa^IJo loaot fri^aa o » \» i -y O ^OaX^o^ 

JLot'yoJUo ^ JLaid)lo .jbo;.^; otKapa. ^ JLaoyi >alo 

opaXlLi; Jbaaaa..y jLoyaXo .JbooJll ^ JLopoX-o -^il ^ 
yis jJy {yot .^ojI poiXL; jLooyO ooty ott^pt- ^ {l.;. ->m\ 
.JLxuXa ^ )l->avc> UsJo .JUuuaa 

§xv. 

_i^ ‘ ■} {Xsoj ,oo»\ JJ yo; JLaPto 

)|y ipaO.Jt oyiao .jXuto ^j^psooo; y^tao{ lapot 

\t yA J**4 rftauuo {oyaj 'Xj)iy etX ^aajbo .yaa.>a 

)}o .jiidiAa yUQid; ^^l oyX J ljua»^ 

.otKaoy yjso 


' £ |.^k3aX*'>o| 
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§XVI. 

Jij 

18» 

jJ2 )]; 

{joj; Jb>j )l;o .jiv>Si:>ia lo^-^y JLJ; 

^otoNv {;joo Ji«.>.o ^^jajo 

.o»X )J;o WJho lii;o ^o^Xa 

1. o»vftv ov-oaa ^o( .o>Xa u.n\no Ud!yo 
■oN.. oot vd{o ^oo>) .>&aaA; JLa*a 

l\ - «. JLjJ ^N,C>X? jAdkAO oot ^O lAOl .^OvX V^dfiDO 

^.riS.(in o{ .^oo^ s\>niav» t«j|l y£D )J .sj; .{;ja; 

X>)j.dka9{o oti*v;X ^juX;o o^ .ot. \ a 

.^ota^AOjUdSk ^.addot^M 

.ojjL^oli; uoaddLCD))] yOoiX.;ot JL.aoy oot 

tjui Ito-o^L ^\^o>o )lt ^ot 

^ Jtov.;to o{* {tovAAs o( (tOddkJjo Jla-d^ X o 

)l yi'S.aN. .^oio.kJd> ^otXao {touo.»t o^jolw JLjuaao ^o; 
jX-sssjO^ssi? JLcba^ oot '^ojotksa 

.iooi ^otoX.{; <^l ^ouu^tsaao >Aot Jl ;ot^oo; w.too{; 

JLjaa )t oot .oi^d^o Ji-d.^po? taJ? to d-oioK^{ ;a^ Jjoot 
£X.OdOt{; {Xd^ ^oiX '^^Po^ d{oot oK^{; (oot-i; 

toot {tpojna XdjjUo d**^ at, nviX toot Ji«^*dfti ]^))LAao{o 
oXoDO {ooto dO>;;{; JLmoMO .^*\d^o?» {]^»i;">fn'w 

dd{o dJia.».o ^.\d^io? oXaJo .;nBV»t ^ ^ Uo 

dVadis; Jlrk.^v JL^^o iio..^ IXAmaa doot ^oj 

{otXs; ~t-d^ Udiatlo dito-AOj; Ji*s>v\B {too^t 04X0^00^ 

oOdSoto doXootIo oot? JL^! tap*. ;a.a^ dJLudOaaj d-.otoo?o 
jldtoAM jJ ^OtJt^^OXDO .^OttkA^OdAto ^Okds^'? 0^{o Ct oStT) 
,JiA ^&ik.to ^;mv; lio; .Ai{ oto^; d)jUdU^ Jj{;o 

tSio dJlA^tdO )!-»■« dStoKAas ^co )!} &w(o d^ avt >>o ^xaiio 

d^to&sAM )J; jiio; ^Add 3 tOdAot JL'.^^;o )i6tda; Ji fn>k^ 

J[aoiifn*°ii ^ .JLs O i nfrt .a? ^ao.. 

»jL>» cn\9 p;o dJlA^yO {/yjLo iStoXAaa )Jo .)jo$OdO o ; o , v t )l; 
dJLaVAV 3 {o yV^aoo foaaooo .JLuopeo |La:>ot lAyO v ao )i6t^ 


1 Ms. IK^td. 
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{ouk )l; .yOoi&s^^ Ua ji^) oot {pso;o 
JLuay\Bo Uaoio ))o»^ <jk>;jSQj; iojk 

|i.oi\Ai's« jLuay )boK«^oo iSVaKso 


§ XVII. 

^otvaojo ^et-a^oot okXa; [Lw>->{ vOof^ <soI 

.li^OLO [jb^ojOA 0^0 .ll.QLi.;oju>t>^oo Jiv>>*^nr>JLa ^omV’vo-opo 
J bix«jo .JUx.;i ^a.Axx> JU >:>•>?» )s^o ;"iS. ^ 

JbaX*.o .^ofXaa ^oot&waVo{ .JLjl:>Voo Jiaajo 

.Jua.<^ ?l.a,ima.V9 

§ XVIII. 

■^h^seil ^IoKjlmo V; wo» 

ooat; 

.^i JL'f..; 6:^ .^jLu&^; Ji vi .axn} >.>.~>,\. JLv:.) ^^oto 
Aa:^ Jbj; ^&oo! ».*>\a )){ .ypok^Aa^ |la:^jO [KuajiL )]ia{ 
.jboojb^lo ?lk.\*> )); ^rviSaa ?»mft .^^a,n>? 

''^ojs; ojot •jkxsKAM jj ^ ^ L\v<«>« 

.liSo^y Ji mn^ Y^l [KA^o^klo [loXja |v> .nm)] 


XIX. 

.jljL*^ {l.«iA*~t a o ■, |J; 

k*,^^ .JI««y O {^ 'w a. {Loxoukojky JLa^joo caol 

^ )I{ J^is ^josoSi. [;ja^} yco jlo 

jJo .JLsva;o ^o(Qjk>)Jo o»;.a.X ^1 - >%%..-■> ■-s.«v.» .vi>. 

^o^Qj^l ; VS i ^ oui >-kmi <^\ 

.^ota a ..; j a| jLo;^o otbkx>;.ao 

§XX. 

■1^1 {?Ia^ 

oulXs ;iia. >•? .K^yjo l^} IjK ool 

Jukit ^chXa ^ 4 ^-aiX .^ooMtai^ JiiuX.* {^ 

lU-aJuia. JLaa-fo o^a\IU ^ojot oXo .Jbx*X^ 
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-l ^ iLVisJaa oJi^ot «• i\ o ? ju'^i JH 

«, » !« ww .^uo) o»\ei*vl.i{> jfcoo .<jpe>( 
a^auDL{ oiaji^l.; ) 9 jSo '^o .JL^yjia o a i . o U 

JL.^o,^{»o .JL^ootV;o JujaL:.'«o jL^Vafio; ama^Uo 

« JLvaji «3{o Jl.o»lJ JLo^bto Ixaojo 

.^oi ^ JLav,^? JLiSi.1 LoXo ^ov*so<i^l ,50 

JL-^^oot Iq:^o .JLL<iAi 3 b ^o»j JLtdojo ^JL>;JLo Iq^o 
?> ouuo^ot; Jut^o JbiuA^f iaW*-o X*t^o^® 

Jboa- j-uLS JA*j ??Jb!fcX ^o* 

^CLLOA ^oxaa o > . ^Nvt * •» 

\ ^ot^voju^o .a »\*> ^ ^a*{o 

luoto .JLq^£>^ 00 * It-^? \!® .jsa- t-k*a ]■*<, ! » *% o 

^ OLa^jafttAi Ji*\9»o ^ {l.JL; ^m o ^1 ooot 

^v»? ^q-l.» . U a N^ oo {LiivaJ 

^ q 2!>^ .ll-Jkj^o oa».^U {IJkj^o 

J ar. f. (V. ■ a|l Joot ^oto .^ 1 *. ^&s^i ooat ^ot 

^00(0 j**^' ^o'-va- .JL xi l !s . vs ^ojot ^ JLiao |ikj 

^oov\.; vCBQ-;^;^ <hX .s{? Jbas{ .Jisaixm^sJ 

JLii ooo» — o»o JJLs ^jmN kO (ow K*{ 

ot^ yJi (].JL;5^o .^ob* ,J>a:v» JUii -ob* ^^Axibo; 

JLaju jiA '^.Aaj —0*0 JLiiL^ — o* .^*» 

.JLil^^ Jl> Ui» ^o*i»>o ^wo .^j3o 

?oo* JLsjj JLa^i fA^Xa? (»->ao{ 

(laiioi; !;Jb2:ki.o oi^ .{Kuta ^^<L> ^aaW Joo* jolj 
o^X iSjo .joal ja^» .{00* )boKjuo )J 

{ib^aao (JU^D liojoa .oo^Aio — o* n mi(y 

- )« -, Cl JLuo^y fl a .naovin {Loi^]^ o*'^a-> jiaAOANto {jL;^B; 

§XXL 

.JL;b^; Jin>a\a.i? o»Lo)o^ 

jLfDQoojy otloia^y {JLs^d ? ,a v!S i ooo* ^•y . t'S .y 
^o»«^>\a\lo |i> |juk^2iUkO .jLoo*^ jliu^.m^V-® ^OlIo* .JLyb^y 


* Ms. 
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jiiuiM {;Ji^ )iot; ojojuv^o 

jLi'yoMB y^l .000) 

lio^eoA f^llf iLo 

^ojbS; {yoyma oya loj»ot yvnso .^;uu{ 

^ Ji« v> ;. -> .]uL "^OA {y o » m~t {yJi^.X oyX oooy ^oa>o 

^ \ q* v> oyao .^hjuA. I^wkaa ?y\.\ oy^ ooo) Vt's.v> 

oyXa ^;.^&ooo .^yyo^ ooot ^Kuajo yiA*X ^ oooy 

2°; iv^jA .JLo&sm Jyajy oyXQuSL^ JU^Xlo {y.^^aao 1* 

ooot Jiiaoi .{yoyi JIa* lyN .aol oooy v ,ny> 

ifiBO^yi JbooAa .JLaot;; Ji^ad tecutjlo^l w.;^y jiiiajC^ 

^ju{ oa.>;lL{ ooi JyajLa oya .{yoa^j tXoo^jotolLf wotoai jla^tso 
{yjbii..y )iot Jla^A [K^aoo i&aa Qaa{o .|« .,a jL>oy ^ ^aL^a,}ola 
^^ ., N .y S . \ 9 ^ JLuowa {^y ^ ^..JLXo o^; 

| > \Na oya ^ Xn a vy jL9iQ.^.ao jLaoyyo.caa ^^oyo p 
.iaoyyojaa loaot jLuJj^y^ ^\vyv> {;j» .[yoyj ^yyg^ 

^a.^l.{; ia<{ .toao^A^xof lfU>^ ^oJ^ooaj; ^a^a.yo)l ^AaSoyo 

oot .lAuy;o {j^j Jujivai fyJLb^ ooy Jisaj .;^xotfe 

.^oy '^a.. ^ajoaaoo ^a.y; oooyo .oooy vcdojusl^js; 

oooy ^ a a« o )iaj Ooyaj {ldya{ ua tVnN ojA\ao cyaKo 
.JLaVaao JL.oa...^|ao Ly^ ma.^^ ao- Lflno...\a ai^^i| \f«r.ft-». fi ia»0{.a 
^ **a].fo .yO»\*y*y o^iio rr> ^ooyo .{loyaojy^ Ih^jjion 

Ji \n‘ ;a*« ^oy. \a ^ K .|<^ w^o\v iaji.v l[o K«{£y..&uu jia^a. 
•JiiLajy ) iL ~> .o. O A* a oooy ^.inaMyo )*a; Ooya oooyy )ij^Ot^o 
o N . ojuajyJo jAiJiyo Ju^'^y f» - i>a-> oaSoyo .JLiity ^AaOtayo 
OAAOjyJo .Uj'o..y >&jylo {Jiao&^l Kuy oyAk<.[y oya ,\. t [« 

^OAoa JboQ- ^ oy..yoa. woyoK.{y ^oxoy {yoymX 

. ^' <> v>f) « {Ko. [yoyooa [ooy oya oyaao j av» » ^ ^ » 

oy *ya om^ajo » .-;*■[ ^cuay ooy [yoyooo 

JLsoa-a oyao .^oy [K'jta t^l{ jLa^aa. ^a ^ .,o ^oaaa 

.)jiao*. '^o^y Jb»y [yJb»X JLauu. oooy boy 

.{^jjyy JL a . \ A>Q.o, [ooy [ooy oyaao 7^-^ boyay 

Jia \ j.> o a )ioyo ^^&\.jb»o ^[^..jUAao yjJLao jil^ yoaaa Ji[ po[ 
Jk^yy Ji am\ Jbo^ Jua^l. ’^aaol^a JLaayjy Jy^oy ^ojaj 

oySw oooy ^^^aa. .amjy [ooy l\j)io 5ya ^ ^^oyo .JLtwl 


‘ Ms. aya. 
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{ooi loot {;jd^^oo 

jio^ {oot ^h<^y JLai Jla,v>«^ i£cia^,^oo jx».io 

l^h^ieo Jl^'tx; oot ooo« .Jboa« 

^o».\o civ>\«.o actVA^ .^o»«**3ta oooi 

{yji^ jU^Kju ^ oiAAj lla^ol l^jjA 

jjo Kauo 4x\ro» liotxoj )it->a,cn. 
jLu't-> |uuo ^ JLjVowcq jbuuo 

lio^JSD <^otoJ^{; {fiojk; JL*ii>^«. 

)lo >a\jat»Aao )l yroy liiMM Jji.ma y^l o^o .laxea^o vmjL>; 
;.naal| ^{j .][*>«■>« Jiat >anpQ.so JJo 

..affiOlli o{ o{ ^jQD )io jJ2 .jai&>£D{o ,£Lii^llo 

vJU.>^ ^ ^^ 0(0 


§ XXIL 


■JL*->'^ aAfcAjO ,a^ 

o^a; 

tfao-.;.^*^^ Its; oot .jjxyo kOoo^Va^? otl.ft-a.\va^ Kutao 
.<al* .Uo^J ^yicL, ^ 'UaX^; ]^o-> 

3yci)aaoo; jLajKx»o {oot il^ oot 

^yyo^ {^otJ; wOtoXa. ^ J^v~> ol.?o K<aal{ oot jka>a o^v ^ot 
{yoMS Aj^II {isxa. {;ovay {K.Ka> t>,~t a-n oa*t.{o .JL);{» 
{^JLO {totfna {Ka, {ooto .Ji.fvi a. oooa.- 

{Ka.; JImo^ oova ova jljua; {oom; o-ma^o .lo^ JU^oa.* JLl>;^ 
^o .{^ogao; )jL~> Act i.i '^i^cajo v5->-9? l-i^i->a 

^^ot; jla^A. t^JiA*«-k AO K.^K.^uDO i^JL^o ^ot oxajx^ll 
^aa^ ojLial?; jiic^ ^a^;o JL>rn*< {la^{ ^ jLiL>^ 

^a.^a)o|J ct At\AO OLaKo p> jLtoi 

j«a) oot ^o .JLa^jo JL>o» {lQJov\n~> ^ovuo aoaja^K; 
Jl v i vn a ^otAa; {l«ai- ^ofXaa {» a. j<*i" ^ jiiot v>ajoL{ 

loaot .{ilaXo JiVivav ,oot\«>» {;JL^] <^1 loaot jXA^iLO 
{lQjy -\vtn~> un *t ^l.{o .>acvol{ jiia; 6o^ o^ jbiaiio^; |A..»a {;JLa. 

V JlA«yX> JLoov; 

.^Oy V y V , » » JLiYotaa )jL~> A.o **?> .ya aja,A^<l{ jj laolo 

»oj/ i£Bo;3 ^ 6®*? ot-iaa 


fol. 

22 '* 


fol. 

23^ 


1 Ms. aausUo. J Irrtiimliche Wiederholung im Ms. 
VOI*. XXXII. PABT III. 
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{; ort ]^ aao{ JLjoo^.; iooM; 

JlsIlMyo jjyoto^ ooot ot:^; bot 

coot o^; ^ot.v Vt, ^ t^^.o wujdl; )ii \^ ju v) 

ot^y '^'4^ ^Xot ooot 

uuavL! {oot uucaj&oo ot^y [; mskrtW^ Jisoa^ao jL;ob^>; 

.Jla^kX^y Jlfn.>f> iJL>y JLx* [po{ 

o^; Jaoftj^a .JLu^ »)a i^ <^->•^11 JLiAaojk Jul>v^ 
JLjb->o Ju^o) loA. tsio .oMkaJ ^Na.{ ota .oM-^a ;.aKi3a{ 
vjLav«. )iot ton*^ .^ajaa cx.£vao 

B. Zusatze aus verschiedmen Quellen. 

1.1 {Cod. Bibl. Medic. Palat. fol. 139 r. b.) 

.JLua| ■'~vr« nN. ■ i^asJiM aoL 

.{looC^y JLul> ipojj [po[ 000( o,.,^3D 
. . . {&kAAay ^ ^cajL>o JLua; [oot; 
.otva; Jixaya usXanjt [ot^ oot 

. . . Jbusoj ^ JLua; ooo« ovX; 

rJL^ju iaf^u> JLa) JLua; {oot; )i^a 
. . .'^aa^oo ]J JI’i\o ( 34 IV) JLua; 
.JLua; JLua; ^i^[;a.. ^o.. {JL^ 

. . . {o»!iS ;a; O 4 ^;o otv.^d JLua; )]{ 
ji »» *,A A ^ oySl^y .[ 
. . . oeui )){ liiturfi JLua; JLaa aot )]o 
. . ^ocu JLua; ^004 aol )Jo [;}» 

V Jic n k £i ttL^i '’^a. i^^aa ouua; {ot^ ia; 

i<;ao ^ J^«2^ )iVju[ JLu a ^ JLi..[ 

. . . JLua; taaj yco ]J; 

.JL;a.. JLua; imajo «aj[ jb.^ ^ 

.JLt^uu^; ^o4aix» ^o<^aa ©4^. Vj.aa 

.{ov^ ;a; 04l.ajuua^ a..;.a4 

» Die folgenden Stucke smd aus dem Kodex Bibl. Mediceae Palatinae 
Bum. 298, antea 111 (cat. p. 197). Wie oben gesagt, babe ich die Ab- 
schrift vom Ilerm Professor Brockelmann benutzt. 

2 Im Kodex steht hier 403 *^;. 

* Im Kodex steht hier JbuDjv... 

* V. a. beginnt nun. 
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. . . {lojJLs ^ jj; JLuik) ^ ^ojLi 

.otloN-xy .a\*» sjj^y «ju{ )) 

. . . 0(1.0 JLua; {o()SS oo(; 

. . \ ujAf jLu.tiiv> loo^ 

. . . o.(Ti*jo Juaa; V^v?o 

.{okSs ^9 odoM ^ 

. . . .^o(Oji.uy ?to>aA o yOO(:o 

.io(!)Ss ^ {;aiv>} JLua; ^ '>a>.o; 

opoikoy ^ >.*>». a, 'wo 

.0(0 h^l JLoy yJPO ^^A\BO 

. . . {v?>\ .^^fcxpoo 

.Ki{ .^Aj.i&oo Jbyo.. .0*0; ^ 

. . . 0(0 )]) Juuo; ^y~LVo (»~>>v. o(ao^jy 

.Jl*>.avi {l)i) jonrcw JL;q^ 

.iL{ odopo; (Ojj; ^JLuo; t^O-o 

.O(juo^ oo( JLuo; > *<o,i?io» o6( 

. . . ^..o(o;^^^ ui.d){o JL^o.. 2oo( 

o.n;.o.ML>v jiio^a oo(j( 

. . . odttAAAOjj )i^ JLuo^V ®'^OLali> 

.Juo; oo( jlool^j 

. . . oiUo U.oa, {oCSS Vo; odoJofO i 9 {o 
.0(j«viA, . 3 ^ {po{; o(,fxaio oo(j{ 

. . . o »x i~'> a \^jlo o»ir>; ^\o(o 

.{l.a..;a..; JLma'>ai o6co jL.o; .^.*Si*>o 
. . . ji ^fn 0(^0^ JL^>>a> jLuo;; o(poo 

.^oovJ «ooi )l; JLua; '^.^o io(^ Vo 
JU.o( »->aJ w;v>v) ojaoo 

.jii^as <.^0 jLuko; 4OO.0 <ju{ «A 4 V^ept> ^ 

. . . JLyuuk^; wO(o;{) ^o»\’i\ o(.^ w^ojU 
.JLuo; au{ Jia.^ ^ JUtovd ^JLl> 

. . . o»i^ '^Qoll II 

^.odojaoL^ ^ jajL>?{ JLuo; {^<^1.; oo^l 

^ Kodex hat da * v. b. beg;iiiiit nun. 

3 Im Kodex steht '^osi. ^ Im Original 

5 Im Original oilo^JL^. 
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. . . ooViaL )Jo {iotoj ym Ai 

JuMa) o-aa Jo>J tflox* 

. . . w»»o\s Jfaj opojo o»?^^ HI 

.■»s. ^ W.a\ ;afl0j JUtaj qj« 

. . . oo*ji }J( JiVj-? JLuaj ‘^taa-L )l 
.a^ cH^aJ o6* 

. . . '^ajD&^ )J JL**aj oaa;y )x-|o 

.oo( ioC^ Q^» I^aa 060» o^aa 
. . . otX J*®* 

.ova ^ooop )Jj \ JLojk^J Jv^aj ovt^ 

. . . JLuat ;aajv JLuav iootv oy twS . jLl^v 
.otvoi^ '^aw ^OaXa juAav ov^jo ov;.,^ao 
. . y..o(Q.u.«i\a.\ oov^o o(V<^a ova^; 

.^o_ JLuav 

. . . JLjd- )aa^ otaaj {ojuo Jwaa voaajj 
.ov^a u.g>x»l.l ova; JLua; ooi ^ 

. . . [lot jLua; t^ajv )iui oot 

^cu JLwa; ^aa^; )u)J JUxoj 

;otl».->v-> oot jL;aoj ^ ova* [ l -^ a. ’i o )Jo 

2. {Cod. Bihl. Medic. Falat. fol. 140 r. b.) 

•r yt -I o ? .jUxaoa {iova(o jbL a i ^v a; JLjuaa ^ 

ova o*uL>]^ I , .{y>iv '^a* JbaoQ*^ wuavv jj*.{ 

oov->o y i -vv* ; [lovao . . . ova ^a..>KaQ^ *->otai\fli o?o 

^otoJv-J Jlauo .{yociaao ot-uo ^'Oal.o .'^aa)i> JUa^ a . ova* 

uua;; . . . {'taoaas jJv .Jim*f> '^a* ottVt\ ovaajv 

;.aao .JLaot^ oot ^ .jL^^ oot )i^a ^ .{po| ^o*. 

V»{ wov^ -ipof ^ ®V^ 

.ova loot ipoa*; jljvaj ^ > o > 58 ia>} 

ilvas jJ .ljk;ojQjL>ovv eva^o* ^ oa*«an> jjiaot 

[poi ,oiaa)i; llaajJ «juua9 . . . JLavajox^ov {;**^aa jJo jlaaj 
^ . . . jLvo;;; il^oaa ova I’y^iSL^y |po[ jJo JLa*aj*>o 

; .^o> awOJ; [I® ;o**\a ilojo; jl^oao '^oaV; 

.[avoa'S. JLul 4 [^vyuo 

- Fol. 140 r. b. beginnt nun. 


I Fol. 140 r. a. beginnt nun. 
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3. {Cod. BU Medic. Palat. fol. 140 r. h.) 

r>oi .JLuuw^aaa )I JK*so 

? , - .nSl o joQ-a 

jv^, ^ »)1 JLujiSO )l i O IQ^ 

jj J xaNnw -> v< « )io^o ... )1 ?» «i ‘t . 'S i ) (w o-« {l o ,«*<> 

oi^ ^juLflo? Jbo JLsjLb ya .jloXja opA^ jooal 

vJiOK,^ 

4. {Cod. Bill. Medic. Palat. fol. 140 r. i.) 

^.)l,?l\v> OOJO^ 

{^aa-43 o| .^a- {poj 04 ^? i$o ^ 

.1‘^.^.S 0 } »a;, ftv>? .JlAjojo-uatia^ ® 

Jjua; jooMj otV^ai^ )=»i^ «><^ t-S.® 

5. {Cod. Bill. Medic. Palat. fol. 140 v. a.) 

^.jjyoj uQDaA.^|jL.^i 
JlA^k.’S.aN. ^jio jll ot^i 

{fcvs»oVi^» ^ Qa.*;lUo (HAx> 

o»j ?«.aa. ^ 'Si^ao JLVo... ^ ypo ya^lf o»a» 

.IKsLjt; ^oto;.aso .)»ei*j> 

0 (lb>aA^aa (two? loot 

,^ootl6l4.j ^po» 

6. {Cod. Bill. Medic. Palat. fol. 140 v. a.) 

^{l-pojl ;aaD 

ilsaova.o JL^.^ {«-*->? y 

|.\\-> vpa^ wOtoVASj ^ot )1 j 

JL\X v®Jo»o .>CDQ.^ \ * g > \ wot ft , vt\ A.{o 

1 Ubersclirift ist in Hot geschrieben. 

- tiberschrift ist in Rot geschrieben. 

3 Fol. 140 V. a. beginnt bier. 

‘ Ebenfalls rot. s Ebenfalls rot. 

3 Kod. 
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...Ktn jJ> oval.; 

./bODO^Qj ^ 

7. (Cod. Bibl. Medic. Palat. fol. 140 v. a.) 

1 V^ .fn.uoJLl 

.ooot ^oo« o)^? J[\a>>iV; Jbaa 

JLu o&w{; iLl o)^{ [Kao 

j .. . «N«« ^otK<lJbo; jLuL> 

8. (Cod. Bibl. Medic. Palat. fol. 140 v. b.) 

^»ao? « mo .mo no,.; 

jL.oot ^ )J[ .[tojota; {jlV ^ ^ )LoK*j; JLjpo jil 

liaiojs ^ Vot-o jJo j. ^ joyoo} 

.jua^V! ^jaa ^loom ouaa; Ayo^.aa |J 

.t>a^Q fC*v [yaol o{ .syoi^ ^yao; otl.&a.uB; 

JlAt.oanNfc ^JLuo wOioK.[ JL;au» oyoao; 

\i\iy 2lo.al.ajk )1; ^o. ^aa?2 ya^; )k.>^ca.yao .{l.ji); 
woioaXu oyoi^j; [ojk, jj otLoao .v>ou2 ^ 

.l)ii$ [ioLalojk ^ ot-oaj oot; 

»-.» *. vil {Loi^yoao )J; «asP )>o«.s ^Looi jJ; yao{ ooLo 

v)l o{ ^oka 

9. (Cod. Bibl. Medic. Palat. fol. 140 v. b.) 

*{y..oJLa9 — yso 

'^Ow »a; .JL;a^ JLaloa Jootl. JJ; Jk.>,^a>.,ya o2 ^ju* 

♦aa.. Juo; toa. -> t. 62 wju* .h^l '^2 2tQ-uu; 2loyai 2t-Ja> 
2va 2y fn , a '^kSo2; 2ya,^ oo^a .Jla» oo* ima<.\\>m^ 

^o» «y*. 2iol. o6»; okJLao '\a2; Jiota ook^o .l^ao; o)^; 
^Okao ook ''^a.-o vaji wO>a\v Jam^o .2lajoka 

^o)oAa. «aa>. .ok tv) '^2; ^\a\ao .^oa. JL^^a; ^aa.; 

J k < ^ (Yi .» *> 2; 2»*i a '^a. 2ootJ JJ ot N a .2t-L> Jiaooj 

.2yDaa '^Quoji 

‘ Rot. 2 P’01, beginnt hier. 2 Rot. 

* Im Kodex looil. 5 Rot. 
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10. (Cod. Bihh Medic. Pdlat. fol. 141 r.) 

^opoo yiMioo )i6(.a )j 

JLjlull* JL^ «aL^x> .)] jJo 

^^kA..j3o ^oot Jbojut) 

^OOtO JlbAiS JIa^ ^^JU3 J-t\ ^^t.o 

.^ow^? ))} JlsloA 

o»^ JLua* JLai>»o 

Jlo;;; ?t^o.aJbB ))? .{oot jj {^^qcla 2)ovaa; ^|1jl>o 

^ Jisoaio .{laiju* {lo;j9j OVA ^loot Pv l).j>^.iin«»A)J 

^ovAJ'tAO^y Avj Ikaoi .^ova JLvc^o |aVjL> ^ )>>^m.vo 

r*ovA )ju^co;..o)Jo JLvo^o JLa'LuX* .^ovjlm 

.)jL«.Vado 

11. (Cod. Bibl. Medic. Palat.fol. 141. r.) 

^.^Ot5o{» AflA%. 

^ovJUo >aaj )Jo .o^ tflnA>ai )1* Jl9n\A> ov^>ajk ^ jL>JA>V{; Ji^aA. 
^OVA Q.^\.fe>jv{ wOt '^A.o >«Lj{ jJo jLt^ )Jo ))LSfc>.» D 

yOovot°i>>.ab> ^oviaoo .liiM.* ^ov ^ qa.;3o .jLvAOj ))iq\iit> 

^va.'Vji. wov^A^o ^ ^ovjueo ^.^ov«&v.| JL;<L» ^ 

^Waboo .JLul> (fioj^jo {po? ^avabo; w6va .JL>t\v\ 

oo) ^ . . (jbcL^y {va; .{ovAjJ ^^Jba.^.aoo .JLu.\\o 

^ .JLovJkO t-v.oi'y) aX; v^{ 

^yooso* ^ .^oovI^Aa ja ^A^k^y '^ova .,ao\a JLijOt.a\*^\o 
ov\a-v> V..OVA *”)L>Vo.^na.i'^o )J rJ> 

^ > M\ .,op» ^ovA .}lv> m \ jbiAa. ^ ^;aav) 

^;-aao» w&oo{ )ua..&sX JlsfOA iK2^i 
v^ovA JiqiAvS. o ^ ^>*a» 

' Rot. - Im Kodex loot. 3 Rot. 

* K. Kayser, Die Kanmes des Jacob von Edessa, hat hier: K^U K>! 
«CX. Kod. fugt hinzu IK i>n«i. 5 Kod: ooo). 

8 Im Kodex 

^ Fehit im Kcd ; dafUr: |j>aA. yWS» ^ ^^uo; IKa^Io. 

* Kod: ^jliKo. 9 Fehlt im Kod. *•> Kod: ul — . 

*' Fehlt im Kod. 

Kod: yY«\jv JLsuuuA. 
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Ih^jio Ijbe; ifiDO^d 

-(o*S^ ^ *^o»viiS. o<^ Jl; '^^>50 .Jo^XJJ 

l \ '^O^jil oi'*’ OlloM ^0.^.3 |&uO0 jLu3y uUQ3«J> 

ooi JLv^ojo ^oK.i jixsa^ 

12 {Cod. Bibl Medic. Palat. fol. 141 r.) 

^>flD<.Aj[o-.? ^yaa 

jiiu^.flDVAjJ jJ o»*.x y jLi^l ^Xo>3 

uja'J? ^ ,v\-> .JL;d^ c^.i,«&sJ )J; 

{^3Jk3 jLj'ouA. )v.vi > ti [KXo ajlv> JLi>3{y .JLuVoi; 

■JLa^^ JLsJbdXo ^ JLuo;^ -JLaju JLVo^ 

.JL><i*X ^X Xo; {l.ft^3y\N-> 6w>X.{ iLia^f o-X; 

o{ Jlmovi 1 ^ ^ ^opo 'Xso .OAO) JLpo loX)) 

V^. 3 } .^po ^ "'Xaam JU.4.3 )&nr>^a .ssIoXa^ 

3V.oXt )J ooLo .JX>VJ3 Jb:3J; JL^Kaa (v-QJ? ^ 
ioC^ ^<X^; Po ^<^ 1 ! ^ pr'A\ 


13. (Cod. Bibl. Medic. Palat. fol. 141 v.) 

’.JLiaoVJ) t'^\l? iCDa^;..^V>^ 

.waoon «. nno .. ^ cX ^ Jlxi*X olJLo [ 001 ; ^ 

JL^m~>no ^ ^ojuoo JLiot^ 'Xo.ao .{JL,^d Jl’n-viv »\aXl 
^oot\a.\o ^^v^X Jl aO f V y 'wN .to .^yll 'X&3 yXoto JL£Ot.djo; 
Jbo^o .^jp>o nTS. Q tfo^do ^a3..jJo JLomVJ; iloVl.2 

'^3. {001 JXi&oo .{oot {Lv^y wXo{ 'Xso .JLi^iy JboQju^^ 

)iaXv9 ^o»>\v ^XJX )t3; 'XXo yh^y .poio JLuoy{y janv 


• Im P eingeschoben. 

2 Fehlt in P ; dafur ; Vs. 

* Fehlt in P. 

< P hat hier ^o*; V^.ss. 

5 P hat hier o«i + lifu «« l.;a>«. 

6 Rot geschrieben. 2 Rot geschrieben. 

s’Kodex hat v®4^. Tarun (auch Tarjun, Taronkh, usw.), eine Festung 
an der armenischen Grenze; siehe Muller, Fragmente Mistoricorum Grae~ 
comm, V, 215, 264. Fiir die ganze Stelle siehe auch 180, 344. 
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{1o;ova ^ Xr^y ^to>\ ^ ^ 

jl<o6( .JLyUki^y 

otlci 1 loo) (oio ^ J[««a ^otl.VJL» 

{i^oia:so tooto .JL^o JL«.aM .{oot 

.JLa; Ji/^Nv) i£Do.ijb.^jL^£Dajo {oot ot-i^jL^o 

Uoy ot.\ar> JLubJk^aa; ^ot loot 

^<jpa*Afo( ''^s.^ooo t^o^l? (Ooa*V>^i-<.^> JLwUo?{ 

^viBo^ja^ ^ p.^£DO ^^)aXll{ JL; (r> n^ 

>flooyA,iQ,mo ^tft>o.^rooi? ot;^o ^.{oot uooovsk 

{l{o Jifpoviio Jjojjo o»A\a '^aajto .{oot o&^{ 
iCD )Jo yx^oys* ^^o .o:ojU wQjuo 

^ot tmAOO)? oooy oNv \iy Xi^-^ o{ ipo{ 

yO^AJ )1; opa^y {oot )lo {IjLs^o {lc:oo^o .liVA) 

JU^ajkj) JuW )lo •jAMVX Joa^^ JI^aW^o jaoo^bX 

la'ia ^ .^oiloAiAa jLtao')^ Jiaa^! {Kaavo 

jlidxa ^ )i? il^ov^o JLV^ {oot )ls o»v>v y 

.o»^| v->ot<Lu>4 <j.y)H.« »r>s. ^^oto Jyvme 

^oloooajo Xoy.^ ^.na>a» \Lxt hoy h<^l ly^^-^o (v^Jla 

)1{ .JLkXAaao {oot il2 )*»>>, ot^o.^ ^^x>o\ 

jj; JLjaojo JL^;o Jj6t.Aa {Lai^o JLi»y {>jl>; 

o^o^s &UMO ottoV ojxM.x> 

'^oto^la '^kOJk laXuo .o)^, {oot 0^0 {po? >a\*<o 

Jb:aoo |p&x> '^julo .otv>^3 ot«~kVo Jlv.>n *» Ji>niu\ {\a^o 
.J iaftXvX l:u> 001^0 .JLuu oy:»y ya.b>o 

vJLkla;; {loooott ot\a\o .|;.A^a\.o ipo)l 


1 Kodex hat 

2 Gewohnlich icBOrvalcsal, 3 Kodex 

* Kodex xnttiA^ioK. 3 Kodex lo«. 

5 Sonst Aristakes genannt. ’ Rot geschrieben. 
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Ubersetzung 

foi- A. Sendschreiben des Fatriarchen, Johannes Barschuschan, an 
^ den Catholicus der Armenier uher einige hassenswerte, den 
Kanones der Kirche widersprechende Gehrduche, welche unter 
den Armeniern aufgekommen waren. 


§ I- 

Erstens, iiber den Glauben des orthodoxen Yolhes der Syrer. 


fol. 

i** 


Johannes, ein Knecht Jesu Christi, durch die Gnade Gottes 
Oberhirte und Herr der Gemeinde, das heiht, durcli das er- 
Idsende Hint Patriarch geworden, sendet Eurer Heiligkeit einen 
heiligen Grufi. 

Gesegnet sei Gott, der Vater unseres Herrn Jesu Christi, 
der uns allzeit labt mit seiner Liehe und uns offenbart den 
Glanz seiner Erkenntnis in unsern Herzen; welcher uns trostet 
in unsern Noten. Wie das Licht die Augen, so einigt Er 
uns mit Seiner geistlichen Liehe; und wie die Seele in den 
Gliedern, so verhindet Er uns mit Liehe. Gleich dem magne- 
tischen Stein zieht er uns zura freudigen Verkehr mit Euch, 
dafi wir, wie in Seele und Leib, so auch in wirklichen Worten, 
durch Papier und Tinte, mit Eurer Heiligkeit verbunden 
werden, und unsere Augen uns erleuchtet werden Ton Eurer 
Gelehrsamkeit, und erbdhet werde das Horn unsrer Armut 
durch die Demut dessen, dem da sei Eln e und Preis jetzt und 
in Ewigkeit, Amen. 

Es ist ein Gott, der iiberall und in uns alien ist, o geist- 
licher und hediger Yater! und ein Herr, Jesus Christus, in 
welchem alles heschlossen ist, nach den Apostolischen Defini- 
tionen des gdttlichen Paulus und der heiligen Vater des 
Nicaenums'-, und ein Heiliger Geist, der iiberall ist. Einer 
und einer und einer, also drei^; nicht in aUem; wohl in Yamen 
und Hypostasen, in den Prosopen, in cliarakteristischen Eigen- 
schaften der heiligen Personen; aber eins dem Wesen (oro-ia) 
nach. Yicht von gleichem Wesen in allem, damit nicht ein- 


1 Konzil von Hic'aa (32-5). 

2 Wir haben bier jedenfaUs eine Anspieluug auf Gregor des Groben 
Wort: Wenn Gott und Gott und Gott ist, sagen sie (die Arianer und die 
Eunomianer), sind dann nicht drei Gdtter? Und verehren wir nicht 
eine gdttliche Vielherrschaft? (Orat. XXXI. 130, 14). 
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di'inge bei uns der heidnische Wahn des Sabelliusi), und wir 
am Ende gar tun naph Aid der Juden. Aucb nicbt drei nacli 
dem Scliisma des Arius^; oder nach Stufe und Mab von groB, 
grober, am grobten. Das Bose ist gleich frevelhaft, und Ge- 
danke und Wille sind gottlos. Also ziemt es sich zu bekennen: *’ol. 
Eins in drei, und di-ei sind Eins, wie Gregorius der Theologe ^ 
lebrte. 

Der Vater ist V ater obne Anfang, das beibt ohne Zeugung. 
Der Sobn ist Sohn und nicbt obne Anfang; denn er ist vom 
Tater gezeugt worden. Der Heilige Geist ist ausgegangen vom 
Yater und mit dem Sohne. Ein AYesen, eine Gottbeit, ein 
Eeicb, eine Obrigkeit, ein Wide, (und) eine Macht nnd eine 
Tiitigkeit.^ Nicbt drei Substanzen, oder drei Gotter, oder di’ei 
leitende Prinzipien, oder gar verscbiedene und sicb gegeniiber- 
stebende; sondern es ist ein Gott nacb Natur und Wesen*; 
aber drei Qnomi, i. e. getrennte Eigenscbaften der beibgen 
Personlicbkeiten; wie ja aucb Adam und Setb und Eva, zum 
Beispiel; und die Sonne, ibr Licbt und ibre Hitze; und Yer- 
stand und A'ernunft und Geist®; und die Pflanze, ibr Duft und 
ibre Farbe usw. ; obwobl es gibt nicbts in den nattirlicben Bei- 
spielen, das dem Herim abnlicb wiire oder sicb vergleicbeu 

* Sabellius (ca. 225). 

2 Arius (256 — 336). 

* Eigentlich sagt Gregor so: Die Eigenscbaften (Gottes) sind: des 
A'aters, daC er ohne Prinzip und Anfang ist und heilit Prinzip als das 
Ursachliche, als die Quelle, als das ewige Licbt; des Sohnes, dab er zwar 
keineswegs obne Prinzip, aber doch das schopferische Prinzip des Welt- 
alls ist. (Orat. XX. 8 p. 380.) 

BezUglicb des Heiligen Geistes lebrte Gregor, indem er Johannes 1 : 0 
auf die drei Hypostasen der Gottbeit anwandte, und sagte: Es war Licbt 
und Licbt und Licbt, aber ein Licbt, namlich ein Gott. Was aucb dem 
David vorscbwebte, wenn er sagt: In deinem Licbte sehen wir das Licbt. 
Denn jetzt scbauen und verkiindigen wir es aucb, indem wir aus dem 
Licbte, dem Vater, das Licbt, den Sohn in dem Licbte, dem Heiligen 
Geist erkennen. (UUmann, Gregorius von Xazianz; Orat. XXXI. 3 p. 
657.) 

* Gregors Definition hierzu ist folgende : /day ipiair iv rpia-iy iSUmja- , voe- 
poXSf reXelats, Kad' iavrds vtfKaTuiaais, dpiOfiip Siapcrals, xal oii diaipeTcus dednyn^ in 
welcber zugleicb der Ausdruck inrisTosa durch die W orte Ka9 iavris uipeard- 
ircus seine beste Erklarung findet. (Orat. XXXIII. 16 p. 614.) 

5 Einen ahnlichen Ausdruck finden wir in Gregors Reden : „Wir %Yollen 
eine und dieselbe Xatur der Gottbeit festhalten, welcbe in dem Hervor- 
gehenden erkannt wird, wie unser Innerea in dem Verstande, der Ver- 
nunft und dem Geiste“. (Orat. XXIII. H p. 431.) 
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liefie, unter den Sohnen der Engel, wie der Prophet David 
sagt.i Dies sind in kui’zen Worten die charakteristischen 
Merkmale, wie die hendiche Trinitat heschaffen ist. 

§ n. 

Einer aher von dieser hedigen Dreieinigkeit 2 kam vom 
Himmel herab, unverandert, nitmlich der Sohn, der vom Vater 
gezeugt war im geistlichen Sinne. Er ward Mensch*, gleich 
wie wir, um unsertwillen ohne Unterschied, da er seiner Natur 
nach Grott blieb und bewabrte so die Jungfrau jungfraulicb, 
wenn er aucb von ibr an sicb nabm menscblicbes Eleisch. Er, 
der aucb die Gestalt unserer Leiden annabm, nacb den pro- 
pbetiscben und den apostolischen Zeugnissen, da er litt und 
gekreuzigt wiu'de, und starb in derselben Weise, wie er gezeugt 
worden war. Aucb ist er auferstanden und aufgefabren in die 
Herrlichkeit zum Himmel; und mit diesem selben Leib wird 
er wiederkommen, zu ricbten die Lebendigen und die Toten, 
wie die Stimme des Engels den beUigen Aposteln verkiindigte; 
wie dies ja in der Scbrift der Acta Apostolorum gescbrieben 
stebt.* 


' Psalm 89:7 heiBt es: „Denn wer in den Wolken ist mit Jehovah 
2 U vergleichen? Wer ist Jehovah gleich unter den Sohnen der Starken?‘‘ 
2 Randglosse: „Daruber, daft eine Jfatur in 3 Qndmen ist; eine Herr- 
schaft; aher einer in dreien und die 3 sind eins.“ 

2 Tiber die Menschwerdung sagt Sahak III, nach Ter-Minassiantz p. 
137: Er (Christus) stieg hinab in den Mutterleib der unverderbten Jung- 
frau, und von ihr menschlichen Leib und Seele und Verstand annehmend, 
mischte und vereinigte er sie mit dem Feuer seiner Gottheit UND 
MACHTE SIB VOLLKOMMEN ZU GOTT UND ZUR GOTTLICHBN 
NATUR. Nicht, indem er ihn (den Leib) aufhob oder vernichtet und 
nicht, indem er ihn in Unleiblichkeit verwandelte, sondern er lieC den 
Leib in seinem Wesen, so dab die Apostel ihn betasten konnten; aber er 
machte ihn im Mutterleibe der Heiligen Jungfrau vollstandig nach der 
Natur seiner Gottlichkeit, und er lieC den Leib nicht nach seinem Wesen 
bleiben in der Mischung und Vereinigung, in ihr schwach und kraftlos, 
wie manche in falscher Meinung glauben, sondern in unverstandlicher und 
unaussprechlicher Eiligkeit verwandelte er ihn von den irdischem zum 
feurigen, von den menschlichen zum gottlichen, von dem geschaffenen zum 
sehopferischen . . ., von dem siindigen zum siindlosen, und von dem ver- 
derhlichen zum unverderblichen . . . (Buch der Briefe, p. 421.) 

* Acta 10 : 42. 
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§ in. 

Darilber, dafi lekannt werden soU eine Natur des gbttlichen fot 
Logos, welcher Fleisch geworden ist. 

Nicht zwei Naturen und Personen, nach dem Frevel des 
Nestorius,' des Theodoras, 2 and ihrer Konsorten; die nam- 
lich Grott and Mensch vereinigen in einer zafalligen Union 
and zwei Nataren einfiihren; verehren das Gieschopf mit dem, 
Schopfer, and den Knecht mit dem Herrn; and achten den 
Menschen, Gott za sein; machen also die Trinitat za einer 
Qaarternitat, and erneaern damit die jiidische and heidnische 
Religion. Noch hekennen wir eine Person des einen Christas 
mit zwei Nataren, zwei Willen and zwei Fanktionen, wie die 
gottlose Schrift Leo’s ^ lehrt, and die verhrecherische Synode 
von Chalcedon* hestimmte; noch akzeptieren wir eine Person 
and eine Natar in Wesensgleichheit and Vermischang, wie 
der rachlose Eatyches * sagt and eine Schar fanatischer Gottes- 
lasterer. 

Aher es gibt nar einen Christas, einen eingehornen Sohn, 
einen Logos, der Fleisch geworden ist, eine zasammengesetzte 
Natar and Person (Qnom), in welcher hewahrt warde das 
Merkmal der natiirlichen Verschiedenheit der Personen, die 
angeteUt and anberechenbar, anvermischt, and anverfluchtigt 
wai’en; ehenso wie aach die Seele and dieser anser Menschen- 
leib; wie der heilige Cyrill® lehrt, and ehenso aUe die heiligen 
and rechtglaahigen Viiter. Denn die Union' des Logos’ mit 


1 Nestorius, .j- 451. 

’ Theodor von Mopsueste (350 — 428 o. 429). 

3 Papst Leo I. (440 — 461). * Konzil zu Chalcedon (451). 

5 Eutyches, f 458. « Cyrill 7 444. 

’ Auch hier ist unser Autor wieder Gregor gefolgt, der an zwei ver- 
schiedenen Stellen ungefahr dasselbe sagt: „Der LOGOS Gottes, der 
ewige, unsichtbare, unbegreifliche, unkorperlicbe, das Grundwesen aus dem 
Gmndwesen, das Licht aus dem Licht, die Quelle des Lebens und der 
Unsterblichkeit, der Abdruck der urbildlichen Schonbeit, das feste Siegel, 
das unwandelbare Bild, die Begrenzung und das Wort des Yaters — ER 
lafit sich herab zu seinem eigenem Bilde, nimmt das Fleisch an sich nm 
des Fleisches wiOen, das Gleiche dureh das Gleiche reinigend, und wird 
Mensch in jeder Beziehung, ausgenommen die Sunde ; er ward empfangen 
von einer Jungfrau, nachdem die Seele und der Korper derselben vor- 
her gereinigt war durch den Geist; denn auch die Geburt mufite geehrt, 
die Jungfrauschaft aber hoher geehrt werden; und so ging er Gott hervor 
mit dem Angenommenen : Eines aus zwei Entgegengesetzten, dem Fleische 
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dem Meische der Heiligen Jungfrau ist nicht eine der Majestat 
und Macht, sodafi man an ihm zahlet die Xaturen und Per- 
sonen, die Widen und Funktionen, sondern es ist eine person- 
liche und natiiidiclie Yerbindung, da ja auch Seele und Leib 
nicbt vor der Yereinigung zwei und nicht nach der Yer- 
einigung zwei waren; aber der Logos ist nicht Fleisch ge- 
worden, wenn man zwei Naturen an ihm bekennt nach der 
Yerbindung. Denn nicht vier verehren wir, sagt der heilige 
Gregorius Thamaturgus*: Gott und den Sohn Gottes, den 
Heiligen Geist und den Menschen von der Heilgen Jungfrau; 
sondern wir verdammen jene, die so gottlos reden und den 
Menschen zu gbttlicher Ehre erheben. Dies denn ist fiir uns 
Syrer die Definition des christlichen Glaubens. 

O, du Heiliger Gottes! Wir schreiben in wenigen Worten 
an Eure groBe Weisheit, als an den Lehrer des geistlichen 
Israels, und unterbreiten Argument und Begriindung Eurem 
theoretischen Wissen. Durch Eure, von dem Heiligen Geiste 
angehauchten, Schriften wurden wir erleuchtet, und wir bringen 
Euch von dem Eurigen dar. Yon der Menge von Argumenten 
vieler Lehrer hahen wir uns abgewandt. Weil aher, wie der 
Himmel mit Strahlen, und die Erde mit schonen Blumen, Euer 
verehrtes Schreiben mit Fragen, die nicht notwendig, sondern 
gewohnheitsmaBig sind, geschmiickt ist, so bezahlen wir die 
Schuld in der briiderlichen Liehe, welche die Erfiillung des 
Gesetzes und dar Propheten ist. 

Aber ich bitte Eure Weisheit, wir dtirfen nicht unsern 
Willen als Gesetz der Wahrheit gegenilbersteUen und nicht 
Gegner werden in der Leidenschaft des Stolzes, und uns nicht 
einreden lassen, den haJsstarrigen Juden ahnlich zu werden. 

§ IV- 

■ tioer den Sauerteig, Salz und 01, ivelche wir in der Eucharistie 

verwenden. 

Ihr fragt, was das gesauerte Brot^ sjmboUsiere, welches 
wir, wie alle christlichen Hationen, machen; und das Salz und 

und dem Geiste, von denen. das Eine vergdttlichte, das Andere vergott- 
licht wurde. 0 der neuen Verbindung, o der wunderbaren Vermischung!“ 
(Orat. XXXVIII 13. p. 671; XLV. 9 p. 831.) 

* Gregorius Thaumaturgus (210 — 270). 

2 Bei den Anneniern wird beim Abendmabl Ungesauertes (Brot) ge- 
nossen. Man gebraucht meistens kleine, runde Cakes, mit der Figur 
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01, welches wir heim Opfer verwenden d. h. in der Eucharistie; 
und die andern Fragen, welche unten angegehen sind, 

Wir sagen also zu Eurer mathematischen Weisheit, dafi, wie 
das Alte das Neue symbolisiert; ich meine, wie das Yolk der 
Juden die christlichen Volker; der Sabbat den Sonntag; die 
Beschneidung die Taufe; slifies Brot das gesanerte; das Passah- 
lamm Christum, und der Best des Gesetzes Mosis; und wie 
auch der erste irdische Adam, welcher von Erde ist, den 
zweiten Adam symbolisiert, welcher der Herr vom Himmel 
ist, sagt Paulusi; aus diesem Grund ist der Logos Eleisch 
geworden, d. h. Mensch, wie Adam, damit er im Leibe Adams 
rettete den Adam, der gesundigt hatte. End weil Adam aus 
vier Substanzen oder Elementen (ich meine; Erde, Wasser, 
Feuer und Luft) und einer vernunftigen Seele bestand, so, dab 
seine urspriinglichen Bestandteile fLinf waren, so auch Christus, 
der ein Mensch war wie Adam, wurde notwendigerweise und 
wahrhaftiglich erfunden als einer, der aus fiinf Bestandteilen 
zusammengesetzt war, wie Adam; damit Christus nichts fehlte 
von dem, was Adam hatte. Wenn jeder Leib aus vier Sub- 
stanzen besteht, wie ist es dann moglich, dab Adam aus vier 
Substanzen voUkommen war? Ha er doch an der vernunf- 
tigen Seele all ein anderen Wesen, den lebendigen und den 
nicht lebendigen, iiberlegen war. Also bringt die Kirche den 
Leib und das Blut Christi dar zum Gedachtnis seines Todes, 
wie er im Obergemach zeigte, und seinen Jungern offenbarte.^ 
Wohl und geziemend also nehmen wir Sauerteig, Salz und 
01 in Mehl und Wasser, damit nicht der Leib Christi der 
VoUendung ermangele, und wir Mangel batten am Heil Christi; 
denn Wasser und Mehl bilden noch nicht den Leib Christi in 
der Vollstandigkeit. Auch nicht die beiden Elemente, Staub 
und Wasser, konnten oder konnen den Leib Adams dar- 

Christi aufgestempelt, die vom Priester am friilien Morgen gebac-ken 
werden. Dafiir ist ein kleiner Ofen an die Kirche angebaut. Wenn der 
Bischof die Eucharistie feiert, backt die Cakes einer der Diakonen. 

Der Wein, der beim Abendmahl gebraucht wird, ist der persische 
Schiraz-Wein, der reiner, vergorener Traubensaft (nicht mit Wasser ge- 
mischt) ist. 

Die Eucharistie wird nicht am Kachmittag oder Abend gefeiert, son- 
dem am Vormittag; auBer am Weihnachts- und Ostersonntagsabend und 
am Griindonnerstag Nachmittag. 

* I Kor. 15 : 47; Rom. 5 : 12 f. 

- Mat. 26 : 26. 
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stellen. Denn sie sind defekt, aber am Leibe Christi ist kein 
Mangel, Adam wurde von vier Substanzen (Elementen) ge- 
schaffen, d. b. so wurde er hergestellt am Anfang seiner 
Schopfnng. Aucb der Messias ist von vier Elementen gebildet 
worden im Scbofi der Jungfrau als Neuschopfung Adams. Also 
ungesauertes Brot ist mangelhaft, aber gesauertes Brot von 
Salz, Sauerteig und 01 ist voUkommen. Weil nun aucb die 
beibgen Lebrer dies befablen, und die Apostel lebrten das- 
selbe alle Volker, uns befreiend von der Ausiibung des jildi- 
scben Gesetzes und von dem Flucb, der auf ibnen (lag), des- 
balb nebmen wir Wasser als Symbol vom urspriingliclien 
Wasser; Mehl als Symbol fur Staub; Sauerteig fiir Luft; Salz 
fiir Eeuer. 01 wiederum ist ein Typus der Liebe Gottes, in 
welcber Er den ersten Menscben gemacbt hat. Endlich sagt 
aucb der beilige Ephram,i und der beilige Cyrill, in der Er- 
klarung der Scbopfung: Sauerteig bedeutet den Glauben an 
die beilige Dreieinigkeit; denn wie der Sauerteig scbnell die 
ganze Masse des Teiges bringt zu seinem eigenen Woblgerucb 
und Geschmack, und sie wiirzt, so ziebt aucb Christus, dui’cb 
den von ihm angenommenen Leib, in welchem er Schmerzen, 
Kreuz und den Tod erlitt, jedermann zum Glauben an sich, 
seinen Vater und den Hedigen Geist; wie er sagt: „Icb aber, 
wenn icb erhobt worden bin von der Erde, avtII icb sie alle 
zu mir ziehen.“2 Dab aber Sauerteig Cbristus bedeutet, siebe 
im Evangelium beibt es: „Welcbe Hausfrau", usw.^ Also 
ziemt es sich, Sauerteig zu nebmen in Eucharistie. Salz 
wiederum ist das Symbol der Liebe Gottes zu uns. Denn es 
stebt gescbrieben:^ „Also bat Gott die Welt geliebt, dab Er 
seinen eingeborenen Sohn an seiner Statt dabingegeben bat“.5 
„Ibr seid das Salz der Erde“ sagt Cliristus zu seinen Jiingern.® 
„Jedes Opfer soil mit Salz gesalzen werden“, befabl Gott Mose 
im Levitikus^, und Markus, der Evangelist, in seinem Evan- 
gelium * Also ist es notwendig, dab im Leib Christi, dem 


1 Ephram Syrus (306 — 373 o. 379). 

2 Job. 12 : 32. 

3 Matt. 13 : 33, uaw. 

* Job. 3 : 16. 

5 Sonderbar ist das an seiner Statt. Icb weilo nicbt, in welcbem Texte 
das zu finden ware. 

6 Matt. 5 : 13. ^ Lev. 2 : 13. 

s Mk. 9 : 50. 
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lebendigen und lebengebenden Opfer, das Salz, das Vorbild 
seiner Liebe, bineingesetzt sei; mebr als bei den unverniinftigen 
Opfern yom Gesetz Mosis, welcbe iiberbaupt nicbt die Qpfern- 
den siibnen (entsiindigeu) konnten. So sind aucb diejenigen 
toricht, die ein Opfer ohne Salz darbringen, und fern sind ihre 
Opfergaben von der Liebe Cbristi und von dem Yorbild der 
heiligen Apostel. Denn nicbt soil man unscbmackbaft, obne 
Salz essen, sagt Hiob.i Icb aber sage: Kein gekochtes Essen 
obne Salz ist angenelun, ebenso kein Wein ohne Wasser; 
ebensowenig ist ein Opfer ohne Salz annehmbar; nicht im 
alten Gesetz Mosis, welche die heilige Eucharistie symbolisiert, 
und auch nicht in diesem neuen (Gesetz), das Christus seiner 
Kirche iiberliefert hat. Denn sie erlaubt nicht, dab wir ver- 
lassen irgend etwas von dem, was er bestimmt hat, — es sei 
denn, dab derjenige, der opfert, Jude sei und kein Christ. 
Denn in den Bestimmungen der heidnischen AVeisen und 
Philosophen gebraucht man bier den Terminus: „dejinita 
ajfirmativa (rpoo'SiopccrTiKa Karat^artKa) universell einschliebend“.2 
Denn kull und Id kull sind grobe Definitiones, allgemein und 
einander entgegensetzt, gerade wie auch had und Id had partiell 
sind. Also sagt Christus unser Herr zu seinen tlungern: 
„Sagt und lehrt alles, was ich euch befohlen habe“.3 Da er 
nun „alles“ sagt, so schliebt er damit all die Kanones und 
Gebote ein. Dies ist alles, was er sagte iiber das Opfer, das 
gebracht wird. Es gibt also keine geschmacklosere Opfergabe 
(Oblate), als die, woran kein erfrischendes Salz ist. Diese 
AYorte nun — wenig anstatt viel — iiber diesen Gegenstand 
miigen genug sein. 

tiher OlivenoJ. 

AYir gebrauchen Oliveniil auf den Oblaten als Symbol der 
Barmherzigkeit Gottes zu uns Siindern; denn so meint (tut) ® 
es auch das alttestamentliche Gesetz mit den ungesauerten 
Broten, welche mit 01 bestrichen wurden, und mit den Leuch- 
tern und den Lichtern.^ Ebenso war das Olivenblatt, welches 
die Taubes dem gerechten E^oah zur Abendzeit brachte, ein 
Zeichen des Endes der Elut. Die Kinder ®, welche ihm 

t Hiob 6 ; 6. 

* Xiiiulich in der Terminologie der Logik. 

3 Matt. 28 : 19. i Ex. 29 : 2. 

= Gen. 8:3. 6 Matt. 21 : 15. 

VOL. XXXII. I'art III 22 
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zugejauchzt haben mit Olzweigen, symbolisierten dieBarmberzig- 
keit Gottes und das Heil, das er selbst bracbte von der Flut 
der Siinde. Aucb der Samariter *, welcber sich des unter die 
Bauber Gefallenen erbarmte, als dieser binabging von Jeru- 
salem nacb Jericbo, ist Cbristus, welcber die Menscben rettete 
mit seinem Blute. Mit Wein und 01 verband er seine Wun- 
den und heilte ibnj Aber aucb der Menscbensobn wurde 
gesalbt fiir uns, von seiner Mutter 3 und den andern Weibern, 
dreimal; da der Evangelist Lukas « bezeugt liber eine, und 
die andern Evangelisten (bezeugen) liber eine andere, welcbe 
ibn salbte.* Also diirfen wir aucb 01 darbringen beim 
lebendigen Opfer, dem Abendmabl Cbristi; wie aucb Salz ein 
Symbol der Liebe und Barmberzigkeit Gottes fur die Menscb- 
heit ist. Aber wenn einem Priester an Glauben mangelt, und 
er dabei unbarmberzig ist, so ist er kein Priester, Aucb der 
Laie, der eins von diesen Dingen nicbt bat, ist kein Christ. 
Also Glaube, Liebe und Barmberzigkeit sind die Erfiillung des 
Cbristentums; und Sauerteig, Salz und 01 sind die Vollendung 
des Leibes Cbi'isti denen, welcben das Evangelium Cbristi nicbt 
fol. verborgen ist. Wer aber eins von diesen entbebrt, des Herz 
7* ist mit Unwissenbeit verfinstert. 

tiber das alttestamentliche Ungesmerte, tvelches unser Herr af 
und abschaffte und mit einem neuen Sauerteig hegann. 

Uber das ungesauerte Brot, welcbes Cbristus am Abend der 
Eucbaristie* aB; wie Ibr gewiB glaubt, 0 , du Heiliger Gottes. 
DaB er am Abend davon gegessen und es in jenem Moment 
abgescbafft bat : „Gebt, den Ort uns zu bereiten, damit icb mit 
eucb das Passablamm esse, ebe icb leide,“7 sagt Cbristus zu 
seinen Jlingern. IJnd nacbdem sie gegangen waren und zu- 
bereitet batten, kam Jesus und legte sicb zu Tische; und als 
er gegessen batte Lamm und ungesauertes Brot und die 
bitteren Krauter, wie das Gesetz Mosis befieblt, sagte er: 
„Sebt, es ist voUbracbt“;8 und damit besiegelte er vollstiindig 

1 Luk. 10 : 33. 2 Luk. 10 : 34. 

3 Job. 12:3? DaB Maria, die Mutter Jesu, ihn salbte, nimmt unser 
Autor jedenfalls aus obiger Stelle, wo Jesus im Hause der Martba ist, 
und es nun heiBt : Da nahm Maria ein Pfund Salbe von eobter, sebr kost- 
barer Narde und salbte die FuBe Jesu und trocknete sie mit ibren 
Haaren. 

* Luk. 4 : 37—38. 5 Mk. 17 : 3; Matt. 26 : 7 f. 

6 Matt. 26 : 26. ^ Luk. 22 : 8. s Luk. 22 : 16, 37. 
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das alte Biindnis. Darauf nahm er das Brot in seine Hande, 
und nachdem er gedankt hatte, brach er es, afi, und gab seinen 
Jiingern auch zu essen. Siebe, er nennt es „Brot“ (lahmd), 
nicht „TJngesanertes“ (paUlrd)] denn wie es geschrieben stebt, 
also ziemt uns zu glauben, damit wir ohne Falscb erscbeinen. 
„Brot“, sagen die Heiligen, die Evangelisten, die Apostel und 
Paulus, nicht „TJngesauertes.i Brot (Hammid) wird nicht 
Ungesauertes genannt, und das TJngesauerte nicht Brot. Ich 
habe nicht ausgeschrieben das Zeugnis der heiligen Lehrer, 
um die Sache nicht zu sehr in die Lange zu ziehen. Wenn 
Ihr aber sagt, dab unser Herr Ungesauertes gegessen und das 
A. T. erfiillt hat, und dab er dann, Ungesauertes essend, mit 
dem T. angefangen hat, so geht das nicht an. Ungesauertes 
im A. T. und ebenso im Jf. T.? Wo ist also das Neue in 
Christo? Da er aber „alles“ sagte, so lieb er nichts ohne es 
in dem Wort einzuschlieben. Wie entkommt dies Ungesauerte, 
welches in Christo nicht erneuert worden ist? Das alttestament- 
Uche Lamm ist abgeschalft worden darin,^ dab wir fortan 
keine Tiere mehr opfern, nachdem das Lamm Gottes selbst 
abgeschafft hat aUe Opfer mit seinem Opfer, welches fiir die 
Welt ist. Wenn Moses abgeschafft ist mit Christo, und die 
Torah mit dem Evangelium, und der Sabbat mit dem heiligen 
Sonntag, so ist notwendigerweise auch Ungesauertes abgeschafft 
worden. Wenn Ungesauertes besteht, und das Lamm noch 
Berechtigung 3 hat, so ist also bis jetzt der Gesalbte Gottes 
noch nicht getotet worden, und redet Paulus falsch, wenn 
er sagt; „Unser Passahlamm ist Christus, geschlachtet und 
geopfert fiir uns.“^ Wenn jetzt noch das jiidische Ungesiluerte 
besteht, so ist unser A. T. nicht erneuert woi’den, und der 
erste Adam ist noch in seiner Siinde. Und wahr wiirde das 
schriftliche Wort der Juden, Toter Gottes, dab bis jetzt Christus 
noch nicht gekommen ist. Fin- Christen ziemt es sich, einem 
zu folgen; entweder Mose mit Opferlamm und alttestamentlichem 
Ungesauerten, oder Paulus mit Brot und Wein im iSi. T. 
Wenn Ihr nun sagen solltet: Woher hatten sie gesiiuertes 


1 Vgl. auch die Argumente p. 116 ff. 

2 Randglosse: „Diese warden erneuert, Und VerheiUung auf Ver- 
heifiung wurde uns gegeben. ,Abgeschafft‘ steht geschieben an der Stelle 
wo: , Erneuert ist das Alte‘.‘- 

® Dies deutet doch wohl auf Laininopfer hin. 

* Kor. 5 : 7. 


99 * 
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Brot damals in Jerusalem? Wegen Zeit, Buf und Personen. 
Einerseits, die Zeit; da ihre Herrschaft ein Ende hatte, und 
sie nicM mehr Autoritiit batten, ihre Eeste frei zu feiern, wie 
Tormals. Andrerseits, Buf und die Personen; dab Herodes und 
Pilatus und die andren Tetrarche, welche in Jerusalem regierten, 
und in Judila und in Galilaa, wie sagt der Evangelist Lukas, 
lieben nicht zu, dab sie ihre Eeste feierten, wie ihnen befohlen 
war, weder mit Anbetung, noch mit dem Opfer, noch mit Un- 
gesauertem. Die Bomer und die fremden Volker, die da 
wohnten, aben nicht Ungesauertes, da das Yolk der Juden ver- 
achtet war. Eiir siehen Tage war ihnen befohlen, Ungesauertes 
zu essen,i zum Gedachtnis des Auszugs aus der Knechtschaft 
Agjptens. Wir aher, die wii- von dem Agypten der Silnde, 
dem eisernen Feuerofen, durch Christum hefreit worden sind 
zur Freiheit des neuen Lehens, warum sollten wir’s denn noch 
notig hahen, zum unglauhigen Ungesauerten der Juden zuriick- 
zukeliren; von der Jugend, welche wir in Christo erhalten 
hahen, zum Greisenalter des Mosaismus, den wir verlassen 
haben? Denn Paulus sagt den Galatern, die sich woUten he- 
schneiden lassen nach der Taufe; Siehe, ich Paulus sage euch: 
,AY enn ihr heschnitten werdet, wird euch Christus nichts 
niitzen*'.^ Also auch jeder, der Ungesauertes ibt und den 
Sabbat hiilt, usw., des Dienst und HofFnung ist nichtig in be- 
zug auf Christum. Dies bis hierher, geniigt vollstiindig. 

§ V. 

tiber das Wasser, das wir im Kelch mischen. 

Uber das Y asser, das wir im Kelch des Blutes mischen. 
Also lehrte uns Christus, und der Apostel Johannes, ^ der 
Theologe, dab aus des Herrn Seite Blut und Wasser flob. 
Blut bedeutet sein Leben, AYasser aher seinen Tod. AYenn 
wir also durch seinen Tod erlost worden sind, und die glaubige 
Gemeinde das Gedachtnis seines Todes in der Eucharistie 
feiert, wie er auch sagte: „Dies tut zum Gedachtnis meines 
Todes*',-* dann verleuguen diejenigen, welche nur reiueu YYin 
machen und auf dem Altar darbringen, seine Leiden und seinen 
stellvertretenden Tod, da sie ja nur sein Leben predigen. Denn 
die Heiden Harans und die Juden allenthalben opfern reinen 

' Dtn. 16 ; 3. 2 Gal. 5 : 2 . 

* ileines Todes steht nicht dabei. 


3 Job. 19 : 31. 
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W ein bei ilu'en Opfern, welcbe ausgeschlossen sind vom chxist- 
lichen Glauben. Aucb sind sie ausgesclilossen vom 'nahren 
Leben, welches die Christen haben durcb seinen Tod. Also 
ziemt es sicb, Wein und Wasser zu opfern im Geist des 
Glaubens nach dem Apostel. Genn der bedige Mar Epbram 
sagt:' .jAVasser schreit ,Gott ist getotet \vorden‘ und Blut 
Terkiindet, dab er lebt in seiner Natur“. Dies AVenige ilber 
diese Sadie geniigt uns. 

§ VI. 

Wegen der Taufe von Kreuzen und Nakuschen.'^ 

AVegen der Taufe von Kreuzen und Xakuschen, welcbe ihr 
YoUziebt. Die Apostel lebrten solches nicbt, die Lehrer taten 
es aucb nicbt, und in der Scbrift stebt es aucb nicbt; in den 
Kanones wird es aucb nicbt genannt. „Gebt und lebrt alle 
Y6lker‘‘ sagt Cbristus,^ „und taufet sie auf den Namen des 
Yaters, des Sobnes, und des Heiligeu Geistes‘-. Das ist die 
wabre Kegel des (recbtglaubigen) ortbodoxen Glaubens, welcben 
uns die Apostel und die beiligen A’’ liter uberlieferten. Und 
darin unterscbeiden sicb die Glaubigen von den Unglaubigen 
und die Kinder von den Fremden. „Ibr aber, die ihr auf 
Cbidstum getauft seid, babt Cbi'istum angezogen“, sagt Paulus.'* 
Also Kreuze und Scballbretter, oder Steine und Holz, baben 
Christum in der beiligen Taufe angezogen? das ist der AVahr- 
beit fremd und verdammungswiirdig. „AVer namlich nicbt ge- 
boren ist aus AA^asser und Geist“, sagt Cbristus, „gebt nicbt 
ein ins Himmelreicb't* Also sind Kreuze und Klingeln, 
welcbe sie taufen, Kinder des Himmelreichs!® Das ist eine 
beidniscbe Lebre! AVir aber werden angenommen an Kindes- 
statt durcb die bedige Taufe, durcb welcbe wir rufen; Abba, 
unser Abater. Also sind nach ibnen Kreuz, Steine und Holz, 
und der Kest der Dinge, die sie taufen, Kinder des bimm- 
liscben Yaters. Das ist dem Glauben der wabren Christen 
ganz fremd. Durcb die Taufe werden wir Briider Cbiusti in 

1 Sancti Eptiraem Syri Opera Tom. I. p. 13 f. 

2 Das Nakusclia ist ein dickes Brett mit Lochern, das mit einem 
Schlegel gesddagen wird um die Leute zum Gebet zu rufen. (Miss. 
Herald, 1848 Dez. p. 416.) 

3 Mat. 28 : 19. * Gal. 3 : 27. ^ Job. 3 ; .5. 

6 Aucb wieder so eine rabbinisehe Schlubfolgerung. Welcbe Spiegel- 
fecbterei docb die Polemik erzeugt! 
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der Gemeinschaft des Heiligen Geistes. Also jedes Kreuz, 
Schallbrett, Stein soli ein Bruder Christi in der Gemeinschaft 
des Heiligen Geistes sein. Das wird verworfen vom gottlichen 
Gesetz. Denn ein Kreuz Chidsti ist vollkommen und erfiillt 
alles. Wenn es aber mangelhaft ist, dab es vollendet werden 
sollte Ton einem andern, so ist es nicbt ein Kreuz. Ein Kreuz 
gibt dem andem nicbts, da nicbt einmal ein Bischof dem 
andern was gibt, oder ein Priester dem andern, wegen der 
gleicben Gnade des Amtes und der Gleicbbeit des Priester- 
tums. Denn wie dor eine Leib, der ans Kreuz geschlagen 
wm'de bei Jerusalem, alle geistlichen Opfer voUstandig heiligte, 
so aucb das eine Kreuz, welches mit seinem Zeichen lebendig 
macbt, alle Kreuze irgendwelcber Art beiligt, ohne dab sie 
der Taufe bedirrfen. Demnacb ist es heidnisch, Steine und 
Holz und tote Dinge mit heiligem Cbi’isam i zu taufen, wel- 
cber dem Christus gehbrt, wie gescbrieben steht. Soviel 
dariiber! 


§ vn. 

tiber daa Bekenntnis der Siinde, d. h., Ijosdovdniitiin.^ 

Ist es nicbt schon, sogar sehr lieblicb? Aber nur wenn es 
nach seiner Ordnung voUfuhrt wird. Johannes der Taufer 
zeigte dies, wo er die Pbarisaer und die Sadducaer taufte zur 
Bube.3 „Bringet“, sagte er, „wurdige Friicbte der Bube“, usw. 
Denn wenn ein Mensch. siindigt und sicb bekehren, und auf- 
stehen und fallen, und baueu und wieder einreiben, und sicb 
Tom Kot der Sunde baden und wieder zuriickkeliren sollte, so 
ist in ibm die Eigenscbaft des Scbweines, sagt die Heilige 
Schrift, und des Hundes, „der sicb zu seinem Auswiu’f wendet“.* 
Wenn einer sicb gereinigt hat von einem Toten und gebt 
wieder zu ibm zuriick, was nutzt das?^ Der Prophet David 
siindigte und bekebrte sicb, und die Art seiner Bube zeigt er 

1 Die Salbung mit Chrisam (heiligem 01) bedeutet, dab der Getaufte 
ted hat an der Salbung des gottmenschlichen Hauptes und zum auser- 
wahlten, priesterlichen Volke Gottes berufen ist. Diese Salbung sod gegen 
Verderbnis der Siinde schiitzen und Bewahrung der Taufgnade wirken. 

2 Armenisch fur die Beichte. 

> Mat. 3 : 8. 

* 2 Petri 2 : 22; „Der Hund kehrte um zu seinem eigenen Gespei, und 
die gewasehene Sau zum Walzen im Kot“. 

5 Sirach 31 (34): 30. 
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durcli den Ernst des Grebetes, welcbes er darbracbte.i. Simon 
Petrus verleugnete und bekebrte sicb und ward wieder ange- 
nommen.2 End es beifit nicbt, da& er nocbmals sundigte. 
So die Zdllner und Huren und der Eauber.^ der sicb am 
Kreuze bekebrte, siebe das sind Yorbilder und Exempla fiir 
den, der sicb in Wabrbeit bekehrt. Yerlafi dicb nicbt auf die 
Yergebung,'* sagt die Scbrift, welcbe uur im Wort ist, damit 
du nicbt Sunde auf Siinde baufst. Also ist die Beicbte nicbt 
scbdn, welcbe nicbt aus der Wabrbeit, sondern aus der Falscb- 
beit ist. Diese ziemt sicb weder den Priestern, nocb den Dia- 
konen, nocb den Laien. Dies genligt uns soweit. 

§ ^"ni. 

tiher den Abend des Mittwocli und Freitag. 

Wegen des Abends vom Mittwocb und Freitag. Das ist 
eine toricbte, in der Schi'ift nicbt vorgescbriebene, Gewobnbeit. 
Denn alle Tage sind gleicb geacbtet in Berecbnung und Herr- 
licbkeit der Scbopfung, und keiner von ihnen ist berrbcber, 
als der beilige Sonntag. Wenn aucb Heiden ibn verebren 
wegen des Zeicbens der Sonne’, so dock die Obristen ob des 
Glaubens, Denn an ibm war alles im Anfang gescbaffen, und 
an ibm w'ar aUes erneuert in der Yollendung, da er auferstand 
aus dem Grabe.’ Dab einer faste an diesen Abenden, oder 
esse, ist Sacbe der Gewobnbeit, nicbts mebi’, und nicbt der 
klugen Berecbnung. Denn Speise erbebt uns nicbt zu Gott, 
sagt der Apostel. Wir profitieren nicbts, wenn wir essen, und 
verlieren nicbts, wenn wir nicbt essen.'^ Daruber nun, dab 
wir daran festbalten, dab der Anfang des Tages vom Abend 
und nicbt vom Morgen ist. Es ist zu erseben aus dem, das 

> 2 Sam. 12 : 16. 

2 Mat. 26 : 70. ’ Luk. 23 : 42. 

* Sir. 34 : 23; Rom. 6 : 2 f . 

5 Randglosse: „Die Magier aber achten, der Sonntag sei genannt nach 
der Sonne, welcbe liber die ganze Scbopfung ist; der Montag nacb dem 
Mond; der Dienstag nacb dem Mars; der Mittwocb nacb Merkur; der 
Donnerstag nacb Jupiter; der Freitag nacb Venus; und der Samstag nacb 
Saturn. Diese Xotiz ist von fremden Weisen." 

’ Luk. 24 ; 1 ff. 

7 Paulus sagt etwas anders; „Speise aber empfieblt uns Gott nicbt; 
weder sind wir, wenn wir nicbt essen, geringer, nocb sind wir, wenn wir 
essen, vorzuglicber“. (1 Kor. 8 : 8). 
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Ohristus sagte denen, die ein Zeiclien forderten: „Wie Jonas 
di-ei Tage und drei Kiiclite im Baueli des I’isches war, so wird 
auch der Menschensohn drei Tage und drei Xiiclite im Busen 
der Erde sein“.i Wenn du reclinest vom Morgen nach dem 
Fi’eitag, in deinem Zahlen, so geht deine Bereclmung aus auf 
den Montag, welcher auf den Sonntag folgt. In dieser Kacht 
ist aber Cbristus nicht auferstanden. Denn er ist auferstanden 
in der friibesten Morgendammerung des Sonntags, sagt der 
heilige Mar Ephram.2 Der Sonntag wird der (Tag) der 
Auferstehung genannt. Sehr richtig recbnest du deine Zahlen 
von der Zeit, da unser Herr seinen Leib brach im Obergemach; 
so geht die Itechnung richtig und genau aus. Wie durch ein 
Geheimnis und Wunder ist unser Herr gestorben von der Zeit. 
als er seinen Jungern seinen Leib verteilte. So haben uns 
die heiligen Vater iiberliefert. Also geht der Abend dem 
Morgen voraus, und die Nacht dem Tage. Unsere Eechnung 
ist genau, dafi wir vom Abend ab wachen und am Mittwoch 
und Ereitag fasten. Aber man muB den Unterschied kennen 
zwischen Tag und Tageszeit. Denn Tageszeit sagt man 
(natiirlich) vom Aufgang der Sonne bis zu ihrem Untergang; 
Tag aber ist Nacht- und Tageszeit zusammen, oder 24 Stunden, 
und mit den Zunahmen und Abnahmen der vier Jahi’eszeiten. 
Dies ist das Argument fiber den Abend des Mittwoch und 
fot {ireitag; wahi-end es viele Wahrheiten gibt, fill' den, der iiber 
dies und andere Dinge schreibt. 

§ IX. 

tiher das I'est der Geburt, welches sie nicht feiern wie alle 
Volker der ganzen Erde.^ 

Uber das heilige Weihnachtsfest und Epiphanien, welches 
Ihr an einem Tage feiert, nach alter Gewohnheit. Wisse, 


1 Mat. 12 : 40. 

2 Sancti Ephraem Syri Opera Tom I. p. 13 ff. 

3 Das Weihnachtsfest. Dionysius Barsalibi sagt iiber das armenisehe 
Weihnachtsfest: „In den orientalischen Landeru und im Xorden feierte 
man dieses Test his auf die Zeiten des Konigs Arkadius und des Mar 
Johannes am 6. Januar und nannte es Geburtstagsfest, das ist auch Epi- 
phanias, wie der heilige Theolog in der Eede iiber die Geburt es nannte. 
Doch wird aber in den rdmischen Provinzen und in ganz Italien und in 
Palastina von der Zeit der Apostel bis auf den heutigen Tag am 25. 
Dezember das Geburtsfest gefeiert. Und jene Ordnung und jene genaue 
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Herr, daB alles, woruber UngewiBlieit ist, entweder von der 
Xatur der Sache, oder von der Gewolinheit, oder von der 
Schrift festgestellt -wil’d. 1. Von der Xatur; die Empfangnis, 
Geburt und Erziehung; 2. von der Gewobnbeit: die Lebre der 
Grammatik, oder Zimmermannskunst, oder Scbmiedekunst ; 
3. von der Scbi’ift, endlich: die Bescbreibung der Geburt Jesu 
Cbristi, usw. Zu der Hatur und der Ge-wobnheit gesellt sicb 
einerseits die durcb die Sinnen gewonnene Erkenntnis; aber 
dem AVort der Schrift ist andrerseits der Glaube erforderlicb. 
So war es Sitte der Hationen vormals einerseits am 25. De- 
zember das Fest der Geburt zu feiern, andrerseits am 6. Januar 
das Fest der Erscbeinung unseres Herrn. riTicht zufallig oder 
in TJnwissenbeit ist dieser Gebrauch festgestellt worden, in der 
Kirche der Homer und Griechen, der Agypter und unsrer 
Syrer, usw.; sondern die friihern Gelehrten haben es erstens 
vom Gesetz der Natur abgeleitet, daB die Geburt des Menschen 
zuerst geschiebt, und er dann getauft wird. Yon der Schrift 
dann lernten sie dieses, dab zuerst Christus am 25. Dezember 
geboren wurde, aber getauft am 6. Januar. Denn der Evan- 
gelist Lukas sagt wirklich also: „Aber im sechsten Monat er- 
schien der Engel Gabriel“,i j)gj. sechste Monat ver- 

kundet aber die Empfangnis des Johannis; denn also sagte der 
Engel zur heUigen Jungfrau Maria, Gebarerin Gottes, als sie 
wegen der Empfangnis zweifelte: „Siehe, Elisabeth deine A’er- 
wandte ist auch schwanger, im Alter, und dies ist der sechste 
Monat fiir sie“, usw.2 Denn die Emp^ngnis Johannis geschah 


Sitte beobachten das ganze Morgenland und der !Xorden, mit Ausnahme 
der Armenier, jener dickkdpfigen und hartnackigen Leute, die nicbt zur 
IVahrheit iiberredet werden; so daft sie nach der alten Sitte am 6. Januar 
die beiden Feste begeben‘‘. (Assemani, BO, II, S. 163 f.) 

Dazu hat ein Unbekannter die Armenier in Schutz nehmend an den 
Rand geschrieben: „Am 6. Januar ist der Herr geboren, an demselben 
Tage, an welchen wir Epiphanien feiem. Desbalb begingen die Alten an 
einem und demselben Tage das Fest der Geburt und der Epiphanien. 
Denn an dem Tage, an dem er geboren wurde, wurde er auch getauft. 
Darum feiern die Armenier noch heute die beiden Feste an einem Tage.‘^ 
(Assemani, Bibl. Orient. II, S. 164.) 

Die Armenier feierten nach alter Sitte, Geburt und Epiphanien am 
selben Tage. Der Vortrag ist der A^erkiindigung und Empfangnis ge- 
widmet, die Nachtfeier der Geburt, der Haupttag der Taufe. (v. Usener: 
Meligionsgeschichtliche JJntersuchungen I, 208 ff.) 

1 Luk. 1 : 26. 2 Luk. 1 : 36. 
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im Monat Oktober (Tisrin), am elften; nacbdem Zacharias, 
seinem Yater, die frohe Botschaft iiberbracht worden war, 
nach dem SonneBjahre berechnet, am 23. September, an wel- 
chem Tage wir und die Griecben das Best der Yerkiindigung 
des Zacharias feiern; und wenn du zahlst und recbnest von 
da ab bis zum 25. Marz, wo wir die Yerkiindigung der Gottes- 
gebarerin feiern, so wirst du seeks Monate finden. (Xach 
dem Monde berechnet aber ist es der Zehnte im Monat 
ifisan). Bechnest du nun von bier bis zum 25. Dezember, so 
erbaltst du neun Monate. In dieser Zeit war die Geburt 
unseres Heilandes. Er erschien am 25. Dezember; nach dem 
Monde berechnet aber am 6. Januar; wie der heilige Mar 
Ephriim sagt: „Am Zehnten seine Empfiingnis, am Seebsten 
seine Geburt“. Ifacb dem Monde berechnet, nitmlich, weil die 
Juden in der Bereebnung ibrer Monate und Feste sick des 
Mondes bedienten. Und wie es seeks Monate waren von der 
Empfangnis des Johannis bis zur Empfangnis unseres Hei- 
landes, ebenso aucb von der Geburt Johannis, am 24. Juni, 
bis zur Geburt unseres Herrn, welcbe gesebab am 25. Dezembei', 
findest du seeks Monate. Wiederum aber die Heiden, und die 
Magier, und die Cbaldaer, die den Tierkreis messen, und sick 
der Gesetze der Sterne bedienen, feierten an diesem Tage, am 
25. Dezember ein grofies Best, das Sonnenfest, weil da die 
Sonne wieder umkehrt zum Aufstieg auf die boebste Stufe. 
So war’s ja aucb propbezeit von der groBen Sonne der Ge- 
reebtigkeit, welcbe an diesem berrbeben und beiligen Tag er- 
sebienen ist und gebraebt bat das Geheimnis der Erl5sung, 
und wiederum erboben hat den Menseben auf die boebste 
Stufe und an seine friibere Stelle. Also, unser Herr wurde 
sicberlich am 25. Dezember geboren; nach dem Mond am 
Seebsten des Januar; im Jahr 309 nach grieebiseber Zeit- 
reebnung, und im 41. Jahre des Augustus Caesar. Getauft 
wurde er im Jahr 339, nach dem griecbischen Kalender, und 
im 15. Jabi-e des Kaisers Tiberias, am 6. Januar, nach der 
Sonne; und nach dem Monde fand seine Geburt ebenfalls am 
6. Januar statt, wie aucb fur seine Geburt der Seebste be- 
stimmt war im Monde des Januar. Aus diesem Grund also, 
namlicb der Bereebnung nach dem Monde, da sie vorbanden 
war zur Zeit der Geburt, welcbe mit der Zeit der Taufe iiber- 
einstimmte, so entstand diese Gewobnbeit in den Tagen unserer 
Yorfabren, und man feierte die zwei Feste zusammen, wie Ihr 
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sie feiert, bis zur Zeit des Konigs Arkadius i und des Mar 
Johannes Chrysostomos,^ -vrelche zur selben Zeit lebten. Auf 
einmal nun wurde ein groBe TJntersuchung dariiber veranstaltet. 
Die bedigen Vater urteilten richtig, daB zuerst das Fest der 
beiligen Geburt, und dann das der Erscbeinung sein sollte. 
Von damals bis beute wurden die bedigen Feste der Geburt 
und der Erscbeinung festgesteUt, jedes fur sicb, nacb der 
scbonen Sitte, welcbe die bedigen Vater bestimmten durcb den 
EinfluB des Hedigen Geistes, welcber sie lebrte und weise 
macbte, nacb der Macbt der Wabrbeit und der Genauigkeit 
des Gebeimnisses; wie ja aucb bestimmt war die Zeit der Ge- 
burt unseres Hedandes, und die gdttlicbe Erscbeinung. Dies 
ist das Argument fiir das bedige Fest der Geburt und der 
Erscbeinung (Weibnacbten und Epipbanien),^ -welcbe -wir 
feiern jedes fiir sicb. Diese scbone Sitte ist -wobl begriindet 
und in der katboliscben Kircbe aller Volker akzeptiert. 

§ X. 

Daruber, dafi die Vciter viel Passendes an der kirchlichen Ord- 
nung verdnderten und in der Eirche ohne Yerweis zu^r Oeltung 

hrachten. 

Daruber, daB sie friiber nicbt feierten das Fest Palmarum, 
und nicbt das Osterfest in jedem Jabr, und die Taufe nur alle 
30 Jabre; -wabrend das Fest Palmarum zu keiner Zeit ge- 
feiert -wurde. Desbalb verfaBte der bedige Gregorius, der 
Tbeologe, keine festlicbe Predigt daruber (Palmarum), wie er 
tat tlber Weibnacbten und Epipbanien. Nicbt einmal die 
bedige Cbarwocbe und das Osterfest bielten sie zuerst, auBer 
alle 30 Jabre einmal. Auf einmal verordneten es die Vater 
jedes Jabr am Ende des Fastens; das war sebr scbon; ebenso 
das bedige Fasten von 40 Tagen, jedermann, wann er wollte, 
und in welcber Zeit er’s gerade wunscbte. Die Sacbe der 
Mebrbeit siegt; und siebe, alle cbristlicben Volker feiern das 


1 Ttomischer Kaiser (383 — i08 A. D.). 

2 Chrysostomos (345. 347 — 407). 

* Epipbanien wird zuerst von Clemens von Alexandrien genannt als 
das jabrliche Gedacbtnisfest der Geburt und Taufe Cbristi, -svelcbes am 
6. Januar gefeiert wurde. Im Occident -wurde es spater ein Fest fiir ver- 
scbiedene Ereignisse — Anbetung der Magier, Hochzeit zu Kana, Speisung 
der 3000 usw. 
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lieilige Fest der Geburt, und sie gieben Wasser in den Abend- 
mablswein, indem sie den Keldi der Danksagung mischen; aucb 
nehmen sie Wein und Salz in der Eucharistie. Eins von 
diesen tun jene nicbt, mit vielen andern Dingen. Xicht nur 
feiern sie das Test nicbt an seinem Tage, sondern sie feiern 
es am Sonntag. Es ziemt sicb aber gar nicbt^ dab an ihm 
nocb ein Eest gefeiert werde, auber dem Gediichtnis der Auf- 
erstebung. Deswegen ist dieser Tag grob und nambaft, heilig 
und berrlicb. Wenn aber an diesem Tag ein anderes Test 
veranstaltet wird, so -vverde es gefeiert nach der Ordnung der 
Auferstebung ; Dienst und Gediichtnis der Auferstebung sollen 
nicbt aufboren an ihm. Wegen der grobartigen und berr- 
licben Auferstebung ist es, dab wir ihn beobachten und feier- 
licb und lobpreisend verehren. Also aucb in diesem Stuck 
sind sie nicbt treu, dab sie das Fest am Sonntag feiern. Wenn 
wir aber die heilige Feier am Schlub des Mittwoch und Frei- 
tag anfangen, so baben wir dafiir kriiftige Beweise und wabr- 
baftige Zeugnisse. Erstens, dab das erste Volk, welcbes Gott 
kannte und sowobl nach der Ordnung, Avie nach den Gesetzen 
wandelte, war das A^olk der Kinder Israel. Vom Munde 
Gottes Avurde ibnen anbefoblen durch Mose. dab sie am Abend 
anfangen sollten, ibr Fest zu feiern und ibre Sabbate zu balten, 
und so tun sie bis zum heutigen Tag. Zweitens aber, da der 
Sonntag der Tag der Auferstebung ist, und um 9 Ubr am 
Sabbat beginnt der Sonntag. End das Licbt, welches liber 
Jerusalem berabflob, zeugt und bestiitigt es. Wiederum drittens, 
dab am Cbarfreitag der Kreuzigung, in der Nacbt, in Avelcber 
der Freitag dammert, alle Vblker sebr friib aufsteben und Ge- 
bet und Andenken der beilbringenden Passion begeben; nicbt 
in der Kacbt, die den Freitag bescbliebt; aa cII die Kacbt A’or 
dem Sabbat die der ^'erkiindigung heibt, aaIc die darauffolgende, 
A'or dem Sonntag. die der Auferstebung. Also Avabr ist es, dab 
Avir Tom Abend den niichstfolgendeu Tag bestimmen. Viertens 
aber, dab alle Yolker am Abend A’or dem Fest, oder dem 
Sonntag anfangen, das Fest zu feiern und den Tag des Festes 
zu ebren. Also bestiitigen Avir, dab AAur am Abend AOr dem 
Freitag anfangen, den Tag der erlbsendeu Passion mit Fasten 
und Gebet zu feiern. Ebeuso aucb der Iv/inig oder der 
Kegent, Aveun es gerade passiert, dab er in ein Dorf oder in eine 
Stadt einziebt, da zieben die Leute aus ibm entgegen in feierlicber 
Prozession, mit Pomp und Pracbt, und ebren so seinen Einzug. 
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Wenn er aber aufbriclit, geht er ganz scblicbt, uur ■vvenige 
bemerken seine Abreise. Also tun wir wobl, dab wir zuerst 
den Einzug feiern, rnehi- als den Abschied. So wie wir aucli 
die Geburt unseres Herrn sehi- ebren und vorher fasten; sei 
es nun, dab man 40 Tage fastet, oder 30, oder zwei Wochen, 
oder 25 Tage; woruber eine Menge von Kanones, Lieder und 
Hymnen verfabt sind, aucb Predigteu, und Homilien und 
Weissagungen, mebr als liber den Tag der Himmelfabrt. Denn 
jener ist die Ankunft Gottes bei uns im Fleiscbe; dieser ist 
der Abschied. Eiinftens endlicb, dab jeder vollkommene Tag 
aus Aachtzeit und Tageszeit bestebt, und in 24 Stunden be- 
endigt wird. AVir feiern also den bedigen Tag Freitag in der 
ganzen Xacbt- und Tageszeit von 24 Stunden; von Sonnen- 
untergang vor dem Freitag bis zum folgenden Sonnenuntergang 
vor dem Sabbat. Dock gibt es nocb viele Griinde dafiir, dab 
der Tag oder das Fest bei seinem Eingang mebr als bei seinem 
Ausgang gefeiert wu-d. Also baben wir Recbt darin, dab wir 
die Feier des Freitags bei seinem Eintritt beginnen. 

§ XL 

Dariiber, dafi ein Priester den Bischof segnet, ohwolil der hoher 

steht als jener. 

Es ist bei ibnen eine andere bilfilicbe Sitte, niimlicb, wenn 
ein Bischof zufiillig einem Priester begegnet, sobald der Priester 
vom Bischof gesegnet wordeu ist, segnet der Priester wiederum 
den Bischof und legt die Hand auf sein Haupt. Sag mir: 
Wober bat der Priester die Autoritat, dab er dem Bischof 
etwas geben sollte? Und wenn ein Priester nocb mangelbaft 
und bediirftig ist, dab er von einem Priester den Segen und 
Handauflegung empfange, wie denn weibt er Priester und 
Hiakonen, und beiligt den Myron und den Altar und die 
Kircbe? Das ist eine bablicbe Sitte, und ganz fremd der 
priesterlicbeu Ordnung. Der Bischof mag wobl den Priester 
segnen, sagen die Kanones; aber es ziemt sicb nicbt, dab er 
vom Priester gesegnet wird; aber nocb melu': Xicbt einmal 
von seinem biscliidlicben Genossen, soudern nur von Patriar- 
cben, welcber grober ist als er; well ein Bischof einen audern 
Bischof nicbt ordinieren kann; nicbt einmal ein Patriarch kann 
alleiu ibu ordinieren, wenn nicbt ein andrer Bischof. oder zwei 
mit ilim sein sollten, wie es in den Kanones befoblen ist. Eiii 
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Bischof wird von drei Bischofen ordiniert, oder von zweien, 
mit welchen entweder ein Patriarch, oder Metropolit sein soli. 
Bin Bischof kann viele Priester und Diakonen aUein ordinieren, 
•wenn kein andrer Bischof in seiner Nahe ist. Deswegen ist 
er befugt, Priester und Diakone usw. zu segnen und die Hande 
auf sie zu legen. Der Priester hat aher keine Befugnis, den 
Bischof zu segnen. Das ist haBlich und verkehrt. 

§ XII. 

Dariiber, dafi Hire Bischof e durch Odd und Bestechungen^ 
eingesetst toerden und einer uherbietet den andern, und sie jagen 
einander von der Herde weg. 

Wiederum haben sie was anderes, welches am aller schimpf- 
lichsten ist. Wenn ein Sprengel eines Bischofs hedarf und 
deijenige, der kandidiert, nicht viel Geld giht, so wird er nicht 
erwahlt. Deijenige, welcher Geld hat, wenn er auch schlecht 
ist in seinem Lehenswandel, wil'd herufen und erwahlt eher, 
als der, welcher fromm und tugendhaft ist, aher kein Geld 
giht. Nachdem jemand herufen und erwahlt und zum Sprengel 
gegangen, legt man jedes Jahr eine beliehige Summe Trihut 
auf ihn; und nachdem er ein Jahr oder zwei oder ein wenig 
mehr in dem Sprengel gestanden ist, kommt ein anderer, und 
wenn er ihn 10 oder 20 Denare iiherbietet, wird der erste 
vertrieben und der andere eingesetzt. Und ehenso wird dieser 
uher ein Wedchen vertrieben; ein andi-er kommt, jagt ihn fort 
und nimmt seinen Sprengel. Und so geschieht es, ohne 
Hindernis, dab ein Sprengel eine Menge Bischofe hat; und 
wenn einer den Sprengel erhalt, da iiherlaufen die anderen 
andere Sprengel, damit sie andern ehenso tun. 


§ XIII. 

Auch die Aufsicht der Elditer und Konvente ist ehenso he- 

17 ^ 

schaffen. 

Irgendein Mfinch geht und giht dem Ortsvorsteher Geld, 
oh der Machthaher ein Heide oder ein Chi-ist ist, und reifit 
an sich das Archimandritenamt, das heiBt, die Aufsicht des 


I Noch im 15. Jahrlmndert wurden die Bischofsstiihle an den Hochst- 
bietenden verkauft. Die Kleriker erpressten Geld vom Volk, um die 
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Klosters, was es auct sei, und ist fortan Herr des Platzes und 
Machthaber in allem. Er kauft und verkauft, baut und zer- 
stort, und er macbt zu seinem Erben, wen er will. Er unter- 
wirft seine Mitbrilder wie Sklaren, so dab sie ilberbaupt keine 
Autoritat mit ibm baben in der Leitung des Klosters. Aber 
jeden Tag wird jedem ftir seinen Bedarf Speise gegeben, ein- 
facb und karglicb. Der Abt bebalt, wen er wiU, und jagt fort, 
wen er will. Und die Briider selbst, weil sie im Kloster nicbts 
gelten, laufen bestandig Ton einem Ort zum andern und wecbseln 
von einem Kloster zum andern. Wenn aber uber ein Weil- 
cben ein andrer kommt, und dem Herrn des Ortes mebr Geld 
gibt, wuft er den vorigen hinaus und nimmt seine Stelle. Und 
so stecken sie in dieser Verwirrung obne Ende. 


§ XIY. 

Tiber den Thron des Katholikats, welchen sie durch erbliche fol- 
Nachfolge einander ubertragen, ehenso den erhdbenen Thron ihres 

Fontifikats. 


Icb aber sage, dab das Katbolikat im Irrtum ist, insofern 
einer dem andern uberliefert baben soil durcb erbbcbe Kacb- 
folge; namlicb, dab sie vom Gescblecbt des bedigen Gregorius 
abstammen, welcber sie selbst belebrt babe durcb leiblicbe Y er- 
wandtscbaft. Dies findet man bei keinem cbristlicben Yolke 
mebr, und stebt vielmebr in Widersprucb zu den apostoliscben 
Kanones,! welcbe befeblen, dab kein Biscbof Autoritat besitzt, 
seinen Stuhl einem andern zu vermacben, auber dem, der er- 
wilblt ist vom HeUigen Geist und von der Heiligen Synode ge- 
billigt worden ist. Diese Sitte baben nru’ die Araber, dab bei 
ibnen ein Herrscber, namlicb ein Kalife, durcb erblicbe Kacb- 
folge eingesetzt wird, von denen, die von der Eamilie des 
Mubammed stammen sollen. Bei Cbi'isten findet sicb dies 
ilberbaupt nicbt bei irgendeiner Nation. Sonst wiire es ganz 
in Ordnung, dab die Jerusalemiten bestandig einen von der 


Gelder dafiir aufzubringen. Dariiber erfabren wir auch von Matthaus 
von TJrhai, der die Zustande der armenischen Kirohe am Ende des 11, 
Jahrhunderts als schlecht bezeichnet und auch spezieU von der Bestech- 
ung und von den XJnwvirdigen redet. (Kronik Etschmiadzin, 1898, 
S. 229.) 

' In den apostolischen Kanones war es namlich verboten, dab ein 
Bischof seinen Stuhl irgend jemand verraachen kann. 
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Familie des Jakobus, des Bruders unseres Herrn, als Oberhaupt 
einsetzte (jener Jakobus war dort der erste Patriarch); oder 
Ton der Familie des Matthaus, welcher ihnen das Evangelium 
Terkiindigte und auch ganz Palastina. Und ehenso den An- 
tiochenern und Aramaern geziemt einer von der Familie des 
Petrus; den Ephesern, von Johannes; den Edessenern, von 
Addai; den Bewohnern von Indien, von Thomas; und den 
iibrigen Volkern, welche das Evangelium gelehrt wurden, von 
der Familie dessen, der sie zuerst belehrte. Das ist gar nicht 
moglich, noch ist es ahzuleiten vom apostolischen Gebrauch. 

§ XY. 

tiber Priester, tvelche ordiniert werden, ohne dafi sie eine Stelle 

haben. 

Ebenso, wenn sie einen Priester einsetzen, nehmen sie von 
ihm grofie Bestechung und entlassen ihn, dah er umherirre 
und diene, wo er will. Sie ordinieren ihn also nicht tiber ein 
bestimmtes Heiligtum, wie es in den Kanones befohlen ist; 
auch ist seine Stelle ganz unbekannt. 

§ XVI. 

Tiber die Art des BeJcenntnisses hei ihnen, welche nicht schon ist. 

18 “ 

Wiederum aber beziiglich des Bekenntnisses, dessen sie sich 
nicht bedienen, ivie es ordnungsgemah ist. Aber es stehen da 
niedergeschrieben alle Arten der Siinde, welche in der Welt 
getan und auch nicht getan werden. Wenn jemand seine 
Siinden bekennen und sich bekehren will, so sitzt der Priester 
da und verliest ihm alle, die er je getan und auch nie getan 
hat, ja sogar solche, wovon er nie gehiirt und welche nie in 
seinen Sinn gekommen waren; und dabei kampft mit ihm der 
hose Gedanke von diesen Dingen, welche er hbrte, welche nun 
existierten und geschrieben standen, und die er auch lernte zu 
tun. Wiederum aber auch der Priester, der solch schiindliche 
•Arten von Siinden verliest, der tlberhaupt auch niemanden 
hat, der sie anhiirt, so kommen sie in seinen Sinn und Schaden 
ihm viel, indem sie seinen Sinn verstiiren, und bestiindig halten 
sie sich auf in seinen Gedankeu. 

Wiederum hat ihr Bekenntnis und ihre Lehre viel Ahnliches 
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mit der Hiiresie der Xovatianer,i welche nicht annehmen die 
Bekelirung von der Silnde. Und wenn irgendein Kleriker in 
Hurerei, im Betrug, oder in Begierde und WoUust des Leibes 
gefallen ist, wenn er, wie David und Manasse,^ BuBe tut 
durchs ganze Leben, wird er docb nie wieder aufgenommen in 
das Amt, Avorin er einst stand. Wie (sagen sie) ein glasernes 
Gefafi, wenn es zerbrochen ist, nicbt wieder zusammengefiigt 
und ineinander gepafit wird, Avie es einmal war, so ist’s mit 
dem Menschen, der seinen Leib verunreinigt hat, er kann niclit 
wieder sein, was er Avar. So sagen sie. Es Aviderlegt sie die 
Siinderin, welche angenommen wurde, begleitete bestandig den, 
der alles beiligt, und im Evangelium geriihmt wurde als Pre- 
digerin des Evangeliums.* Und der ZoUner, welcber gerecbt- 
fertigt wurde, ward ein Apostel, und stieg auf und Avuxde er- 
hobt zum Rang der ZAVulfe, und scbrieb das beilige Evangelium. 
Wiederum auch David, nacb seiner unreinen Begierde, und 
seinem Ehebrucb und verbrecberischen Mordtat, wiu'de durcb 
die BuBe erbobt zur hiichsten Stufe der Propbetie, und er 
wurde genannt; Herz Gottes und Vater Cbristi. Und so aucb 
die anderen Siinder, Avelcbe sicb bekebrten und angenommen 
wiu'den, die Avieder aufstiegen und ibren Rang und ibren Dienst 
einnabmen, 

Aber eine Mengo von ibnen crlauben nicbt. daB solcbe (be- 
kebrte Sunder) am Jlysterion Cbristi teilnebmen. Also kommt 
es Tor, daB einer eine Zeit von 20, 30, 40 und .50 Jahren 
bleibt, obne iiberbaupt je teilzunebmen am beiligen Kelcb. 
Aucb von der Ordming der Pricster und Moncbe, Ideiben 
ebenso mancbe jabrelang, obne duB sic teilnebmen; dazu Aucle 
der Biscbofe. AViederum gibt es vide Biscbiife, Avelcbe kein 
Opfer briiigeu, oder teilnebmen an den beiligen Sakramenten; 
jedocb ordinicrt man Priester, Ivircbeii und Altiire Aveibt man 
ein. man tauft, und segiiet und aucb das iibrigc. Diese groBe 
Dummbeit ist docb Avunderbar. AVer nicbt Aveit ist. Gaben 
zu opfern, Avie sollte der Aviii’dig sun, einen Priester zii ordi- 
nieren, dali er opfern kann? Oder einen Altar (eiuzuAveiben), 
Avorauf das siihnende Opfer dargebracbt und vollendet Avird? 


* Aovatian (c. 200 — 25.5). 

- Ataiiaase 2 Chr. 33 : 13. 

> Matt. 26 : 13. 

23 
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§ XTII. 

foi. liber die Heuclielei. 

19 “ 

Wiederum ist bei ihnen eiu Anderes, daB all ihr Yerkehr, 
ihr LebeBswandel uiid ihre Tiltigkeit mit Geprange und 
Ostentation, nicht in Y'ahiheit und Aufrichtigkeit ist. AuBer- 
licli und vor den Leuten zeigeu sie sick gerecht, Akstinenzler, 
Xaziriier, keusck und keilig; aber inwendig ist ihre Lebens- 
weise liederlicb. Uber sie ist vollbracbt die Bescbuldigung, die 
im bedigen Evangelium stebt. 

§ XVIII. 

Dariiber, dafi sie nicht teilnehmen am heiligeai Abendmahl, ivenn 
sie (Mbnche) warden, wie wir tun. 

Diese scbeinbaren Mdncbe, in ilu-en Gewilndern, sind eigent- 
licb keine INIoncbe; man biilt nicbt einmal geistlicben Gesang 
und Gebet ilber sie. Aber jeder einzelne, wenn es ihm paBt, 
legt das Monchsgewaud an, und iBt Fleiscb zu jeder Zeit ohne 
Hindernis oder MaB. Aber vollkommene Moncbe, nicbt einer 
unter tausend ist bei ibnen zu finden; der den Talar genommen 
biitte mit Gebeten und geistlicben Lobgesiingen nacb der 
Ordnung der Tonsur. 


§ XIX. 

Dariiber, dafi sie nicht achten auf das Patenamt bei der heiligen 

Taufsalbung. 

liber die Sacbe des Patenamtes bei der beiligen Taufe 
Yieles verwirren sie und acbten nicbt die Ebre des beiligen 
Myron. Wer (den) Taufling annimmt, nimmt ihn im beiligen 
Yertrag als seinen Sobn, oder seinen Bruder, usw. Sie wabren 
ilberhaupt nicbt die Ordnung. Jedermann nimmt you der 
Taufe weg den Sobn seines Bruders, oder den Sobn seiner 
Scbwester, und die iibrigen seiner Yerwandten. 

§ XX. 

Uber das Fest der Geburt. 

■fiber das Eest der beiligen Geburt, welches sie nicht gleicb- 
wie jedermann feiern, sondern dabei ihre eigentiimliche Sitte 
balten, apart you alien Yolkern, welcbe den Gekreuzigten 
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verehren. Sie waren nicht die ersten, die das Evangelium ak- 
zeptierten, daB sie uun wiinsclien, ihr Eigenes aufzurichten, 
und die Gewohnkeit, welche sie empfingen Ton den Aposteln, 
preiszugeben. Sie waren im Gegenteil die allerletzten, die 
an das Evangelium glaubten, durcli den heiligen Gregorius im 
Jahi'e 863 des Alexander. Kackdera sie Christen geworden 
wai’en, kamen viele Synoden zustande in der AVelt; und alles 
was sie heschlossen und iiherlieferten, wurde angenommen und 
angeordnet in der Kirche der Syrer, Griechen, Eiimer, Agypter 
Xuhier, Athiopier und Inder, der fernen Lander; wie auch hei 
den Anbaren, welche im Inneru des Landes und ihre Jiachbarn 
sind; und bei den Alanen, welche im Xorden von diesen 
wohnen; bei den Chazaren und Eussen (-welche Sky then sind), 
und bei den Engarn, Eulgareu und Balkern, und den iibrigen 
Yolkern und Natiouen, welche glaubten an die evangelische 
Botschaft. All diese feiern das Fest der Geburt (Weihnachts- 
fest) am selben Tag. am 25. Dezember, und Epiphanien am 
selben Tage, am 6. Januar. Wie kommt es nun, dab jene (die 
Armenier) so verschieden sind von alien anderen? Nur sie 
feiern die Gebui't und Erscheinung am selben Tag ; und wenn 
sie behaupten, dab das eine alte Sitte ist, so auch die Alt- 
vordern gepflegt haben, so behaupten wir; viele von den 
fruheren Gebrauchen sind von den Yiltern und Lehrern ge- 
andert worden, wie wir obeu zeigten im Briefe des Patriarchen, 
des Mar Johannes.' Yieles ist abgeschafft worden, und vieles 
wurde erneuert. So hat man abgeschafft, dab man sich taufen 
liibt 30 Jahre alt. Auch dies, dab Bischofe Weiber und 
Kinder batten, als sie in der Welt (Laien) waren; spaterhin 
schickten sie die Erauen weg und wurden Bischiife, wie auch 
euer Gregor und viele. End dies, dab sie dienende Erauen 
ordinierten, welche salbten die Erauen, welche mit uns waren. 
End vieles wie dieses hat man auch eimeuert. Zum Beispiel 
das, dab sie junge Kinder taufen; und das, dab sie jedes Jahr 
die Passion und Ostern (Passah) feiern; und dies, dab alle 
Menschen, welche das heilige Kreuz verehren, fasten sollen 40 
Tage zusammen vor Ostern; da fiilher jeder 40 Tage fastete, 
wann es ihm beliebte im Jahr. Sie erneuert en auch Palmarum, 
welches tiberhaupt nicht mehr gefeiert w'urde, und das Laub- 


1 Hier steht also ausdriicklich, daC nicht das ganze Sohreiben von Joh. 
Barschuschan ist. Siehe Vorwort, p. 2. 
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fol- Mittenfest auf dem Berg Tabor. Auch das heilige Weihnachts- 
fest ordneten sie in seiner Zeit, mit vielem Examinieren, und 
Forschen Ton rielen, und Berechnungen, welcbe mit grofiter 
G-enauigkeit und mit Erlaubnis des hedigen Geistes ausgefixlirt 
wurden. 


§ XXI. 

Tiber die Wahrung des jiidischen Gesetzes. 

Dariiber, dab die ersten Christen viele Gebrauche der jiidi- 
dischen Gesetzesbeobachtung hielten, welche die beiligen Apostel 
und ihre Jiinger aufboben und entfernten sicb von ihnen; 
obwohl sie die Sitte dieses Eestes, nacb Bereclinung des Mondes, 
festhielten nacb Ordnung der Juden, welcbe Mondmonate 
baben. Sie akzeptieren durcb Tradition, dab unser Herr ge- 
boren wurde am Secbsten im Monat Januar; und ebenso getauft 
wm'de am Secbsten des Monats Januar. Und sie feierten das Fest 
jedes Jabr am Secbsten des Monats. Am Abend zwar feierten sie 
das Fest in Betblebem; und gleicb darauf bracben sie auf von 
Betblebem und stiegen binab zum Jordan, und die ganze 
Nacbt qualten sie sicb mit Killte und Kegen und Sebnee, vie 
foi. es im Winter an der Tagesordnung ist. Am Morgen feierten 
21* sie dann Tauffest am Jordan. So taten sie bis zur Zeit des 
Mar Johannes Goldmund (Cbrysostomus), in den Tagen des 
Konigs Arkadius, des Vaters Theodosius, des Jiingeren. Zu 
der Zeit wurden einige in Jerusalem vom Heiligen Geiste ge- 
trieben, dab sie eine Untersuchung und ein Diktum liber die 
Gescbichte der Feste verlangten, welcbe niebt geziemend ver- 
voUkommt seien; da man erstens das Fest der Gebmt am 
Abend in Betblebem feierte, und dann in aller Eile und Er- 
schilpfung aufbrach in derselben Xacht, bis zum Jordantlub 
(ging), und am Morgen Tauffest feierte, ebenso in Eile; dann 
elite man zuriick nacb Jerusalem, um das Fest des Stepbanus 
zu feiern, da, wo er gesteinigt und begraben wurde; well man 
nacb den herrlicben Festen der Geburt und Taufe das des 
Stepbanus feierte. Und sie forsebten nacb, und stellten Unter- 
suebungen an, iiber die Sache. Sie schickten daber Schreiben 
an die Patriarcben, welcbe damals in Bom, Konstantinopel, 
Alexandrien, Antioebien und den tibrigen beriibmten Orten 
standen; und ilberall hatte man deswegen Synoden, und die 
Sacbe wurde genau untersucht und sorgfiiltig dariiber nacb- 
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geforscht von alien Weisen und G-elelirten, welclie damals 
lebten und sicb darauf verstanden, die Zeiten und die Ge- 
scbicbte zu bei-ecbnen. TJnd sie gingen zuriick in der Be- 
rechnung der Monate und Jabre und fanden, dab das Jabr, 
in welcbem unser Herr geboren wurde, das 309. Jabr der 
Griecben ist; und sie fanden, dab der Anfang des Monats 
Kanun II. (Januar) am 20. Tag des Kanun I. (Dezember) 
nacb der Sonnenrecbnung fiel; also am 25. in diesem (Sonnen-) 
Monat waren es seeks Tage im Monde, welcber als IMond des 
Januar gereebnet wurde. Sie bestiltigten genau, dab am 25. 
Dezember nacb der Sonne unser Herr geboren uurde in diesem 
Jabr. Am selben Tage nun feierten die Heideu das grobe 
Sonnenfest, weil gerade zu der Zeit, am 24. und 25. im Monat, 
die Jabresvende ist. Icb sage im Dezember, Miirz, Juni und 
September. Die 'NVeude des Kanun, -weil die Sonne gen Siideu 
sinkt bis zum Eande des niedrigsten Grades, und dann vom 
25. fiingt sie wieder an, zu steigen. Da macben sie ein grobes 
Preudenfest, genannt Fest der Sonne, welcbe bildlicb vorstellt 
und s}Tnbolisiert die grobe Sonne der Gerechtigkeit, welcbe 
bereit war an diesem Tag zu ersebeinen. Die Cbristeu gingen 
zu diesem Fest der Heiden und verunreinigten sicb bei ibren 
Opfern. Daraufbin ordneten die Vater an und bestimmten 
alle zusammen einmiltig, dab am 25. Dezember, nacb der 
Sonne, das heilige Fest der Geburt gefeiert werde, und abge- 
schaffl werde die Bereebnung nacb dem Monde, da sie steigt 
und fiillt, und ungenau ist; namlicb darin, dab die Summe der 
zwolf Mond-Monate etlicbe Tage weniger ist als die der zwblf 
Sonnenmonate des Jabres; weil der Mond immer wecbselnd 
ab- und zunimmt, und niebt wie die Sonne bestaudig ist, 
welcbe uberbaupt niebt wecbselt, weder ab- nocb zunimmt, 
damit sie die grobe Sonne, Cbi’istum, symbolisiere; welcber, 
obwobl er Fleiscb an sicb nabm und Menscb wurde und sicb 
selbst entauberte, dennocb sicb nie veriinderte, oder ab- oder 
zugenommen biltte. Soviel uber die heilige Geburt. 

§ XXII. 

Wiederum untersuchten und herechneten auch die heiligen Vater, fel. 
daji unser Herr im 30. Jahr getauft wurde, welches das 339. 22 ** 
der Griecben ist, und im 15. Jabr des Kaisers Tiberius, welcber 
die Stadt Tiberias am galilaiscben Meer baute, wo der Jordan 
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entspringt; darin hat er hildlich prophezeit iiher die feste 
Stadt der heiligen Taufe, welche 2 u jener Zeit gehaut und he- 
festigt wurde am geistlichen Jordanflusse. TJnd sie fanden 
durch genaue Berechnung, da& in diesem Jahr der Anfang 
des Mond-Monats Januar mit dem des Sonnenmonats zusammeu 
fiillt, i. e., der Sechste nach dem iVIond war gleich mit dem 
Sechsten nach dem Sonnenmonat. Da ordneten sie an, dali 
Epiphanien an dem Tag sein sollte, welcher der Sechste im 
Sonnenmonat Januar ist, und ahgeschalift sei die Berechnung 
nach dem Monde (Mondkalender). Nachdem also festgelegt 
wurde, wie es sich gehdrt, genau und unnhertrcfflich, die 
Chronologic dieser heiligen Feste von den lieiligen Yatern und 
den Patriarchen, welche vcrsammelt waren mit Ubereinstim- 
mung des Heiligen Geistcs, da schriebcn sie und sandtcn nach 
Jerusalem und all den anderen Gegeudeu diese Bestimmuugen, 
welche von ihnen unter der INIitwirkung des Heiligen Geistes 
verfafit worden waren. Seitdem ist diese schone Ordnung ge- 
feiert worden in alien Kirchen aller Xationen und Zungen, 
ebenso auch das iheilige Fest, Palmarum; damals wurde es 

23 * * ^ . . 

festgesetztjund angeordnet unter Mitwirkung desHeiligenGeistes. 

Seit jener Zeit habeu sich die Christen uie wieder des Mond- 
kalenders hedient, um ein Fest zu bestimmen; das (!)sterfest 
ausgenommen, welches ohne Zweifel mit dem Passah der Juden 
iibereinstimmen sollte; i. e. der 14. Tag im Monat Xisan, der 
Tag, an welchem man feierte das Gediichtnis des Auszugs aus 
Agypten, und des Wiirgengels, welcher schonend vorbeifuhr, 
und an den Tiiren voriiberging, wo man ein Lamm geopfert 
hatte. L nd man erinnert sich dieser Diuge am heiligen Sabbat 
des Passion, weil an ihra, am Passah der Juden und am 14. 
Tage, an welchem das Lamm geopfert wurde, wurde geopfert 
das hedige Lamm Gottes am Querhalken des Kreuzes. 

Es geschah aber im Sonnenmonat am 25. Marz, an dem 
Tage, an welchem seine Empfanguis verkiindigt worden war, 
da gab er seinen Geist auf. IJnd auch bei Bbmern und 
Griechen wird diese Geschichte aufhewahrt und niederge- 
schrieben im Kodex der Feste. 

Unter sclirift: 

Ignatius, Patriarch von Antiochien, genannt Matthaus, im 
Jahr 1111 nach der Liste der 133. der J akobitischen Patriar- 
chen, Matthiius aus Mardin. 
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B. Zusdtze aus verschiedenen Qtiellen. 

1 . 

Wiederum eine Rede des Lehrers Mar Jdqob viber Wasser. 

Die Lammer verehren das lebendige Lamm Giottes, -^’elclies 
ein Opfer war, das sie you Opfern befreit. Gott bat voUendet 
das Sakrameut (der Opfer) mit dem Opfer seines Sobnes, 
Welches die Opfer und aucb die Libationen der Viilker sym- 
bolisierten. Xacbdem er eiu groBes Opfer geworden ist flu’ die 
Siinder, wird eiu andi-es Opfer, yon seiner Zeit bis jetzt, nicbt 
angenommeu. 

Die beutige Kircbe ist docb nicbt jiidiscb, daB sie Opfer 
briicbte, auBer das Opfer des Leibes und Elutes des Sobnes 
Gottes, wie sie belebrt wui'de vom Eingcbornen. der seinen 
Leib bracb. Und nicbt wird wiederum ein anderes Opfer 
verlangt auBer diesem. Die Saki-amente sind yollkommeu, und 
nicbt sind wiederum beute Opfer (nil tig), da dor Sobn Gottes 
geopfert wui'de auf dem Altar, am Querbalken (Kreuz). W er 
aber eiu anderes Opfer vertritt, ist nicbt vom Herrn, da beute 
nicbt mebr animaliscbe Opfer gebracbt werden sollen. Wenn 
nun ein Menscb sicb yerirrt und ein Opfer bringt wie der 
Jude, so yerleugnet er also all die Passion des Eingeborenen. 

Jeder, der erliist ist mit dem Opfer des Sobnes Gottes, wird 
nicbt einfiibien Opfer, damit er nicbt verurteilt werde von der 
Gerecbtigkcit (justitia). Kein Menscb opfert beute ein Lamm 
fiir seine Ubertretuug, da Gott selbst abgescbafft bat die 
Opfer mit seinem Opfer. Cbristus zuerst opferte sicb selbst 
auf Golgatba, und bat weggetau die Opfer und stibnte die 
Siinden der Opfernden. AVenn man nun opfert nacb dem 
Tode des Sobnes Gottes, so ist das A'erleugnung der Leiden 
des Sobnes. Eliebe fort vom Opfer, welcbes dicb von Gott 
entfremdet, entledigt dicb aucb vom Zeicben der Taufe, wiiscbt 
von db' das (31, mit welcbem du gezeicbnet bist. und vermengt 
dicb mit den Juden, welcbe den Sobn getiitet baben. AVenn 
du opferst, bast du Teil mit den Juden, die den Sobn ge- 
kreuzigt baben und bracbten Opfer, ivelcbe ibn nicbt aner- 
kennen. 

Der Jude wartet bis jetzt, daB der Alessias komme, und 
bringt Opfer, um mit einem Bilde darzustellen, wie er kommt. 
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Wer aber heute noch Opfer bring! mit Yorsatz, der ist ein 
Jude und verlafit die Ordnung des Eingebornen. JYenn nun 
ein Priester Salz nimmt, uni es zu segnen, damit er das Opfer 
essen kann \or der Zeit der Opferung, so wisse solcher Priester, 
dab er sick unter die Kreuziger miscbt, der Elende; und 
auch das Priestertum des Sobnes Gottes wird von ibm ge- 
nommen. AVer die Haut und auch das Eett des Lammes 
nimmt, verkauft damit den Solm Gottes und mifibraucht seine 
Erlaubnis. Und der Elende schliefit sich damit dem Gesetz 
des Judentums an; und der Herr des vermischten Opfers, 
sein Teil ist mit dem Satan. Der Sohn Gottes hat abgeschafft 
die Opfer, damit sie nie wieder gebracht werden; wer denn 
erkiihnt sich, sie heute noch zu bringen? AUeun jemand wagt, 
ein Opfer zu bringen und verachtet das Gebot, so entfremdet 
er sich alien Geheimnissen des Eingebornen. Siehe zu, du 
Kluger, u eun ein Mensch irrt und bringt Opfer, dab du nicht 
issest von dem Geopferten und dich verunreinigst. AYenn du 
ein Opfer siehst, halte dich fern ron seiner A’erunreinigung, 
bekreuzige dich mit dem schimmernden Kreuze, und rtihre es 
nicht an. Fern sei es dir, O Kirche, dab heute noch ein 
anderes Opfer in dir geschehe, auber dem Leibe und dem 
Piute des Sohnes auf deinem Altar. Das ist das Opfer, welches 
Jesus fill- dich bestimmte, als er dich erloste. Siehe zu, dab 
du kein andres Opfer darbringst auber diesem. Er opferte sich 
auf Golgatlia fiir die Stinder; wer also ein anderes Opfer bringt, 
wird nicht angenommen. Aber die Juden leugnen, dab der 
Sohn Gott sei. Deswegen bringen sie Opfer, da sie ihn nicht 
kennen. Die Gemeinde des Sohnes verwirft Opfer, da sie nicht 
in ihr sein sollen; da sie aufblickt zum Herrn, welcher ein 
Opfer wui'de, damit er die Opfer abschaffte. Und sein Leib 
und sein Pint opfert er allezeit auf ihrem Altar, wie er sie 
auch lehrte als er seinen Leib brach und ihn seinen Jiingern 
gab. Am besten ist es filr den, der heute Opfer bringt, dab 
er auch den Sohn verleugnet und halt sich gut mit den Juden. 
Es gibt nur ein Opfer, womit die ganze AVelt gestihnt wurde. 
A erflucht ist der, der nach diesem ein Opfer bringt. Die Ge- 
meinde verwii'ft den, der heute Opfer bringt, und nimmt ihn 
nicht auf, da er ihren Diensten fremd ist. 
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2 . 

Von eiyier Anzahl von Lehrern und rechtgldiibigen Vdtern. 

1. Mar Ephrdm. 

Ein jeder, der heutzutage Opfer bringt fiir einen Verstorbenen; 
der Yerstoi’bene wird damit Terdammt, und die, welche es essen, 
werden dadurch verunreinigt. Der Priester, welcher Salz 
segnet und gibt es dem Opfernden, damit er es esse, und ver- 
langt Ton ibm den Zebnten, ist ein zweiter Kaipbas, welcber 
unsern Herrn ans Kreuz scblug, damit die Zebnten nicht ab- 
gescbatft wiii'den. — Jeder, der beute ein Lamm opfert, nacb 
jenem ersten, bat keinen Anteil mebr an dem ersten, und 
leugnet den, welcber gekreuzigt wurde. Wer beute ein (ge- 
opfertes) Lamm ifit, scbafft ab jenes Passablamm. AVie ein 
toter Leib leer ist von der Seele, welcbe in ibm wobnte, so ist 
aucb ungesauertes Brot frei von dem Innewobnen des Hedigen 
Geistes. IS’icbt im toten Leibe ist die Seele, und im unge- 
sliuerten Brot ist nicbt der Hedige Geist. — Es ist den Ge- 
niefienden besser, sie essen ein totes und ersticktes Lamm, als 
■wie ein Lamm, in ivelcbem die Leugnung der Juden versteckt 
ist. — Es ist besser, er esse todbringendes Gift, welcbes den 
Korper aUein totet, als dati er opfere Ungesauertes und reinen 
Wein als eine Opfergabe. 


3. 

Mar Ishaq. 

Ein totes Opfer ist nicbt lebendig macbend fiir diejenigen, 
die in Cbristo scblafen, Ocbsen und Scbafe, die am Todes- 
tage fiir die Toten geopfert werden, gereicben denen, die sie 
essen, zur Yerdammnis, und den Yerstorbenen bringen sie Qua- 
len. — ■ Ein totes Opfer macbt nicbt lebendig die, die in Siinden 
gestorben sind. Mit dem Blute der Tiere werden beute die 
Yerstorbenen nicbt erlost. — Und mit dem Priester, Avelcber 
Salz segnet, sollst du nicbt im Gebet steben, damit nicbt die 
Engel dicb scbelten, wenn sie ibn in Gebenna stiu’zen. 

4. 

Von dem Lehrer Mar Ja’qob. 

Scblecbter als ein Heide ist, wer beute ein Lamm opfert; 
Oder Ungesauertes als Hostie anfaucbt am Opferbeiligtum. 
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Jeder, der beute ein Lamm oder Ungesauertes darbringt, rer- 
leugnet den Vater, welcher seinen Sohn opferte, damit er ein 
Opfer sei. 


5 . 

Der feurige Ignatius. 

Wir beobachten die Nacbt des Mittwocb, weil in ibr unser 
Herr den Aposteln oifenbarte betreffs seines Leidens, und sie 
gerieten in Aufregung vor Kummer. Wir beobacbten die 
iSTacbt des Freitags, weil in ibr unser Herr von den Juden 
gefangen genommen wurde, und auf die Wange gescblagen von 
dem Knecbt des Hobenpriesters; und sie fesselten ibn an die 
Saule. Wir geben frei die Hacbt des Samstags, weil in ibr 
Erleicbterung wurde alien Seelen der Verst orbenen, die im 
Totenreicb waren, als unser Herr zu ibnen binabstieg. 

6 . 

Gregorius Thaumaturgus. 

Nicbt kann ein Christ die Xacbt des Mittwocb und Freitag 
aufgeben, obne rerdammt zu wmrden mit denen, die unsern 
Herrn fesselten in der Hacbt des Freitags und ibn Pilatus 
tiberlieferten. Und die, w-elcbe die Hacbt des Samstags wacben, 
werden verdammt mit denen, Avelcbe die Heine der Eiiuber 
brachen, damit der Sabbat nicbt gescbiindet Avtirde, und sie 
TOm Gesetz Yerdammt wiirden. 


7 . 

Johannes sagt: 

Solange die Welt tot w'ar, opferte man Ungesauertes, weil 
Ungesauertes tot ist. Seitdem aber Cbristus gekommen ist, 
welcher das Leben ist, opfern AAur gesauert Brot, welcbes 
Leben ist, zum Beweis der Wiederkunft Cbristi. 

8 . 

Dionysius sagt: 

Es findet sicb durcbaus nicbt, dab eins von den Sakramenten 
des Priestertums vollkommen Aviire, auber AAmnn die gottlicbe 
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Eucharistie hinzu kommt. End keine Priester sind mit Gott 
yerbunden, wenn die Opfergabe nicbt geopfert wird, dnrch 
welche die Ordination eigentlicb vollzogen wird. An diesen 
Dingen also haben die Armenier keinen Anted. Es lindet 
sich nicbt, dafi scit der Kreuzigung unseros Herrn Ungesiluer- 
tes, Oder ein Lamm geopfert wurde als Opfergabe; und jeder, 
der sie ojjfert, ist nocb ein Jude und wartet auf das Kommen 
des Messias. Ein Christ, welcber 40 Tage vorbeigehen lafit, 
ohne Teilnahme der Eucharistie ohne Grund, ist nach seinem 
Tode nicht wiirdig, dab fiir ihn gebracht werde eine Opfer- 
gabe, da er im Leben sich selbst ausgeschlossen hat von der 
Gemeinschaft der Sakramcnte. Und wiederum sagt er: Kicht 
soli teilnehmen lassen ein Priester jemanden ohne Bekenntnis, 
.ob er treu ist im Glauben, oder nicht. 

9. 

Mar Severus. 

Hab Acht, o Christ, dab nicht dein Heil mit den Juden 
ist. Wenn du filr einen Yerstorbenen die Eaulnis der toten 
Tiere issest, bedenke, mein Lieber, was Basilius der Grobe 
tat, mit dem Manne, der Fleisch essen lieb fur seinen toten 
Sohn. Auch den Priester, der von jenem Ochsenlleisch ab, 
setzte er vom Priestertum herab.und legte auf ihn ein siebenjiihriges 
Fasten; und auf den Glaubigen, der das Opfer brachte, ein 
dreijiihriges; und auf jeden, der davon gegessen hatte, ein ein- 
jilhres Fasten. Also, es soil iiberhaupt nicht geschehen, dab 
ein Christ flir einen Yerstoi'benen Fleisch ibt. 

10 . 

Rabbula von Edessa, 

Nicht sollen die Geistlichen, namlich die Priester und Dia- 
konen und Glaubigen, beim Gedilchtnis der Yerstorbenen 
Fleisch essen, noch ^Yein trinken. Bonst, anstatt einer trauern- 
den Seele, welche Gnade sucht fiir den Yerstorbenen, lachen 
sie, scherzen und ziirnen Gott. Anstatt, dab das Herz fleht, 
besitzen sie ein hartes und geiziges Herz, und werden Genossen 
der Juden, welche unsern Herrn gekreuzigt haben, damit or 
ihi’e Opfer nicht abschaffte. Denn die Juden, wie die Heiden, 
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nennen den Gedachtnisritus ihrer Toten ,,Opfer‘-; wir aber 
,,Wachen“, weil beimWachen kein Fleiscb ist, sondern Speise, 
welcbe den Christen ziemt, wobei keine Faulnis der toten Tiere 
ist. TJnd wie die Christen ron den Juden und Heiden ge- 
trennt sind durch den Glauben, so ziemt es sicb, dab bei ibren 
Gedachtnisfesten man sicb trennt von ihnen; weil die Heiden 
und Juden Opfer, die Christen aber Vigilien und Opfergaben 
baben. 


11 . 

Jdqoh von Edessa. 

Das Volk der Armenier vom Anfang der "Welt lebt obne 
Gesetz. Von ihnen kommt weder ein Lebrer, nocb ein Ein- 
siedler, nocb ein Gelebrter. Daber kommt es auch, dab fremde 
Lebi-er Tiber sie die Macht gehabt und sie vom Glauben der 
'Wabrbeit abgebracbt baben. Einige ibrer Lebrer sind einer- 
seits Juden, einige, andrerseits, Pbantasten. Deswegeu folgen 
sie den Juden darin, dab sie Lamm und TJngesauertes und 
reinen "SVein opfern und Salz segnen; wodurcb sie Gott far 
unrein erklaren — als ob er Unreines gescbaffen batte! da er 
doch sagt; „Xicbts, das zum Munde eingebt, verunreinigt den 
Menschen.“ Den Chalcedoniern folgen sie darin, dab sie mit 
ibren Eingern das Kreuz machen und bekennen zwei Xatm’en, 
obne es zu wissen. Und den Ifestorianern folgen sie darin, 
dab sie den ganzen Vorderarm von recbts nacb links voriiber- 
geben lassen. Den Arabern folgen sie darin, dab sie drei 
Kniebeugungen macben gegen Siiden, wenn sie opfern, oder 
bescbneiden; und andere Dinge nocb scbbmmer als diese tun 
sie. Und den Heiden folgen sie darin, dab sie jedenfalls, vrenn 
jemand stirbt, Opfer fiir ibn darbringen; und sie beleidigen 
bauptsacblich darin Gott, weil es nicbt dem Glaubigen von 
Gott erlaubt ist, fiir einen Toten zu opfern am Todestage, 
oder Eleisch zu essen am Tag seines Gedacbtnisfestes. Des- 
Tvegen ist dies ein beidniscber Braucb und der beiligen Kircbe 
fremd. 


12 . 

Mar Johannes. 

In diesen acbt Tagen der Passion unseres Herrn ist es nicbt 
recbt, fiir den Christen, dab er Ungesauertes esse, (damit er 
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nicM mit den Juden verdammt werde), es sei denn aus Not- 
wendigkeit der Eeise; weil, gerade wie das Essen von Gesauei-- 
tem qualt die Juden am Sabbat des Ungesauerten, welches die 
Juden am Tage der Passion machen, so betriibt es den Heiligen 
Geist und die Engel, (wenn wii’ Engesauertes essen). Denn 
nicbt eine kleine Eeindschaft ist zwiscben uns und den Juden. 
Gott, unsern Herrn, baben sie gekreuzigt. Also jeder Glaubige, 
der eins der jiidischen Gesetze halt, oder an ibren Braucben 
teilnimmt (ausgenommen dies, das er in den Schriften der 
heiligen Propbeten best), wird bestraft von unserm Herrn. 
Hie wieder soli der Glaubige sicb nabern den jtidischen Ge- 
braucben, ob klein oder groB, weil sie Gott getdtet baben. 

13. 

Gregorms, welcher die Armenier helehrte. 

Hacbdem er Katholikus durcb Leontius, Patriarch von Eom, 
geworden war, lebi-te er viele Yi'dker. Da nabm er Priester 
und Diakone von Sebaste in Kappadokien und ging in alle 
Gegenden und lehrte bis nacb Tarun und alien Stiidten der 
Armenier; und er kam nacb Amid und Hisibis und Persien 
und Cborasan, bis zu den Grenzen der Alanen; und wenn 
immer er predigte, weissagte er iiber das "V'olk der Annenier, 
indem er sagte: ..Hack kurzer Zeit werden zu ibnen kommen 
fremde Lelu'er, die der Glaubenswabrbeit abbold sind, und 
werden sie abwendig mac ben von der Predigt der Apostel; 
und, wegen ibrer Herzensbartigkeit, da sie sicb von der AYabr- 
beit nicbt iiberzeugen lassen, wird es zum letzten scblimmer 
mit ibnen als zum ersten“. Und siebe da, seine AVeissagung 
war aus der AVabrbeit; weil er je 40 Tage fastete, wie aucb 
Moses und Elias, und auf ibm war die Gabe der AVeissagung. 
Zu seiner Zeit wurde aucb Koustantin glaubig. der siegreicbe 
Konig, und eins wurde der Glaube an Cbristum allerorts. 
Desbalb riibmten sicb die Armenier des Gregorius, welcber sie 
belebrt batte, weil er von Eusebius in Caesarea gelebrt worden 
war; und die Handauflegung, welche er empfing von Leontius, 
dem Patriarcben, gescbab in Eom. Der Sobn Gregors, Ary- 
stus, war auf der Synode der 318 Abater (Nicaa). Und er 
nabm von ibr die Kanones und die Glaubenssiitze und kam, 
sie seinem Abater zu zeigen, und er freute sicb iiber den wabren 
Glauben. Es stebt aber nicbt gescbrieben, daB Gregor Lamm, 
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Oder TJngesiiuertes opferte, denn es kam keine Haresie in den 
wahren Glauben liinein; und an vielen Orten verbot er den 
Kongregationen seines Volkes, den Freitag und Mittwoch frei 
zu geben, bis am Abend; und nicbt hielten sie die Xacbt des 
Donnerstag und des Samstag, wie sie die Armenier halten in 
ihrem Wahnsinn, indem er vielen von den Kongregationen des 
Yolkes verbot, sicb in der Kacht des Mittwoch und Freitag 
mit Fisch und Wein zu verunreinigen. Dies tat er allezeit. 

Wenn in einem Lamm oder im Ungesauerten die Kraft 
lage, Siinden zu vergeben und dem Ubel der Welt zu 'wider- 
steben, wozu -ware dann Christus gekommen? Aber wed er 
sab, dab die Siinde sicb mehrte, und Geiz an den Priestern 
klebte und die Opfer und Opferspenden nutzlos geopfert wur- 
den, da verliefi er seine himmlische Wobnung, stieg berab, sein 
Gescbopf zu erlosen; und anstatt eines Lammes, opferte er 
sicb selbst, anstatt Ungesauertem nabm er in seine beiligen 
Hande gesauertes Brot und stellte dar seinen Leib; nabm 
Wein und Wasser und mischte sie, macbte sie zu seinem leben- 
digen Blut, und gab sie als Leben fiir die AVelt. Er scbaffte 
ab das Passablamm, Ungesauertes, und den ganzen Gestank 
der Opfer. 



The Kashmirian Atharva Veda, Book Three. — Edited, 
with, critical notes, by LeRoy Cabe Baeeet, M. K , 
Ph. D., Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Prefatory. — This third book of the Kashmirian AV. is 
edited in the same manner as were the first and second hooks 
(see this Journal vol. 26 p. 197 and vol. 30 p. 187). The same 
freedom has been maintained in regard to the form of pre- 
senting the material, but as heretofore the transliteration is 
considered first in importance. An effort has been made to 
reduce commentary to the smallest limits; and this may have 
produced an appearance of assurance regarding the emended 
text offered, but it is rather more appearance than reality. 
The text as constituted is a product of textual criticism solely, 
and only rarely has a purely conjectural reading been suggested 
or a venture made towards the higher criticism. Mutilated 
passages might sometimes be made intelligible by free guess- 
work, but even moderate assurance about a reading can be 
felt only if similar phraseology can be cited from other Vedic 
Texts. 

Inasmuch as this is really preliminary publication it seems 
proper to put it in print now rather than hold it back on 
account of some unsolved difficulties. A revision and republi- 
cation which would have some finality may properly be under- 
taken when the whole, or at least hal^ shall have been pub- 
lished in this manner. The fourth book will follow this one 
as soon as possible. 

The transliteration is given in lines which correspond to the 
lines of the ms.; the division of words is of course mine, based 
on the edited text. The abbreriations are the usual ones; 
except that Q. is used to refer to the AV. of the Qaunikiya 
School, and ms. [sic) is used for manuscript. The signs of 
punctuation used in the ms. ai’e fairly represented by the 
vertical bar (= colon) and the “z” (== period): in the trans- 
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literation the Roman period stands for a virdma: daggers are 
used to indicate a corrupt reading as they are used in editions 
of classical texts. 


Introduction. 

Of the ms. — This third hook in the Kashmir ms. begins 
f. 49 a, 1. 2 and ends f. 61 a, 1. 3, — 12 folios: only one letter 
is illegible owing to peeling of the hark, on the last line of 
f. 52 a, and unclear signs are only four I think. It may be 
noted here that in this ms. a ligature which seems clearly ttr 
appears very frequently but not always for tr: and one liga- 
ture seems regularly to serve for nn and “r n“. In this part 
of the ms. most of the pages have 18 or 19 lines of script. 

Punctuation and numbering. — There are no stanza numbers, 
and only the most irregular punctuation to indicate the ends 
of stanzas or hemistichs: sometimes a visarga or anusvara gives 
the hint. Except when a stanza is entirely rewritten I have 
not ordinarily mentioned corrections of punctuation. There are 
no accents marked in this book. 

The grouping of the hymns in anuvakas is maintained in 
this book, eight anuvakas with five hymns in each; and all are 
correctly numbered except the first which is marked a 5, the 5 
belonging to the fifth hymn which is not numbered. AU the 
hymns save four are numbered correctly: for no. 5 and no. 11 
the end is indicated but no number given, for no. 28 and no. 
38 the end is not indicated. 

Colophons, glosses, &c. — There are a few things of this 
sort that may well l)e recorded here. In the left margin 
opposite hymn 10 stands raksamantraih; in the left margin 
opposite hymn 34 stands somam rajanam aijervacana (sic); cf. 
f. 63 b. In the text before hymn 11 stands atha raksaman- 
tram; then after the six stanzas which appear also as Q. 3. 23 
there stands RV. 10. 87. 1 entire followed by the pratika of 
RV. 10. 87. 25 (its last stanza) and the direction japet sar- 
vam; finally stands iti raksamantram. This seems to be a 
clear case of intrusion of sutra into our text. And I incline 
to think that a bit of commentary has gotten in between stt. 
10 and 11 of hymn 25, taken in possibly from a bottom margin. 
In hymn 34 between stt. 1 and 2 there stand 3 padas which 
seem to be pratikas, and not constituent padas of a stanza. 
In hymn 31 only the pratika of st. 1 is given followed by ity 
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eka to indicate previous occurrence in this ms.; the same 
practice is noted in Book 4. There are some con-ections 
inserted between the lines and some in the margins: most of 
them are helpful, hut self-evident. 

Extent oj the book. — This hook contains 40 hymns of which 
3 are prose; parts of 3 others are or seem to he prose. The 
noiinal number of stanzas in a hymn is 6, as it is in Q. 3; 
26 hymns have 6 stanzas each, and not one has less I believe. 
Assuming the correctness of the verse divisions as edited below 
we have the following table; 


26 

hymns 

have 

6 

stanzas each 

= 156 

stanzas 

5 

J7 

>? 

7 

n I't 

= 35 

77 

4 

?? 

5? 

8 

71 77 

= 32 

77 

2 

?? 


9 

77 77 

== 18 

77 

1 

hymn 

has 

10 

stanzas 

= 10 

77 

1 

)? 


11 

77 

= 11 

77 

1 

5 ? 

5 ? 

12 

77 

= 12 

77 

40 

hymns 

have 



= 274 

stanzas. 


New and old material. — Estimating by stanzas which are 
new in structure we have just over 80 new stanzas; estimating 
by padas which are not in the Concordance the total is slightly 
less, because some few padas which do appear in the Concor~ 
dance are parts of stanzas which may properly be called new. 
There are 14 hymns which may he called new, though some 
of them contain stanzas already known. 

Of the 31 hymns in C. 3 sixteeen appear here in fairly 
close agreement: this is the practically the same proportion of 
correspondence that was found in Paipp. Books 1 and 2. 
There are here also 2 hymns each of C. 2 and 7, and 3 hymns 
each of Q. 4 and 19, and a few scattering stanzas or padas 
of 0. 5, 6, and 9. Of other Vedic texts there are only a few- 
scattered stanzas of BV., VS., KS., Kaucika: one hymn here 
is partly parallel to some mantras of MS., and one appears 
in a form w'hich is closer to the form given in TS. that to 
the form given in C. 
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A T H A E VA -VET) A PAIPPALADA-gAKHA 
BOOK THREE. 

1. [f. 49 a 1. 2.] 
g. 3. 4. 

om namo ganadhipataye z z om a tva gni rastram saha 

varcasodhi 

s prag vigarh patir ekarat tvam vi raja sarvas tva rajan 

pradigo hvaya- 

ntupasadyo namasyo bhaveha tvam vigo vrnutam rajyaya 

tvam imah pra- 

digas panca devlh varsma rastrasya kakudhi grayasvato 

vasuni vi bhaja- 

my agrah agchi tva yattu bhuvanasya jatagnir duto va 

jarase dadhati jaya- 

s putrah sumanaso bhavantu bahum balim prati pagyama 

ugra z z 

agna tvagre mitravarunobha vigve deva marutas tva hva- 

yantu | sajata- 

nam madhyamestheha ma sya sve ksettre savite vi raja | 

a pa drava paramasyaih 

paravatag give te dyavaprthivi babhutam | ud ayarh raja 

varunas tatha- 

ha sa tvayam ahvat svenam ehi | indro idam manusya prehi 

sam hi yajniya- 

s tva varunena samvidanah sa tvayam ahvat sve sadhasthe 

sa devan yaksa- 

t sau kalpayad digah | pathya revatir bahudha virupah 

sarva 

s sahgatya varivas te akran. tas tva sarvas samvidana 

hvayahtu daga- 

mim ugras sumana vageta [ yadi j arena havisa da tva 

gamaya- 

masi I atra ta indras kevallr vigo balihrtas karat, z i z 

Read: a tva gan rastram saha varcasodihi prag vigaiii patir 
ekarat tvam vi raja | sarvas tva rajan pradigo hvayantupasadyo 
namasyo bhaveha z 1 z tvam vigo vj-natam rajyEya tvam imah 
pradigas panca devlh | varsman rastrasya kakudi grayasvato 
vasuni vi bhajasy ugrah z 2 z accha tva yantu bhuvanasya 
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jata agnir duto ‘ra jarase dadhati ] jayas putrah sumanaso 
bhavantu babum balim prati pagyasa ugrah z 3 z agvina tya- 
gre mitravarunobba vigye deva marutas tvS bvayantu | sajata- 
naiii madhyamestha iba sa syah sve ksetre saviteva vi raja z 4 
z a pra drara paramasyah pai'avatag ^ive te dyavaprtbivi ba- 
bbutam j tad ayam raja varunas tatbaba sa tvayam abvat tsve- 
nam ebi z 5 z indra idam manusyah prebi sam by ajnastba 
varunena samYidanah | sa tvayam abvat sve sadbastbe sa devan 
yaksat sa u kalpayad digab z 6 z patbya revatu* babudba 
virupab sarvas sangatya varlyas te akran | tas tva sai’vas sam- 
vidana bvayantu dagamlm ugras sumana va^eba z 7 z yad 
ajarena bavisadbi tva gamayamasi | atra ta indras kevaljr vigo 
balibrtas karat z 8 z 1 z 

With tbe last stanza cf. E,Y. 10. 173. 6 and Q. 7. 94. 

In st. 3 b jarasi would suit tbe verb better and might be 
read. Pada 4c appears in several forms; cf. no. 33. 5. A 
possible reading for st. 5d is ^ sa enam lokam ebi. Tbe 
reading of st. 6 a here is better than that of Q. but it is en- 
tirely possible that oui‘ ms. gives no real variant; in 6d vigah 
as in Q. would be better. Tbe emendations in st. 8 are tentative. 

2 . [f. 49 a, 1 . 17 .] 

C. 3 . 7 . 

harinasya rahusyado dhi 9lrsani bhesajaih su ksettriyarh 

visana- 

yad visuciman anlna9at. j anu tva harino vrsa padbhi9 catu- 
[f. 49 b.] rbhir akramlt. visane vi 9va 9uspitam yadi kin 

cit ksettriyarh hrdi | a- 

do yad avarocate catuspaksam iva 9chati [ tena te sarvaih 

ksettriyam angebhyo na- 

9ayamasi | ud agataih bhagavatl vicrtau nama tarake | vi 

ksettriyarh 

tvabhy ana9e [ vedaharh tasmin bhesajarh ksettriyarh na9a- 

yami te ] apa- 

vase naksattrana apa statatosasaih apassat sarvam amayad 

apa kse- 
ttriyam akramlt. apa id va u bhesaJTr apo amlvacatanlh a- 
po vi9vasya bhesajis tas tva muncantu ksettriyat. z 2 z 

Kead: barinasya ragbusyado ‘dbi ^Irsani bbesajam | sa kse- 
triyam visapaya visucinam anlnagat z 1 z anu tva barino 
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Tfsa padbhig caturbliir akramit ] visane vi sya guspitam yat 
kin cit ksetriyam brdi z 2 z ado yad avarocate catuspaksam 
iva cbadih | tena te saryam ksetriyam angebbyo naeayamasi 
z 3 z ud agataiii bbagayatl yicptau nama tarake | yi ksetri- 
yasya muncatam adhamam pa^am uttamam z 4 z yad asutes 
kriyamanayas ksetriyam tvabby ana^e ] yedaham tasmin bbesa- 
jam ksetriyam nagayami te z 5 z apavase naksatranam apavasa 
utosasam | apasmat sarvam amayad apa ksetriyam akramit z 
6 z apa id ya u bhesajir apo amlyacatanlh | apo yigyasya 
bhesajis tas tya muiicantu ksetriyat z 7 z 2 z 

From Q. I bare supplied tbe end of st. 4 and the first 
hemistich of st. 5; the words supplied would occupy one line 
of our ms. 


3. [f. 49 b, 1. 7.] 

g. 3. 6. 


puman puih- 

sas parijato a9vatthah khadirad adhi j sa hattu gatfn mama- 

kan yah- 

9 cahath dvesmi ye ca mam j 
In pada c read bantu ^atrun, in d mam. 

tan a9vattha nisnihi 9atfn mayi badha todhata | 
indrena vrttraghna me mayad agnina varunena ca | 

In pada a read ni^ Qpnlhi, in b ^atruu and dodhatah; and 
I think we should read me badha in b where Q. has yaibadha, 
tho mayi baddha seems to be possible. At the end of c 
yrtraghna medi as in Q. is the only remedy that suggests 
itself. 

yatha9vattha 

nisnasi purvah jatan utaparan. eva prdanyatas tvam abhi 

tistha saha- 

sva ta 1 

In pada h read nic ^rnasi; in c pptanyatas; and at the end 
of d read ca. This stanza is not in g. 

yatha9vattha vi bhina9chahta haty arnave | eva me 

9attro cittani 

vi9vag bhidhi mahasva ta z 

In padas ah we may read yi bhinatsy antar mahaty; this 
is close to our ms. and certainly as good as the troublesome 
g. nir abhanas. In c read ^atrog, for d visyag bhindhi sa- 
hasya ca. 
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yas sahamanag carati sasahanaiva 
rsabha tenagvattha tvaya vayaih sapatnan saihvisivahi j 

For pada b read sasahana iva r?abhah. It seems probable 
that at the end of d ^’e must read sabisimahi as in Q. 

sina 

tv ainaih nirrtiih mrtyos pagair avimokyair agvattha gatfn 

mamakan yang ca- 

haih dvesrni ye ca math 

In pada a read enan nirrtir, in b avimokyaih; in c read 
§atrun, in d mam. 

adharah9ca pra plavataih cchinna nor iva bandhanah na 
nurbadhapranuttanaih punar asti nivartanarh 

For padas ab read adbarahcah pra plavantam cbinna naur 
iva bandhanat; in c nirbadbapranuttanam. 

prainan nadami manasa pra 
9rtyena vrahmana prainan vrksasya 9akhaya a9vatthasya 

nudama- 

[f. 50 a] si z 3 z 

Eead: praipan nudami manasa pracj-tyainan Yrabmapa | 
praipan vyksasya gakbayag-Tattbasya nudamasi z 8 z 3 z 
In Q. pada b is pra cittenota brabmapa: I would not insist 
on tbe emendation suggested, and yet it is close to tbe ms. 

4 [f. 50 a, 1. 1] 
g. 3. 13. 

yad adas sampratir ahav anadata have tasmad a nu- 
dyo nama stha ta vo naraani sindhavah z 

In a read samprayatir, in b bate: in c a nadyo. 

yat presita varunena 
t sibhaih samavalgatah tad apunor id indro vo yatih asmad apo 
anu sthuna 

In tbe fii'st bemisticb read vai'unenac cblbbam samavalgata: 
in c it seems necessary to read apnod indro vo yatir; in d 
stbana. 

apakamarii sihdamana avevrata vo hi kam. indro 
vas saktabhir devai tasmara nama vo hi karh 

Eead: apakamam syandamana avlvarata to bi kam j indro 
Tag gaktibbir deTis tasmad Tar nama vo bitam. 

This is tbe version of Q. (and other texts), and I tbink the 
Paipp. has no real variant. 
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eko na deva upatistha 
t sindhamana upenyah | ud anisur mahlr iti tasmad udakam u- 
cyate | 

Pada a may stand, and for b we may read with KS. syan- 
damana upetya. 

apo devlr ghrtam itapahur agnisomau bibhraty apa itya 
tivro raso madhuprfam arangama ma pranena sa varcasa 

grham | 

The ms. corrects “pr^a to “mrca and grham to gam. 

In pada a we may read id apa ahur, tho asur with TS. 
would seem better; in b itya seems possible, but all the other 
texts have it tah. In cd read madhupycam arangama a ma 
pranena saha varcasa gan. 

yad ik pagyamy uta va fmumy a ma ghoso gacchad vasy 

asaih mene 

bhejano mrtasya tarhi hiranyavarnasyamam yada va z 4 z 

Read; ad it pa^yamy uta va gynomy a ma ghoso gacchad 
vaQy asam | mene bhejano ‘mytasya tarhi hmanyavarna asva- 
dam yada vah z 6 z 4 z 

AU the other texts have atypam in d. St. 7 of the Q. ver- 
sion appears Paipp. 2. 40. 5. 

5. [f. 50 a, 1. 11.] 

g. 3. 2. 

agnir no dutas praty eta jatfn pratidahann abhi^astim ara- 

tiih sa ci- 

ttam mohitu paresam nihasta 9 ca krnavaj jatavedah ayam 

agni 

r amumuhad yani cittani vo hrdi vi vo dhamatv okasah 

pra bo dhama- 

tu sarvata indra cittani vohayarvag akudyadhi agner vatasya 

dhra- 

jya tan visuco vi najaya vi s5m akutuyathato cittani 

muhya- 

ta I atho yad adresa hrta taresam pari vir jahi | amlsaih 

cittani 

pratimodayantl grhanangany apve parehi | abhi prehi nir 

daha 

hrtsu gokair grahyamitras tapasa vidhya fatfn. J asu ya 

sena 
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[f. 50 b.] marutah paresam asman abhedy ojasa spardhamana 

tarn guhata tapasa- 

pavratena athais^ anyo anyaih vyamanam. z a 5 z 

Read: agnir no dutas praty etu catriin pratidabann abbi- 
^astim aratim | sa citta mobayatu paresam nirhastan§ ca 
krnavaj jatavedah z 1 z ayam agnir amumuhad yani cittani 
TO bpdi I vi TO dbamatT okasah pra to dbamatu sarTatab z 
2 z indi’a cittani mohayarTag akutya adbi | agner Tatasya 
dhi-ajya tan Tisuco vi nagaya z 3 z Ty esam akutaya itatbo 
cittani mubyata | atbo yad adyaisam brdi tad esam pari nir 
jabi z 4 z amisam cittani pratimobayanti gybanangany apre 
parehi [ abhi prebi nir daha hrtsu cokair grabyamitraiis tapasa 
Tidhya gatrun z 5 z asau ya sena marutah paresam asman abhy 
ety ojasa spardhamana j tarn gubata tamasapaTratena yatbai- 
sam anyo anyam na janat z6z5zalz 

Perhaps ve should read janan in 6d; VS. 17. 47 has yat- 
bami “ ° " janan. The ms. gires ma aboTe sa of paresam in 
f. 50 b, 1. 1. 


6. [f. 50 b, 1. 2.] 

g. 3. 1. 

agnir no vidva 

n praty etu 9atrun ' pratidabann abhigastim aratirh sa me- 

nam mohitu paresaih 

nihastan? ca krnavaj jatavedah yuryam ugra maruta idrfe 

stha- 

bhi prate mrdata sahadhvam amlmrdaih vasavo nathitebhyo 

agnir ye- 

Saih vidvan praty etu ^atfn, amittrasenam maghavany 

asman. { 9a 

tfyatam abhi tarn tvam indra vrttrahan agnig ca dahatarh 

prati 1 prasuta indra 

s pravata haribhyaih pra te vajrah pramrnatyahi gatfn. [ jahi 

pratl- 

co nucah paraco vifvaih vistaih krauhi satyam esaih j me- 

namohanaih kr- 

nva indramittrebhyas tvam agner vatasya vrajyas tan vi- 

suco vi nagaya 

indrasyenan sohin maruto gnis tv ojasa | caksunsy agnir a 

dattaih puna 


r etu parajitah z i z 
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[Read: agnir no vidvan praty etu ^atrun pratidahann, abhi- 
gastim aratim | sa senam mohayatu paresam nirbastang ca 
brnavaj jatavedab z 1 z yiiyam ugra maruta idrge stbabhi 
preta mpdata sabadbram j amimrdan vasavo natbitebbyo agnir 
yesain vidyan praty etu catrun z 2 z amitrasenam magbavann 
asman gatruyatam abbi | tarn tyam indi'a vrtrabann agnig ca 
dabatam prati z 3 z prasuta indra prayata baribbyam pra te 
vajrab pramrnan yabi (^atrun j jabi pratico ‘nucab paraco vi^- 
yarii vistam kynubi satyam esam z 4 z senamobanarii kynava 
indi-amitrebbyas tvam | agner vatasya dbrajya tan visuco vi 
na^aya z 5 z indr as senam mobayan mai’uto ‘gnis tv qjasa | 
caksuusy agnir a dattarb punar etu parajita z 6 z 1 z 

Tbe reading of our ms. in st. 2 supports Aufrecbt’s recon- 
struction (KZ. 27. 219), yet I venture to print tbe above for 
tbe Paipp. In st. 6 b it is entirely possible that we should 
read gbnantv for ‘gnis tv, in agreement with Q. 

7. [f. 50 b, 1. 12.] 

g. 3. 9. 

ekafatam viskandhani visthitas prthi 
vim anu tesam ca sarvesaihm idam asti viskandhadusanam 
Eead vistbita in b, and sarvesam in c. 

karsabhasya vi- 

sabhasya dyauh pita prthivi mata yathacakra devas tathapi 

krnu- 

ta punah 

Tbe fonns in pada a may be real variants of these uncer- 
tain words, but it is doubtful; Q. has karcapbasya vi^apbasya. 
In c yathabhicaki-a as in Q. would improve metre and sense; 
in d read devas tatbapa. 

aclesamano dharayan tatha tan manuna krtam. | ksano- 
mi vavri ca viskandhani muskavarho gavam iva 

Por a we may read aglesmano ‘dharayan. Probably we 
should read krnomi vadhri, but ksanomi might stand if we 
can take vadhri as proleptic: muskabarbo in d. 

sutre pigunkhe khugilaih ya- 
d a badhnantu vedhasah sravasyam gusma kababam va- 

dhriih kmvantu bandhurah. 

Eead pi^ange khrgalam in a, badhnanti in b; ^usmam kaba- 
vam in c. Q. has ^ravasyum in c. 
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* yena 

sravasyo carata devayavasuramaya } funaih kapir iva dusa- 

nam bandhu- 

ra kabhavasya ca | 

In a read sravasya^ caratlia, although sravas3'o points to- 
ward the gravasj’arac of Q.; for b deva ivasm’amayaya: in c 
dusano, and in d kahavasya. 

justi tva kaihgchabhi josayitvabhavam uta 
[f. 51 a] ramavo rathayava pathebhis sarisyata z 2 z 

Head; dustyai hi tva bhartsyami du«ayisyami kabavani | 
uttaravanto ratha iva (^apathehhis sarisyatha z 6 z 2 z 

The very corrupt first hemistich seems to be only a corrup- 
tion of Q. ab; uttaravanto is suggested as a possibility, for 
which Q. has ud a^avo. 

8. [f. 51 a, 1. 1.] 
g. 19. 56. 

yamasya lokad adhy a 
babhuyatha pramada mantah pra yunnaksa dhlrah ekajina 

saratham ya- 

si vidvan svapna mimano asurassa yonau 

Read babbhvitha in a, martan (or martyan with Q.) and 
yunak§i in b: ekakina in c, tind asurasya in d. 

baihbhas tvagre vifvavathava- 
pagyan pura ratrya janitor eke hni tatas svapnenam adhy 

a cabhuyatha bhi- 

sajna rupam apiguhamanah 

The ms. corrects to (vi(jvava)ya(va). 

Read in a bandhas and vigvavaya avapa<jyat, in b ‘hni: in 
c svapnainam and bahhuvitha, in d apaguh ■> and possibly 
bhisajyam. 

vrharii gravasurebhyo bhi devan upa- 
vabantu mahimanam rcchah tasmai svapnadadhur adhi- 

patyaih trayastrihga- 

sa svar anifSna | 

It seems to me possible to read in a vrhan gravasurebhyo 
‘bhi devan, which is no worse than Q.; in b upavavarta. Pada 
c might stand as it is but probably the reading of Q. svapnaya 
dadhur should be followed: for d read trayastrihQasa^ svar 
Sna^anah. 
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naitam vidus pitaro nota deva yesam jalpya 
9 caranty antaredam trite svapnam arididrhaprate nara 

adityaso varune- 

nanusista 

In c we will probably do well to adopt the reading of Q. 
adadbur aptye nara; in d '’anu^istah. 

vy asya kruram abhijahta duskrne svapnena sukrtas punya 
m apuh svar asajasi paramena vadvina tapyamanasya manaso 
dhi jajfiise 

Read abhajanta in a, and duskrto as in Q. seems almost 
forced on us; asvapnena would then follow in b. In c asajasi 
would be good and bandhuna; in d ‘dhi. 

vidme ta sarvah parijah parastad vidma svapna yo dhi- 
pa hyo te yagasvino no yafaso hi pahy arad visebhir apa yahi 
duraih 232 

Read; yidma te sarvah parijah parastad vidma svapna yo 
‘dhipa iha te | ya^asvino no ya^aseha pahy arad visebhir apa 
yahi duram z 6 z 3 z. 


9. [f. 51 a, 1. 13.] 


ambatma pusat srta padvat srjata satyayajfli- 
yeyaih srjami | handutan asmai visaya hantave | var ugram a- 
rasaih visam aheyam arasam visam nirvisaih | 

Out of the first five words, even if they are correctly divi- 
ded, I can get nothing; satyayajniyeyam sjjami seems a possi- 
bility, and probably the colon should stand after han- 
dutan, which might perhaps be emended to aham dutan. The 
rest seems good. Q. 10. 4. 3d, 4d has arasam visam var ugram. 

indram aham iyam ha- 


ve somapa ubhayavinam asmai | 

Read: indram aham iyam huve somapam ubhayavinam | as- 
mai « « z 2 z 

It seems probable that somapam is to be read, although 
5. 25. 9 d is somapa ubhayavinam; but the context is very 
different. It is clear that the ms. intends the repetition of 
aU that stands after asmai in st. 1. 

varunam aham iyam huva | u- 


gro rajanyo mamahi | 

Read: varunam aham iyam huva ugro rajanyas sasahih I 
asmai ° « z 3 z 


o « 
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aditim aham iyam huve guraputram kanini- 

kam asmai 

Read guraputram in b. 

vrhaspatim aham iyam huve | yo devanam purohito a- 
[f. 51 b.] smai z 

Read: yrbaspatim aham iyam huve yo devanSm purohitah | 
asmai ° » z 5 z 

anac cana9 candam arkan asmai visaya hantave | var 

ugram ara- 

sam visam aheyam arasam visam nirvisam 

Read: * * * * *anaQ candan arkan j asmai visaya han- 
tave I var ugram arasam visam aheyam arasam visam nirvisam 
z 6 z 

The conjecture of a lacuna of ten syllables here (the letters 
anag c seem to he dittography) is due to the feeling that this 
stanza ought to be symmetrical with the preceding four; but 
the proposed emendation of the last four syllables of pada b 
does not favor this conjecture much. 

navanam navatlnam visasya ropuslnam 
sarvasam agrabham nama vltapayatarasam visam z 4 z 
Read: navanam navatlnam visasya ropusipam I sarvasam 
agrabham nama vltapetarasam vifam z 7 z 4 z 
The first thi-ee padas appear RV. 1. 191. 13 abc. 

10. [f. 51 b, 1. 3.] 

mrtyur eko 

yama ekas sarvesu garur ud bhava | te nas kmvantu bhe- 

sajam devasenabhya 

s pari I punar no yamas pitrbhir dadatu punar mittravaruna 

vato gnih a- 

ghamano aghagansas punar dat punar no devi nirrtir da- 

dhatu j ya devi 

s prahitesus patag tapase va mahase vavasrstas somas 

tvam a- 

smad yavayatu vidyan pitaro va devahuta nrcaksasas saha- 

srakso 

martyah punarupa ihavatu prakhyed ugram aharsam saha- 

gus sahapaurusah 

yas te man3ms sahasraksa visena parisicyate ] tena tvam 

asmabhyaih mr- 
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da fivo naf fastur a cara ma te man5ru sahasraksa bha- 

metur mamakam ja- 

gat. I ye no dvesti tarn gaccha yam dvismas tam jahi z z 

om yan dvisma 

s tan jahi z 5 z anu a zz 

Read: mrtyur eko yama ekas sarvesu carur ud bhava | te 
nas krnvantu bhesajam devasenabbyas pari z 1 z punar no 
yamas pitrbhir dadatu punar mitravaruna vato ‘gnih | agha- 
maro agha^ansas punar dat punar no devi nu-rtir dadatu z 2 z 
ya devI prahitesus patas tapase tS mahase vavaspsta | somas 
tvam asmad yavayatu vidvan pitaro va devabuta npcaksasah 
z 3 z sabasrakso ‘martyah punar tupa ibavatu | tprakbyed ugram 
abarsam sabagus sabapurusah z 4 z yas te manyus sabasraksa 
visena parisicyatu | tena tvam asmabbyaiii mrda givo na^ Qam- 
bbur a cara z 5 z ma te manyus sabasraksa bbamet tan ma- 
makam jagat i yo no dvesti tarn gaccba yam vayam dvismas 
tam jabi z 6 z 5 z 

St. 3 bas appeared Paipp. 1. 95. 4, but was not rightly 
emended: tbe padas Ic, 4a, and 5d appear tbe Concordance. 
In tbe margin opposite st. 4 tbe ms. bas raksamantram. 


11. [f. 51 b, 1. 13.] 
g. 3. 26. 

atha raksamantram zz zz 
om"^ raksa ye sthasyam pracyam difi hetayo nama devah 

tesam vo agni 

r isavah te no mrdata to no vruta tebhyo namas tebhyas 

svaha z raksa ye stha- 
syam daksinayam di^y avigyavo nama devas tesam vo pa 

isavah | 

te no mrdata te no dhi vruta tebhya namas tebhyas svaha 

z raksa ye sthasyam 

[f. 52 a] praticyaih diji virajo nama devas tesam vas kama 

isavah te no mrda- 
ta te no dhi vruta tebhyo namas tebhyas svaha z raksa ye 

sthasyam udicya difi 

praviddhyanto nama devas tesam vata isavah te no mrdata 

te no dhi vruta te- 
bhyo namas tebhyas svaha z raksa ye sthasyam dhruva- 

yam difi vilimpa na- 
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ma devas tesam vo nnam isavah te no mrdata te no dhi 

vruta tebhyo namas tebhya 

s svaha z raksa ya sthasyam urdhvayam digy avisyanto 

nama devas tesam 

VO varsam isavah te no mrdata te no dhi vruta tebhyo 

namas tebhyas svaha z 

raksohanaih vajenam a jiganmi mittraih pratistham upa 

yami garma | 

gesano agnis krtubhis samiddhas sa no divas sa risa patu 

naktah praty a- 

gne haram iti japet sarvam. z z iti raksamantram. z z 

Head; raksa | | ye sthasyam pracyam dici hetayo nama de- 
vas tesam VO agnir isavah j te no mrdata te no ‘dhi -vn-uta 
tebhyo namas tebhyas svaha z 1 z raksa | | ye sthasyam dak- 
sinayam digy avisyavo nama devas tesam va apa isavah ] te 
no <■ « “ z 2 z raksa | | ye sthasyam praticyam digi virajo nama 
devas tesam vas kama isavah j te no ° ° ° z 3 z raksa | | ye 
sthasyam udicyarii digi pravidhyanto nama devas tesarii vo 
vata isavah ] te no • “ « z 4 z raksa | | ye sthasyEm dhruva- 
yam digi vilimpa nama devas tesam vo ‘nnam isavah j te no 
' "• » z 5 z raksa | | ye sthasyam ui'dhvayam digy avasvanto 
nama devas tesam vo vai’sam isavah | te no mpdata te no ‘dhi 
vimta tebhyo namas tebhyas svaha z 6 z 1 z 

raksohanaih vajinam a jigharmi mitraiii pratistham upa yami 
garma [ gigano agnis kratubhis samiddhas sa no diva sa risah 
patu naktam z z praty ague haraseti japet sarvam z z iti 
raksamantram z z 

The ms. indicates that the “raksa” at the beginning of 
each stanza is to be set oif from the rest. In st. 2 and 6 
avisyavo and avasvanto are adopted fr-om 0. 

It seems clear to me (as indicated by the arrangement) that 
hymn no. 1 of anuvaka 3 has only 6 stanzas; following it 
EV. 10. 87 entire is to be muttered. Cf. Introduction. 

12. [f. 52 a, 1. 10.] 
g. 3. 21. 

yo apsv a- 

ntar yo vrttre antar yas puruse yo smani 1 yo vivega 

osadhTr yo vanaspatlh- 
s tebhyo gnibhyo hutam astv etat. 
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Read agnir yo vid.re at end of a, read ‘Qmani in b; ya a- 
Tivecausadhir in c, ‘gnibhyo in d. 

yes some antar yo gosv antar yo visto vayasi 
yo mrgesu ya avive^a dvipado yag catuspadas tebhyah 
Read yas in a, and in d tebhyo followed by continuation 
marks. 

aindrana saratharii 

sambabhuva vaigvanara uta vigvadavyah i johavimi prta- 

nasu sasa- 

hyam tebhyah z 

Read ya indrena in a, vigvadayyah in b: yam and sasabim 
in c, tebhyo in d as above. 

yo devo vigvad yam a kamam ahur yam datara pra- 
tigrhnantam ahuh yo dhlra gaktus paribhur idabhyas tebh- 
yah z 

Read: yo devo vigvad yam u kamam ahui- yam datarara 
pratigrhnantam ahuh | yo dhlrag gakras paribhur adabhyas 
tebhyo “ “ z 3 z 

yam tva 

hotaram manasabhi samvidus trayodaga bhuvana paiica 

manavah varco- 

dhase yagase sunrtavate tebhyah 

Read manavah in b, sunptavate in c, and tebhyo in d. 

uks*nnaya vagannaya somaprstha- 
[f. 52 h.] ya vedase vaigvanarajyesthebhyas tebhyah z 
Read for a uksannaya vagannaya, vedhase in b; tebhyo 
in d. 

divam prthivim antariksam ye 
vidyutam anusancaranti ya daksantar yo vate antas tebhyo 

agnibhyo huta 

m astv etat. 

Insert anv after ppthivim in a, read yo diksv antar in b. 

vrhaspatirii varunaih mittra agnyaih hiranyapanyam savita- 
ram indram vigvan devan angirasam havamahe indram 

kravyadarh gamaya- 

ntv agnim 

Read mitram agnim hiranyapanim in ab, and probably an- 
giraso in c; havamaha imam in cd. 

ganto agnis kravyad atho purusaresinah atho yo vig- 

vadavyas tarn 

kravyadyam asisamam z 2 z 
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Read; ^anto agnis kravyad atho purusaresinah j atlio yo 
Ti^vadavyas tarn kravyadam a^I^amam z 9 z 2 z 

13. [f. 52 b, 1. 6.] 

g. 3. 5. 

ayam agan purnamanir ball 
balena pramman sapatran. j ojo devanarh paya osadhira me 
yi rastram jinvanpa prayacchan 

The ms. corrects to parna'' in a. 

Read agan parnamanir in a, pramrnan sapatnan in b ; osa- 
dblnaih in c, and for d mayi rastram jinvatu prayacchan. 
Whitney reports in d jinvatv aprayucchan; the ms. does not 
have this but we might well restore it. 

ma 3 a rastram parnamane mahi dharaya 
rastram aho rastrasyabhlvarge yaja bhuyasam uttara | 

In b read mayi, in c aham, in d uttarah: yatha for yaja 
seems to me good, though yujo (suggested by Whitney) must 
be considered. 

yarn nididhi 

r vanaspatau vajih devas priyaih nidhim. tarn ma indras 

sahayusa ma 

maniih dadatu bhartave | 

Read nidadhur in a; in b raj am would seem better than 
vajin but I think the latter can stand. Delete the syllable 
ma after sahayusa. 

somasya parnas saha ugram agam indrena 
datto varunena sakhyah tam aham bibharmi bahu rocamano 

dlrghayu- 

tvaya 9 ata 9 aradaya | 

Read agann in a: perhaps sakhyah can stand but I rather 
think it is only a corruption of cistah which C. has. 

a ma raksatu parnamanir mahyaristatata- 
ye yathaham uttaro sani manusya adhisahcatah 

In a g. has a mfiruksat which is probably intended here 
though the ms. reading seems possible; in b read mahya arist°, 
in c ‘sani: manusya adhisariicitah would be a good pada if 
we may take manusi as a noun, or we might read manusaya- 
dhisamgitah. 

punar mayitv i- 

ndriyarii punar attasa dravinaih vrahmanam ca \ punagnyo 

dhrsnyaso ya- 

thasthamalpayantam Ivaha z 
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This is C. 7. 67. 1. Read; punar maitv mdriyam punar 
atma dravinam Yrahmanam ca j punar agnayo dhisnyaso ya- 
thasthama kalpayantam ihaiva z 6 z 

yat taksano rathakaras kartnara ye 
matiTsinah sarvahs tvanparna rahdhayopastim krau medinam 
Read ye and rathakaras in a, tan parna randh” in c, and 
medinam in d. The sign np in tvan parna is not clear. 

upa- 

stir astu vaifya uta fudra utarya sarvahs tvan parna rah- 

dhayopastirh kmu 

[f. 53 a] medinam z 3 z 

Read: upastm astu vaigya uta §udra utaryah \ sarvans tan 
parna randhayopastiih kynu medinam z 8 z 3 z 
This stanza has no parallel. 

14. [f. 53 a, 1. 1.] 
g. 3. 23. 

yena veha dadhmasi ] yat te garbho yonim etu pu- 
mahsath putram janaya tvam puman anu jayataih bhavasi 

putranam mata 

atanam janayasi ca | yani bhadrani bijany rsabha jana- 
yati I tais tvam putram vindasva sa prasur dhenuka bhava 

kmomi te pra- 

japatyam a garbho yonim etu te j vindasva putram narya 

tubhyam sam asakhya- 

ma tasmai tvam bhava | yasaiii pita parjanyo bhumir mata 

babhuva | ta- 

s tva putravidyaya devis pravantv osadhih yas te yonim 

ud imga- 

ya vrsabho retasa saha j sa ta sihcatu prajam dirghayuf 

^atafa- 

radam. z 4 z 

Read: yena vehad hahhuvitha nagayamasi tat tvat | idam 
tad anyatra trad apa dure ni dadhmasi z 1 z a te garbho 
yonim etu puman bana ivesudhim ] a Tiro ‘tra jayatam putras 
te dacamasyah z 2 z pumahsam putram janaya tarn puman 
anu jayatam | bhavasi putranam mata j atanam janayag ca yan 
z 3 yani bhadrani hijany rsabha janayanti ca i tais tvam pu- 
tram vindasva sa prasur dhenuka bhava z 4 z krnomi te pra- 
japatyam a garbho yonim etu te | vindasva putram nari yas 
tubhyam gam asac cham u tasmai tvam bhava z 5 z yasam 
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pita parjanyo bhumir mata babhuva | tas tva putravidyaya 
devis pravantv osadblh z 6 z yas te yonim ud ifigayad vpsabbo 
retasa saba | sa ta a sificatu prajam dirgbayuQ gata^aradam 
z 7 z 4 z 

The ms. corrects to ja (nay a) in 3a and (janaya)mi in 3d. 
Jfote that the ms. has only a few words of stt. 1 and 2, and 
I have supplied the rest from Q.; other emendations follow Q. 
The last stanza is new. 

15. [f. 53 a, 1. 9.] 

yam tva vato varaya raridra nabha maharsa- 
bhah i tasyas te vigvadhayaso visadusanam ud bhare | 

In a ‘varayad is possible; for the fii-st half of pada b no- 
thing plausible suggests itself, although I hare thought of some 
form of rudra or of ardra. Padas cd can stand. 

yas tva va- 

raho sanad ekasminn adhi puskare | 

In a read yam and ‘khauad, and cf. Q. 4. 4. 1. It seems 
clear that for padas cd the second hemistich of st. 1 is meant 
to stand here too, for the ms. sometimes fails to indicate a 
refrain when it should; cf. Paipp. 2. 19; 29; and 49. 

yam tvaditir avapad bija 

vapam adhi puskare | 

Though not good metrically this may stand, with the refi-ain 
to be supplied from st. 1. 

yasyas kulayarh salile antar mahaty a- 
rnave [ tasyas te vi5vadhayaso visadusanam ud bhare | 
This stanza lends support to the suggestion of ardra in st. 1. 

ut te bhara- 

d uttamaya adhamayas tud bhare anu madhya madhyame 

tava visa- 
dusanam agrabham 

In a bharam would seem to be the best reading: for c I 
can do no more than the word division indicates. 

sam agrabham ubhav antau sam agrabham divag ca 
prthivyac ca visadusanam ud bhare z 5 z anu 3 zz 

Eead: * * * * samagrabham ubhav antau samagrabham | 
divag ca prthivj ag ca visadusanam ud bhai'e z 6 z 5 z anu 3 z 
The ms. has no indication of the loss of foui‘ syllables in 
pada a, but it seems very probable; perhaps something like 
madhyam bhumyas stood there as in Q. 6. 89. 3 cd. The ms. 
corrects to prthi(vi)^. 
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16. [f. 53 a, 1. 17.] 

paidvo si prtanayu svaha soma hinsis so- 
ma hinsito si svaha | 

The first of these two formulae we might read paidvo ‘si 
prtanayus svaha; soma hinsis may stand (cf. HY. 9. 88. 4), 
and at a venture I would conjecture somahiiisito ‘si svaha for 
the rest. 

vrahmanama hinsir vrahma hinsito 

[f. 53 h.] si svaha j 

One would expect here a parallelism to the preceding hut 
I am unable to work it out satisfactorily; what is given does 
not lend support to the conjecture made above, 
nabhud ahir bhrunamanm ahir agnim arasavadhi ] visasya 
vrahmanam asit tato jivan na moksase | 

In the first hemistich I can see nothing more than the 
division of words indicates: in c vi.so yo might be a possible 
reading. 

usto hi samusto hi nirvl 
to rasas ki^h visasya vrahmanam asIt tato jivan na moksase | 
For padas ah read usto ‘hu’ samusto ‘hir nirvlto ‘rasas 
kftah: for the rest see above. 

punar dadati me visaih purvapadyam udahrta ] marh da- 

dafvan sa- 

nyase maya dasto na moksase z i z 

Read; punar dadati me visam purvapadyam udahrtam | main 
dadagvan manyase maya dasto na moksase z 6 z 1 z 

The stanza is numbered 6 because of the three occurren- 
ces of svaha above, which seem to indicate three separate formulae. 

17. [f. 53 b, 1. 5.] 

ekagatam bhesajani 

tesaih matasy osadhe | samudram iva gacchasi prthivyam 

[adhi ni- 

sthitah 

At the end of pada d nisthita would agree better with ma- 
tasy. Q. 19. 32. 3b is prthivyam asi nisthitah (sc. darbha). 

yasyam vedadibhesajam dafa^irso dagajihvah te pra- 
thama dadhe sam^ravahty osadhe yam arad virayad bhisak. 

If we may take adibhesajam to mean “the original medi- 
cine” we have at the beginning two padas which might pos- 
sibly stand: Q. 4. 6. lb is dagaglrso da^asyah. For the rest, 
in addition to the division of words I can only suggest for 
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consideration saihsravany and arad; but these throw no light 
on what is to me wholly ohscure. 

punag ca- 

ksus punas pranaih punar ayun na gamat. nis tvakaraih 

niskrtya nis tva 

nikrtyakaram 

In a read prano, in h aym* na a; in d niskrtyakaram. 

muficami tva ^apathyad atho varunad uta | a- 
tho yamasya padbhi9advi9ad vi9vasmad deva duskrtat. 

The ms. seems to coiTect dvi to dbhi. 

Read uta in h; and padbi^ad in c. This stanza appears 
Q. 6. 96. 2 with muncantu ma in a, varunyad in h, and kil- 
hisat in d. 

9aih te 9I- 

rsnas kapalani hrdayasya ca ye viduh udyan suryadityo a- 
ngadyo tarn ani9at. | 

Cf. Q. 9. 8. 22. In pada a read sam; for cd udyan surya 
adityo angahhedam anlna^at. This however does not reckon 
with Q. which in b has yo vidhuh, a lectio difficilior; yet I 
do not believe we need to read it here. 

himavatas pra sravatas sindhu sam aha sahga- 
mah tapas sarvas samgatya caksus pranam cadhatu nah z 2 z 
Read: himavatas pra sravata sindhau sam aha sangamah j 
ta apas sarvas samgatya caksus pranaih dadhantu nah z 6 
z 2 z 

The first hemistich appears Q. 6. 24. 1 ah; and ^vith pada 
d may be compared Q. 10. 2. 29 d. 

18. [f. 53 b, L 15.] 

g. 3. 22. 

hastivarcasaih prthatam vrhad disu aditya ya tanvas sarh- 

babhuva ta- 

t sarve savitur mahyas etu vi9ve devaso aditis sajosah 

Read prathatam in a, and perhaps diksu though ya^o as 
in g. seems better; in b yat. In c we wdl have to read as 
in g. samadur mahyam etad. 

mittra- 

9 ca varuna9 cendro rudra9 ca tejatu devaso vi9vadhayasas te 
[f. 54 a.] mahdantu varcasa j 

The ms. corrects tejatu to tejasah; if we accept this, as I 
think we may, it obviates the difficulties with the form ceta- 
tus of g. In a read mitrag, in d manjantu. 
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yat te varco jatavedo vrhad bhavaty ahutaih tena mam a- 
bhya varcasagre varcasvinam krdhi | 

Read adya varcasagne in cd. In Q. these padas are 4 ah 
and 3 de; Q. has ahuteh and krpu. 

yena haste varcasa sambabhuva ye- 
na raja manusesv antah yena deva jyotisa bhyam udayaih 

tena ma- 

gne varcasa sarh srjeha j 

Eead hasti in a, dyam udayan in c. What we have here 
is in Q. st. 3 ahc with a new pada d. 

yavad varcas suryasyasurasya ca hasti- 
nah tavan me afvina varcas kmutam puskarasrajah | 

Bead puskarasraja in d. In Q. this is st. 4 c-f, and a dhat- 
tam stands for krnutam. 

yavac catasra 

s pradiga? caksur yavat sama9nute [ tavat samaitv indriyam 

mayi tad dha- 

stivarcasam. 232 

T his is the sixth stanza of the third hymn of the fourth 
anuvaka. 

19. [f. 54 a, 1. 7.] 
g. 3. 19. 

saih^itarh mayldaih vrahma samgitaih viryarh 
mama | sam^itam ksattram me jisnu yesam asmi purohitah 

sam aham e- 

sam rastram pajyami sam ojo vlryarii balaih 1 vrgcasi ga- 

tfnaih bahu 

sam agvam agvan aham j tiksanlyahsas pharsor agnes 

tiksnatarad u- 

ta I indrasya vajras tiksanlyahso esam asmin purohitah [ 
adhas padyantam adhare bhavantv ena indram maghava- 

narii prtanyah 

ksanami vrahmanamittran anvayama gvan aham yesam 

am a- 

yudha sam gyasy esam rasttam suviram vardhayasva ye- 
sam ksattram aja- 

ram astu jisnu ugram esam rastram suviram vardhayasva 

yesam ksa- 

m ajaram astu jisnu ugram esam cittarii bahudha vigvaru- 
pa abhi prayata jayata prasuta sam gyami nir ayu- 

dhani [ 
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[f. 54 b.] tiksna isavo baladhanvano hato ugrayudhabalan 

ugrahaba- 

vah z 4 z 

Read: sam^itam ma idam Yrahma samgitam viryaih mama | 
sam§itam ksatram me jisnu yesam asmi purohitah z 1 z sam 
aham esam rastram ^yami sam ojo Ylryam balam j vrgcami 
Qatrunam babun sam esam a^van aham z 2 z tiksniyahsas 
paradox agnes tiksnatara uta | indrasya rajrat tlksnlyahso 
yesam asmi purohitah z 3 z adhas padyantam adhare bha- 
vantu ye na indram maghavanam prtanyan | ksinami vrah- 
manamitran un nayami svan aham z 4 z esam aham ayudha 
sam QySmy esam rastram suYiram YardhayasYa j esam ksatram 
ajaram astu jisnugram esam cittam bahudha Yi^varupam z 5 z 
abhi preta jayata prasutas sam §yamy nara ayudhani | tlksne- 
saYO ‘baladhanYano hatograyudha abalan ugrabahaYah z 6 
z 4 z 

In st. 3 d the ms. corrects to asmi; and in 4d it has a 
correction which seems to make ad dhvayama out of anva- 
yama so perhaps we should read ud dhrayami. In 3 b it 
might be possible to read tlkspatarad uta as in the ras. 

Whitney in his comments on Q. 3. 19. 6 and 8 implies that 
they are found in Paipp. Bk. 3 at this point, hut they are 
not in .the hirchbark; they do appear Paipp. 1. 56, and the 
confusion is doubtless due to the fact that he did not hare 
access to a facsimile or the original (cf. Whitney’s Translation 
p. Ixxxi E). 

20. [f. 54 b, 1. 2.] 
g. 3. 12. 

ihaiva dhruvamya minotni ^alaih kseme tistha- 
mi ghrtam uksamana | tarii tva 9 ale sarvaviras suvira a- 
bhi san carema | 

Read dhruYam ni in a, tisthasi in b; tarn in c, and supply 
aristavlra (as in Q.) in d. 

ihaiva dhruva pra tistha fale agvavatl goma- 
ti sunrtavati | urjasvatl ghrtavatl payasvaty ug chraya- 
yasva mahate saubhagaya j 

Read prati in a, uc clirayasva in d. 

dharuny asi gale grhag chanda 
sutadhanya a tva vatso mayi med a kumara dhenavasyaya 
m asyandhamana 
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Reading chandas in b get a fairly good pada; grliaQ 
chandas is rather better than the hrhacchandas of Q. and the 
latter’s pntidhanya has proved troublesome; sutadhanya may 
mean “containing produced grain”. In cd read vatso me 
gamed a kumara a dhenavas sayam asyandamanah. 

imam falarh savita vayur agnis tvasta 
hota ni srotu prajanan uksantuna maruto ghrtena | somo no ra- 
ja ni krsa tanotu 

Read ni minotu prajanan in b; uksantudna in c, kpsim in 
d; colon after pada b. 

sanassa patnig carana syona devibhi 
r nimitasy agne j unnaih vasana sumana yagas tvaih rayirh no 
dhi subhage suvlraih 1 

We may read in a manasya patni yarana, for b devi deve- 
bhir nimitasy agre. In c trnam vasana sumana asas seems 
most probable; in d read dhehi and suviram. 

a tva kumaras tarana a vatso jagata 
saha I a tva parigrtas kumbha a dadhnas kalagag ca ya z 5 z 
anu 4 z 

Read : a tva kumaras taruna a vatso jagata saha [ a tva 
parigritas kumbha a dadhnas kalagag ca yah z 6 z 5 z 
anu 4 z. 


21. [f. 54 b, 1. 14.] 
g. 4. 22. 

imam indra vardhaya ksattriyaih sa imam viga 
m ekavisa krnu tvaih ni mittran aksnu tasya sarvahs ta 
radhaya- 

smahamuttaresu | ayam astu dhanapatir dhananam ayam 
vigaih 

vigkrpatistu raja | asminn indu mayi varcahsi dhehy a- 
[f. 55 a] varcasarii krauhi gatrum asya j idam bhaja grame 
svesu gosva nis tam bhaja yo mittro 
sya I varsmat ksattranam ayam astu rajendra gatru rah- 
dhaya sarvam asmai | asmai 

dyavaprthivT bhurvasu saih duhitaih gharmaduheva dhe- 
nuth I vayarh raja pri- 

ye indrasya bhuyah priyo gavam osadhinam utapam yu- 
najmi tam uttara- 

vahtam indra yena jayante | yas tva karad ekavrsaih ja 
nanara uta rajan u- 
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ttamam manavanam | uttaras tvam adhare mantv anye ye 

ke ca rajan pradigatra- 

sthe i ekavrsa indrasakha jigivan gatruyatam abhi tistha ma- 
hansi j z i z 

Read: imam indra vardhaya ksatriyam ma imam yigam 
ekavrsam krau tvam [ nir amitran aksnu tasya sai’vaiis tan 
randliayasma ahamuttaresu z I z ayam astu dlianapatir dha- 
nanam ayam vigam vicpatir astu raja j asminn indra mahi var- 
cansi dkehy avarcasam kj-nuhi catrum asya z 2 z emadi bhaja 
grame ‘gvesv gosu nis tarn bhaja yo ‘mitro ‘sya | varsman 
ksatranam ayam astu rajendra gatrum randbaya sarvam as- 
mai z 3 z asmai dyavaprtbivi bhuri vamarii samduhatham 
gbarmadugheva dbenub | ayam raja priya indrasya bhuyat 
priyo gavam osadbinam utapam z 4 z yunajmi tarn uttara- 
vantam indram yena jayanti na para jayante j yas tva karad 
ekavpsam jananam uta rajann uttamam manavanam z 5 z 
uttaras tvam adbare santv anye ye ke ca rajan pratigatravas 
te 1 ekavpsa indi-asakba jigivan gatruyatam abbi tistha mabausi 
z 6 z 1 z 

This hymn appears also in TB. 2. 4. 7. 7 — 8, and our text 
is in agreement with it in several places; st. 6d in Q. 7. 73. 
10 d. In 1 c it is entirely possible that om‘ ms. has only a 
corrupt form of the Q. reading aksnuby asya; in 5a Q. has 
a better reading yunajmi ta'*, but probably ours can stand; in 
5b I have supplied words bum Q. 

22. [f. 55 a, 1. 8.] 

visanasy angirasi devaja praticaksini 
divas prthivyas saihbhutas sahasraksl dhi nah 

Read angirasi in a, sambhuta in c (= 6. 100. 3 c): for d 

we may read sahasraksl vi syadbi nah, which is supported by 
Q. 6. 121. la visana pagan vi syadhy asmat. 

sahasraksl yad grbhati 
pagyamy osadhe sadanvagni raksoghni bhaveha praticaksini | 

A probable reading for pada a is sahasraksl yad grabhati, 
with tena pagyasy in b: read sadanvaghni in c. 

ye hara- 

nty amuteyaih payasphatiih ca osadhe [ sadanvagni rakso- 
ghni bhaveha 

praticaksini 

In pada a I think we may read asuteyam with the same 
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meaning as asuti, which seems to mean “hrew” or “concoc- 
tion”; in b wi'ite causadhe, in c sadanvaghni. The hemistichs 
do not hang together very well. 

yatuno rahdhayante ruksantam ca vihrutam tans tva sahasra- 
dakso grbhaya krtavirye 

A possible (and perhaps plausible) reading for pada a 
would be yatudhanan randhayanti; ruksantam in b can hardly 
stand and I would write rusyantam. In c read tvam saha- 
sracakso; in d krtaviryaya seems possible. Pada c = C. 19. 35. 3c. 

yatha 9va caturakso ratriih naktat pagyati 
eva sahasracakso tvam prati pafyasy ayata \ 

In d read ayatah : Q. 4. 20. 5 cd is atho sahasracakso tvam 
prati pagyah kimidinah (cf. our next stanza), and the two 
hymns have the same intent. 

gobhir afvair vasubhi 
r apakritasy osadhi fvavasyafvasya gaksusa prati pa9ya 

kimidinah z 

z 2 z 

Eead: gobhir a^vair vasubhir apaki-itasy osadhe | gyavagvasya 
cak?usa prati pagya kimldinaji z 6 z 2 z 


23. [f. 55 a, 1. 16.] 

sam 9udadhvam sam pipadhvam annam vo madhumat saha 

vrataih vas sarvaih 

sadhrik samanaih ceto stu vah sarh janidhvam indra9 cetta 

VO stv ayarh vo gnir ni- 

harah 9amayati yad verahatyam u bhimam asid vi9ve 

deva ut prava- 

[f. 55 b.] yantu sam va9y astu vrhaspatis sam dyavaprthivi 

ubhe 9am antariksam uta vo 

marutvah sam va9y astv aditir devaputra kalpetaih dyava- 
prthivi kalpa- 

ntam apa osadhi | kalpantam agnayas sarve asmai 9res- 

thaya sarvada 

sam vas srjami hrdayam samsrstam mano astu vah sam- 

srsta vas tanvas sa- 

ntu samsrstas prano astu vah sam vas pa9unam hrdayam 

srjami sam 

putranam uta ya duhitaro vah sam vo jayanaih manasa 

man^si 

sath patihaihm uta caksusas srjami z 3 z 
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Read: sam Quadhadhyaiii sam pibadhvam annam to ma- 
dhumat sahah j Tratam vas sarvam sadhryak samanam ceto 
‘stu yah z 1 z sam janidhyam indrag citta to ‘sty ayam to 
‘gnir ni harah gamayati | yad yairahatyam u bhimam asid 
yi§ye deya ut prSyayantu z 2 z ^am yagy astu yrhaspatig gam 
dyayaprthiyi ubhe [ gam antariksam uta to marutyan gam 
yaginy asty aditir deyaputra z 3 z kalpetam dyayaprthiyi kal- 
pantam apa osadhih | kalpantam agnayas sarye asmai gres- 
thaya saryada z 4 z sam yas sijami hrdayam samsrstaih mano 
astu yah | samsrsta yas tanyas santu samsrstas prano astu yah 
z 5 z sam yas pagunam hrdayam srjami sam putranam uta 
ya duhitaro yah | sam jayanam manasa manaiisi sam patinam 
uta caksusa srjami z 6 z 3 z 

Stanzas 4 and 5 appear KS. 7. 14 and 12, and elsewhere: 
to he compared in contents are such hymns as Q. 6. 64 
and 74. 


24. [f. .55 b, 1. 8.] 
g. 3. 27. 

atha raksamantram. 

om praci dig agnir adhipatir asito raksataditya isavah te- 

bhyo na- 
me dhipatibhyo name raksatubhyo name rsibhyo name vo 

stu yo sman dvesti yam 

ca vayan dvismas tarn vo jambhe dadhmas tam u prano ja- 

hatu z daksi- 

na dig indro dhipatis tiragearaje raksata vasava isavas 

pratl- 

ci dig vavaruno dhipatis prajaku raksata mittra isavah udl- 
cl dik some dhipatis svajo raksata vata isavah z dhruva 

dig vi- 

snur adhipatis kulmasagrivo raksata virudho isavah urdhva 

dig vr- 

haspatir adhipatih gattro raksataganir isavas tebhyo name 

dhipa- 
tibhyo nama raksitubhyo nama rsibhyo namo vo stu yo 

sman dvisti yam ca 

vayam dvismas tam vo jambhe dadhmas tam u prana ja- 

hatu z 4 z 

Read: atha raksamantram | | om z z praci dig agnir adhi- 
patir asito raksitaditya isayah | tebhyo namo ‘dhipatibhyo 
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namo raksitrbhyo namo isubhyo namo vo ‘stu | yo ‘sman 
dvesti yaiii ca Tayam dvismas tarn vo jambbe dadbmas tam u 
prano jabatu z 1 z daksina dig indro ‘dhipatis tiragcirajl 
raksita vasava isavah | tebbyo " ” “ z 2 z pratici dig varuno 
‘dhipatis prdaku raksita mitra isavah 1 tehhyo <■ » “ z 3 z 
udici dik somo ‘dhipatis svajo raksita vata isavah | tehhyo ° » ° 
z 4 z dhruva dig visnur adhipatis kalmasagrivo raksita virudha 
isavah | tehhyo <> » ° z 5 z urdhva dig vrhaspatir adhipatig 
Qvitro raksitaganir isavah j tehhyo namo ‘dhipatibhyo namo 
raksitrbhyo namo isuhhyo namo vo ‘stu | yo ‘sman dvesti yani 
ca vayam dvismas tam vo jambhe dadhmas tam u prapo ja- 
hatu z 6 z 4 z 


25. [f. 55 b, 1. 18.] 
g. 4. 11. 

anadvan dadhara prthivi dyam utasum anadvan dadharonv 

antariksaih 

|f. 56 a.] anadvan dadhara pradifas sad urvlr anadvan idam 

vifvam bhuvanam a vive- 

Read dadhara prthiviih and utamum in a, dadharorv in b: 
bhuvanam in d; anadvan in a, b, c. 
anadvan duhe sukrtasya lokaih enaih pahet pavamanas 

purastat parja- 

nyo dhara marutodho sya yajnas payo daksina draho sya | 

Read anadvan and loka in a, perhaps pyayet in b as Whit- 
ney suggests; maruta udho ‘sya in c, doho ‘sya in d. 

anadvan indrasya 

pafubhyo vi caste tvayam ya 9akro a mimite adhvanah 

sarii bhutarh bhavisyad bhu- 
vanam duhanas sarva devanaih bibhrag carati vratani 

Read indi’as sa in a, trayan and a mimite in b: bibhrac 
in d. 

yasya nese yajnapa- 
tin ni yajno nasya datejaya na pratigrhita yo vigvadrg 

vi^vakrd vi- 

gvakarma gharma no vruta yamag catuspat. 

Read ne^e yajnapatir na in a, datege na pratigrabita in b: 
gharmam and yatamac in d. 
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indra esa manusyesv antar gharma 
s tapatac carati sani9i9anah supradasassa udare na sarisad 

yau na9nl- 

had anaduho vijanan. 

Read taptaQ in b: in c we should probably read suprajas 
sa, in d yo na^nlyad. An alternative form of c would be 
suprajas sant sa udare na sarsad. 

yena devas tuvarurhatar hitva 9arlram amrta- 
sya dhama tena gesma sukrtasya lokam gharmasya vra- 

tena ya9asa tapasvya 

In pada a we will have to read as in Q. devas svar a ruru- 
bur. If we may have tapasyavab at the end of d we get a 
fair reading but it looks like an accidental inversion of the 
better reading of Q., tapasa ya^asyavah. 

dva- 

da9aita rarvartyahus prajapater vartya ratrl dvada9a tad 

vapi vrahma- 

yo veda tad vanuduhau balaih 

If it is desirable to reduce the first hemistich to anustubh 
rhythm (and it seems so to me) we may read dvadagaita 
vratya ahus prajapater vratya ratrlh; but less violent emenda- 
tion is necessary if we read dvada^aita ratrir vratya ahus 
prajapater vratya ratrir dvada^a. In d read tad va anaduho 
balam. 

duhe vanadvana sayaih duhe pratar duhe 
diva doba ye sya sayanta tan vidmanupadasyatah 

Read in a va anadvan; in c ‘sya sam yanti. 

ye devanaduho 

dohan asvapnanupadasyaca prajam ca lokam capnoti tatha 

saptarsayo 

viduh 

Read for ab yo vedanaduho dohan saptanupadasyatah; any 
suggestion of svapna seems out of place here, 
madhyam etad anaduho yata isa vahitah etavad asya pracina 
yavan pratyan samahitah 

For pada b read yatraisa vaha ahitah; in c pracinam, in 
d yavan. 

padbhis sedhim amakramamn iraih janghabhi 
r uksida 9ramenanadva:na kllalam kina9asya upagacchata | 
Read: padbhis sedim samakramann iram janghabhir utkhi- 
dan I QramenanadvEn kilalam klna^ag copa gacchatah z 11 z 
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esa manusyesv anadv^ ity ucyate 9 apha somya parsam 

sarva yaf casya 

[f. 56 b.] kusthinah 

This seems to be an incomplete bit of commentary belong- 
ing to st. 3; if the above word division is correct we might 
read the whole thus: — indi'a esa manusyesv anadvan ity 
ucyate | gaphas somyah pargvam sarva yag casya kusthikah. 
This might have been a scholium standing once in the bottom 
margin; the letter i standing at the end of the next to the 
last line of f. 56 a would then have been the initial of indro 
balenasya. 

indro balenasya paramesthl vratenaina gaus tena vaigvadevah 
yo sman dvesti yarix ca vaya dvissas tasya pranan asa 

vahes tasya prana 

n vi varhah z 5 z a 5 z 

Read: indro balenasya paramesthi vratena yena gaus tena 
vaigvadeva^ | yo ‘smSn dvesfi yaih ca vayaih dvismas tasya 
pranan apa vahes tasya pranan vi barhah z 12 z 5 z anu 5 z 

26. [f. 56 b, 1. 3.] 
g. 7. 60. 

grhan esi manasa modama- 
nojarh bibhrad vasumatis sumetaghorena caksusa mittriye- 
na grhanaih pajyah paya ut tarami | ime grha mayo- 

bhuva u- 

rjasvantas payasvantas purna vamasya tisthantas te no ja- 

nantu janatah 

sunrtavantas subhaga iravanto hasamuda aksudhyastr- 

dhyastr- 

syamo grba massad vibhitanah | esam adhy etu pravan 

esa so- 

manasso bahuh j grhan upa hvayamaya yan te ho janahtv 

ayatah | 

upahuta iha gava upahuta ajavayah a- 
tho nyasya kilala upahuto grhesu nah upahuta bhurdhni 
na sakhayas svadusaihnara aristas sarvapursa grha nas sa- 
ntu sarvadah z i z 

Read: grhan emi manasa modamana urjam bibhrad vas 
sumatis sumedhah | aghorena caksusa mitriyena grhanam pag- 
yan paya ut tarami z 1 z ime grha mayobhuva urjasvantas 
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payasvantah [ purna vamasya tisthantas te no janantu jana- 
tah z 2 z sunrtavantas subhaga iravanto hasamudab | aksu- 
dhyS atpsySso gyba masmad bibbitana z 3 z yesam adbyeti 
pravasan yesu saumanaso babub j grban upabvayama yan te 
no janantva yatab z 4 z upabuta iba gava upabuta ajayavab | 
atbo ‘nnasya kilala upabuto grbesu nab z 5 z upabuta bbu- 
ridbanas sakbayas tsvadusamnara | aristas sarvapurusa grba 
nas santu sarvada z 6 z 1 z 

Tbe variations from tbe Q. text are considerable, being 
generally in tbe direction of Yajus or Sutra texts; cf. Con- 
cordance. In st. 6 b tbe only remedy seems to be to read as 
in tbe other texts svadusammudah. 

27. [f. 56 b, 1. 13.] 

hantayam astva pratighaty asa sam varh 
indra prtanavrstih prajapatir adadad ojo smai vrhad dhavi 
r havisa vardhanena | prajapater havisa vardhane hanta- 

yam indram a- 

kraor agadyaih tasmai viso devakrta nimantas sahyamtas 

sahi- 

[f. 57 a.] havyo babhuva | prajapate abhi no nesi vasv orvo 

gavyutis abhimatisahah vardhaya 
nn indraih vrhata renaya devaih devena havisa vardhanena 

z yatha vi 9 vas pr- 

tanat samjaya yatha 9 atrun sahasa manasa mahl yathasah 

samran susa- 

mrad devatte indro aprativadhaih krnotu ayam viro prati 

hantu 9 atfn va 9 ve 

deva usas adas karaya nasya prajaih rlrisaih nota viran 

imam indra ] ja- 

hi 9 atrun prati randhayasvagnis te gopa adhipa vasisthah 

9 arma te raja 

varuno ni yaccha deva tvendro aprativadham krnotu z 2 z 

Eead: bantayam astu pratigbatj' asat sam vam indragnl 
prtanavrsnih ] prajapatir a dadbad ojo ‘smai vrbad dbavir 
bavisa vardhanena z 1 z praj Spate havisa vardhanena banta- 
ram indram akrnor agadbyam | tasmai vi^o devakfta namanta 
sa banta sa vibavyo babhuva z 2 z prajapate abhi no nesi 
vasurvlrii gavjmtim abhimatisahab | vardbayann indram vrbate 
ranaya devam daivena havisa vardhanena z 3 z yatbs vicvSs 
pptanas samjaya yatha ^atrun sahasa manasa | mabi yathasah 
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supran susamrad deyas tTendro apratiyadhaih kpnotu z 4 z 
ayam viro prati hantu gatrun vigve deva osam adhas karayan | 
nasya prajam rlrisan nota vlran iman indrah z 5 z jahi ga- 
trun prati randhayasyagnis te gopa adhipa yasisthah | garma 
te raja yaruno ni yacchad devas tyendi’o apratiyadkam kpnotu 
z 6 z 2 z 

A goodly number of objections might be brought against 
the emendations offered, but I think the intent of the hymn 
cannot be mistaken. In st. la apratigba is suggested but it 
brings difficulties with it; in Ic adadbad might stand, or eyen 
adadad as in the ms. In VS. 8. 46 and other Yajus texts 
there is a stanza similar to our no. 2; most of these texts 
haye ayadhyam in pada b for our agadhyam, they haye sam 
anamanta purvlr in c where I write deyakpta namanta and 
for d they have ayam ugro vihayyo yathasat; my emendation 
of pada d is pure conjecture. About st. 5b I am yery doubt- 
ful, but the reading given seems possible. 

28. [f. 57 a, 1. 7.] 

sam sprgetham 

tanubhyam sam mukhabhyaih sam atmana sam vam vrah- 

manaspatis somas sam sparga- 

yabhu vam 

In d read sparcayatu, or possibly spargayStu. Cf. Q. 6. 
74. 1. 

abhy asya nahami vaca dadhami" nahasoksase pame 

dahinaih ka- 

me labhai krsnam ivakhare 

For the first hemistich I can get nothing satisfactory; I in- 
cline to think that some accusative should stand in place of 
nahami. For c perhaps we might read upa me dahinaih kame, 
the upa to be taken with labhai. 

yah premas prenyam asid dattah somena babhru- 
nam | tasmad adhi grutam mano mayy asya manahitam 

In a read premas, or perhaps prema, in b babhruna: in c 
srutam, in d mana ahitam. Gf. Q. 6. 89. 1 ab and 1. 1. 2d. 

yam pusaihsam kamayete ya- 
sminn a bhagam icchate I hrgchokam asminn a dadhmo 

yatha gisyati tvam a- 
nu I yathasya hrdayaih gisyad 

For a yam pumansam kamayate seems good. In c read 
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hrcchokam, in d Qusyati and in e gusyat. It seems proper to 
end tlie verse at this point though the ms. has no sign. 

apigcharh neva gam guni ca | ksur akagam 
bhima mampagyam abhinorujam priyamkaram uttamaih 

madhughena tad abhrtam 

For the fii’st few words I am unable to make a suggestion, 
and therefore cannot feel sure that they belong with this 
verse. For the rest I think we may read: caksur akagam 
hhimam mampagyam abhirorudam | priyamkaranam uttamam 
madughena tad abhrtam. Cf. Q. 7. 38. lb and oui’ next 
hymn st. 2. 

tvaih ha- 

si varcasyo atho hasya sumangalah atho sarvasarh viru- 

dham priya- 

hkaranam ucyase | 

Read: tvam hasi varcasyo atho hasi sumangalah | atho sar- 
vasam virudhaiii priyankaranam ucyase z 6 z 3 z 

The ms. gives no indication of the end of this hymn and 
I have made this arrangement principally because the norm 
of this book is six stanzas: it seems not impossible that the 
last two stanzas should go with the next hymn, but the 
connection does not seem close enough to force us to such an 
arrangement. 

29. [f. 57 a, 1. 16.] 

Q. 7. 38 (in part). 

pratlcl somam asy osadhe praticy anu suryaih pra- 
tlcl vi- 

gvan devahs tatha tvacchavadamasi | imam khanasy osa- 

dhim vitantrlm a- 

nutahtunam ayatah patirahdhani parayato nivartanam | 

amusyaharii paraya- 

ta ayato mano agrabhaih agrabhaih hastiih mano atho 

hrdayaih manah mayi te 

[f. 57 b.] manahitaih mayi cittam mayi vratam mamed apa 

kratav aso mamasag ced asT 

dapi I aharii vadani maha tvam sabhayam ha tvam vada 

mameda ] gastiih kevalo 

nabhyasam kirtayag cina yadi vasya dirocanam yadi va 

nadyas tirah | 

yam tva mahrm osadhir vadhveva nyanayah z 4 z 

Read: praticl somam asy osadhe praticy anu suryam 1 pra- 
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tlci viQvan devans tatha tvacchavadamasi z 1 z imaiii klianamy 
osadhim vitantrim anutantunam | ayatah pratii’andhanlni para- 
yato nivartanam z 2 z amusyaharii parayata ayato mano 
agrabham [ agrabbam bastim mano atho brdayam manah z 
3 z mayi te mana ahitam mayi cittaiii mayi vratam | mamed 
aha kratav aso mama cittam a sidasi z 4 z aham vadani 
maha tvam sabhayam aha tvam vada ] mamed asas tvam 
kevalo nanyasam klrtayag cana z 5 z yadi vasi tii’ojanam yadi 
va nadyas tirah | iyam tva mahyam osadhir baddhveva nyana- 
yat z 6 z 4 z 

Pada b of st. 2 I have not tried to emend thinking it 
might be taken to mean “har'ing various magic powers and 
widely effective”, or something of that sort; the mampagyam 
abhirorudam of Q. is no better. Our stt. 3 and 4 are not in 
Q. but st. 4 has appeared in Paipp. 2. 77. 1; the form here 
is what was suggested thei-e. St. 5 has also appeared in 
Paipp. 2. 79. 5 with ankena me nyanayat for pada d. 


30. [f. 57 b, I. 4.] 

Q. 19. 57. 

yatha kalam i- 

teka mam rajano gusmrnany aguh sam fusthagus saih ka- 

lagus sam asma- 

su susvaptririi nir difate dusvaptriiii suvama z devanaih 

patnlnaih garbha ya- 

masya karana j yo bhadras svapna sva muma yas papas 

tarn dvisate pra hinma 

tyastama namasi krsnafakuner mukhaih nirrter mukham 

tarn tva svapna ta- 
tha vidma [ svapnos svaptva afviva kayam afviva nina- 

ham I ma- 

smakaih devaplyurh priyaruru vapsa ] yad asmasu dus- 

vapnl yad go- 

su yaf ca no gr no grhe | sasmakaih devaplyuh priyaruruih 

niska- 

m iva prati munfataih navaratnin apamayam asmakam tan- 

vas pari 

dusvapnyo sarvarh durbhutarii dvisater nir dvisamasi z 

divsater nir dvi- 


samasi z 5 z anu 6 z 
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For the first part of this we may read as follows: yatha 
kalam ity eka z 1 z sam rajano ‘gus sam many agus saiii 
kustha agus saih kala aguh ] sam asmasu dusvapnyam 
nil- dvisate dusvapnyam suvama z 2 z devanam patninaih 
garb ha yamasya karana yo bhadi-as svapna [ sa mama yas 
papas taiii dvisate pra hinmah z 3 z 

The quotation of st. 1 by pratika only indicates the pre- 
vious appearance of the stanza in this text, viz. Bk. 2. 37. 3, 
thus; yatha kalam yatha ^apham yatharnam sam nayanti | 
eva dusvapnyam sarvam apriye sam nayamasi. In the first 
part of st. 3 it would seem that the vocatives might stand. 

In st. 4 om- text is as hopeless as that of in tyastama 
it may he that we have only a corruption of what stands in 
the pada-mss. matysta (note that the last syllable of the 
preceding line is ma), or it might be that trstama as intended; 
this latter is a palaeographic possibility and occurs as the 
name of a river EV. 10. 75. 6. For the second part of the 
stanza I have nothing worth suggesting. In the third part 
sasmakaiii may be intended, and we may read piyarum; for 
vapsa we might then read with Whitney-Both vapa. 

For the last two stanzas we may read; yad asmasu dus- 
vapnyath yad go§u vac ca no grhe ] sasmakaiii devapiyum pi- 
yarum niskam iva prati muncatam z 5 z navaratnin tapamayam 
asmakani tanvas pari i dusvapnyam sarvam durbhutaiii dvisate 
nil- dvisamasi z 6 z 6 z anu 6 zz 

While not wholly satisfactory this is rather better than the 
version of C., in which the last stanza is not metrical: I be- 
lieve it is so here. 


31. [f. 57 b, 1. 14.] 

Cf. MS. 2. 4. 7. 

deva marutas prsnimata- 

ro apo dattoditirh bhihta | divas prthivya uror antari- 

ksat ta- 

smai ksattraya neta vrahmanabhyah prajabhya abhya 

osadhibhyas svaha 

deva agni indra surya apah devag cojo mittravaruna 

yam aril 

tapah devas pitaro mavyas kravyapah devapsusado path 

napat tannu- 


26 * 
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[f. 58 a.] napam naragansapo dattoditiih bhinta deva vrhas- 

pate apo dehy aditiih bhin- 

ti I deva prajapate apah deva paramesthin apo dehy aditiih 

bhihti I devas pr- 

thivya uror antariksat tammai ksattraya nena prahmana- 

bhyas prajabhya abhya osa- 

dhlbhyas svaha z i z 

Read: deva marutas pr^nimataro apo dattodadhim bbinta | 
divas prthivya uror antariksat tasmai ksatraya na ita | vrah- 
manabhyali prajabhya adbhya osadbibbyas svaha z 1 z deva 
agna indra stiryapo “ “ | divas ° ° z 2 z devag tcojo mitra- 
varunaryamann apo » " | divas » “ z 3 z devas pitaro vasav- 
yas kravyado ‘po ° ° | divas “ ° z 4 z deva apsusado ‘pam na- 
pat tanunapan naragansapo dattodadhim bhinta | divas ° ^ z 
5 z deva vrhaspate apo dehy udadbiih hhindhi | divas ” na 
ihi I vi’ahmanabhyah » “ z 6 z deva prajapate apo dehy uda- 
dliim hhindhi | divas « • z 7 z deva paramesthinn apo dehy 
udadhim hhindhi | divas pythivyS uror antariksat tasmai k§a- 
traya na ihi | M-ahmapabhyah prajabhya adbhya osadhihhyas 
svaha z 8 z 1 z 

In the stanza corresponding to our st. 3 MS. has devSQ 
garmanya, which suggests for our text the possibility of devag 
§arma no; I have thought also of deva agvinau, but neither 
of these is compelling. 


32. [f. 58 a, 1. 4.] 
g. 2. 34. 

prajapater jayamanas prajg jatag ca ya i- 

mah ta asmai prativedaya cikitvah anu manyatam esam 

Ige pa 9 u- 

patih pa^unam catuspadam uta va ye dvipadah niskritas 

te yajni- 

ya yanti lokam rayas posa yajamanam majantaih pramun- 

canto bhuvanasya 

gopa gatum deva yajamanaya dhattah upakrtarh gigumanaih 

yaj a- 

sthar priyaih devanam apy eti pathah ye badhyamanam 

anu dldhyanaihnl- 

ksanta manasa caksusa ca | agnis tan agre pra mumukta 

devah prajapatis pra- 
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jabhis samvidanam yesaiii prano na badhnanti baddharii 

gavaih pafunam uta 

paurusanam | indras tam ya aranyas pagavo vigvarupa 

uta ye 

kurupah vayus tvan agre pra mumukta devas prajapatis 

prajabhis sam- 
vidanam prajanantah prati grhnantu devas pranam ange- 

bhyas pary a ca- 

rantabhyam gaccha prati tistha garlrais svargam yahi 

pathibhi 9 ^ivebhih 


z 2 2 

Read: prajapater jayamanas praja jataQ ca ya imah ] ta 
asmai prativedaya cikitvan anu manyatam z 1 z yesam ige 
pa^upatih paQunaiii catuspadam uta aS ye dvipadah | niskritas 
te yajniyam yantu lokam rayas posa yajamanam sacantam 
z 2 z pramuncanto bhuvanasya gopa gfituiii deya yajamanaya 
dhatta 1 upakrtaiii ^a^amanam yad asthat priyam devanam 
apy etu pathah z 3 z ye badhyamauam anu didhyana am aik- 
santa manasa caksusa ca [ agnis tan agre pra mumoktu devah 
prajapatis prajabbis saihvidanab z 4 z yesaiii tprapo na badb- 
nanti baddbam gavaiii pacunam uta paurusanam ' indras tan 
' ° ” z 5 z ya arapyas pai^avo vigvarupa virupa uta ya eka- 
rupab j vayus tan agre pra mumoktu devas prajapatis praja- 
bbis samvidanah z 6 z prajanantab prati grbnantu devas 
pranam angebbya.s pary acarantam | dyani gaccba prati tistba 
^arlrais svargam yabi patbibbi^ civebbib z 7 z 2 z 

These stanzas appear also TS. 3. 1. 4. 1 and KS. 30. 8 
our first stanza is not in and our fifth is uoav. Our pada 
2 b is a mixture of the version of Q. catuspadam uta yo dvi- 
padam, and that of KS. catuspada uta ye dvipadah; it might 
be better to read catuspada in our version. I think the simplest 
emendation in its st. 5a would be prapena. In 6b I have 
inserted virupa rvhich all the texts have. 


33. [f. 58 a, 1. 16.] 

g. 2 . 6. 

mamas tvagna rtavo vardhayantu samvatsara rsayo ya nu 
sakhya [ sam dyumnena didhihi rocanena vijva a bhabhih 

pradi 9 a 9 ca- 

tasrah | sam ceddhyasvagne prati bodhayenam U 9 ca tistha 

mahate saubhaga- 
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ya i ma te risamn upasatta te agne vrahmanas te ya 9 asas 

santu pa- 

[f. 58 b.] nye tvam agne vmute vrahmana ime give gre 

prabhrno nedihi sapattra- 

gre abhimabhicad u bhavah sve ksa didihy aprayucchan. 

ihaivagne 

adhi dharaya rayim ma tva dabhan purvacitta nikarinah 

ksattra- 

m agne suyamam astu tubhyam uta sattra vardhataih te 

niskrtah ksettrana- 

gne mbena saih rabhasva mittrenagne mittradheyarh vaca- 

sva I sajatanam madhya- 

mestheha ma sya rajnam agne vihavyo didihya [ ati nuho 

ti nirr- 

tlr any atatir ati dvisah vi^va hy agne durita cara tvam 

athasma- 

bhyarh sahavlraih rayin dah anadhrsyo jataveda anisthato 

vira- 

d agne ksattribhir didihya vi mlva pramuncan manusye- 

bhyag 9 ivebhir a- 
bhya pari pahi no gayyaih 232 

Eead: samas tvagna rtavo vardhayantu samvatsara rsayo 
ya nu sakhya | sam dyumnena didihi rocanena yi^va a bhahi 
pradigag catasrab z 1 z sam cedbyasvagne prati bodhayainam 
uc ca tistba mabate saubhagaya [ ma te risann upasattaro 
agne vrahmanas te yacasas santu manye z 2 z tram agne 
vrnate vrahmana ime ^ivo ‘gne prabhur nu na edhi | sapatna- 
hagne abhimatijid u bhava sve k.saye didihy aprayucchan z 
3 z ihaivagne adhi dharaya rayim ma tva dabhan purvacitta 
nikarinah i ksatram suyamam astu tubhyam uta satta vard- 
hatam te ‘niskrtah z 4 z ksatrenSgne svena sam rabhasva 
mitrepagne mitradheyam vacasva | sajatanam madhyamestha iha 
sa sya rajnam agne vihavyo didihiha z 5 z ati tnuho ‘ti nirr- 
tu- aty aratir ati dvisah 1 vi^va hy agne dui’ita cara tvam 
athasmabhyam sahaviram rayim dah z 6 z anadhpsyo jataveda 
anistrto virad agne ksatrabhrd didihiha j vigva amivah pra- 
muncan manusyebhyag ^ivebbir adya pari pahi no gayaih 
z 7 z 3 z 

In st. lb it is entirely possible that the reading ya nu 
sakhya is only a corruption of yani satya which all the others 
have. The reading of st. 2 c given in our ms. seems to involve 
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a mixture of the form and the form given by the Yajus 
texts. In st. 4d upasatta as in the other texts would prob- 
ably be better. St. 5 c has appeared in this book no. 1.4 c. 
In st. 7d the ms. makes the correction to adya. Onr st. 4 
is Q. 7. 82. 3 and our st. 7 is Q. 7. 84. 1. 

34. [f. 58 b, 1. 10.] 
g. 3. 20. 

ayaih te yonir rtviyo ya- 
to jato arocathah tarn janann agna a rohatha no vardhaya 

rayiih 

Bead rohatha in cd, and rayim before the period and 
numeral. 

pra 

dataraih havamahe agnim ugram utaye ] fuciryo vrttra- 

hanttamam 

The first pada of these appears TS. 1. 7. 13. 4 a, but refers 
to Indra. In the margin opposite these padas is the follow- 
ing: somaih rajanam a^-ervacana (to be corrected a^lrvacana). 
It seems then that there is here a grouping of four pratikas, 
and that they do not form a stanza of this hymn. 

In the third pada vrtrahantamam seems to be intended, 
agne 9Cha vadeha nah ] pratyan nas sumana bhava pra no 
yaccha vi9aih pate dhanadasi nas tvaih. 

In a read ‘ccha, place colon after bhava: in d read dhanada 
asi, and tvam before the period. 

pra no yacchatv aryaraa pra bhaga- 
s pra pusa prota sunrtah rayiih devi dadhatu nah 

In a read pra; drawing on g. we may read for b pra bha- 
gas pra vrhaspatih. In c read sunrta. 

aryamanaih vrha- 

spatim indram danaya codaya vataih visnuih sarasvatiih 

savitararii ca 

vajinam 

In pada b read danaya. 

somaih rajanam avase gniih girbhir havamahe adityaih 
visnuih suryaih vrahmanaih ca vrhaspatiih 

Bead ‘gnini in b; in d vrhaspatim before the period. The 
stanza is no. 5. 

suhaveha havamahe ] ya- 

tha nas sarvam ij janas sahgasatyaih sumana hasat. | | 
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The omission of pada a is probably accidental; in Q. it is 
indravayu ubbav iba. In c read sarva; the form sarvam may 
be due in some way to TS. 4. 5. 1. 2, where sarvam ij jagat 
stands. For d read sangatyam sumana asat. 

[f. 59 a.] tvaih no agna agnibhir vrahmanam ca vardhaya 

tvaih no devatataye rayiih dana- 

ya codaya | 

In pada a read agne; it seems very probable that vrahma- 
nam in b is only a corruption of vrahma yajnam as in Q. 
vajasyedam prasave sambabhuva ya ima ca vigva bhuva- 
nany antah utatifchantaih damayatu prajanaih rayiih dhehi 

sarvavlraih 

ni yacchatam. | 

While it seems possible to read pada a as it stands here, 
ending with ya, I am inclined to think that ya represents 
only a transitional sound of pronunciation and that the cor- 
rect reading is sani bahhuvema ca in Q. too I think we 
might emend to saih bahhuvema on the basis of dittography. 
For our pada c read utaditsantam dapayatu prajanan; yac- 
chatam in d. 

durin me pahca pradi 90 duram urvl yathabalam. 
prapeyam sarva makutir manasa hrdayena ca | 

In a read duhram, in b duhram ui'vir: in c ma akutlr. 

gosanim vaca- 

m udeyaih varcasa mabhy arunyaihhi | ayu rundharii sar- 

vato va tvasta pu- 

saya griyataih z 4 z 

Read; gosanim vacam udeyani varcasa mabhy tarunyamhi ( 
a rundham sarvato vayus tvasta posaya dhriyatam z 10 z 4 z 
It is possible that the end of pada h has gotten confused 
with the beginning of pada c, and that we ought to read as 
in mahhyudihi. The form suggested for d appears Q. 6. 
141. lb. 


35. [f. 59 a, 1. 7.] 

4 19. 15. 

yata indra bhayamahe tato no abhayaih 
krdhi | maghavah sakti tava tvam na tudbhir vi dviso vi 

mrdho jahi [ i- 

ndraih vayam anoradhaih havamahe anuradhyassad dvi- 

pada 9 catuspadE | 
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ma na sonararusir usa gur visuclr indra druho vi na- 

faya j i- 

ndras tratotu vrttraha parampa no varenyah | ca raksata 

caramatas sva 

madhyatas sva pagcat sva purasthan no stu z rururii no 

lokam anu nesi vidva- 

n svarva jyotir abhayaih svasti | ugra ta i sthavirasya 

bahuh upa kse- 

ma 9arana vrhanta j abhayaih nas karaty antariksam a- 

bhayam dyavapr- 

thivl ubhe ; abhayaih pagcad abhayaih purastad uttara- 

dhad abhayaih no 

stu abhayaih mittrad abhayam amittrabhl jnatad abhayaih 

puro yah abha- 

yam naktam abhayam diva nas sarvaga mittraih bhavan- 

tu z 5 z 


anu z 7 z 

In 1. 10 the ms. corrects usa to upa. 

Eead: yata indra hliayamahe tato no abhayam krdhi ( 
maghavah gagdhi tava tvarii na utibhir vi dviso vi mrdho 
jahi z 1 z indraih vayam anuradhaiii havamahe anu radhyas- 
ma dvipada catuspada | ma nal^ sena ararusir upa gur visu- 
clr indra druho vi nagaya z 2 z indras tratota vptraha paras- 
pa no varenyah | sa raksita caramatas sa madhyatas sa pagcat 
sa purastan no ‘stu z 3 z uruih no lokam anu nesi vidvan 
svarvaj jyotii' abhayam svasti | ugra ta indra sthavirasya bahu 
upa ksiyema garana vrhanta z 4 z abhayam nas karaty an- 
tariksam abhayam dyavaprthivi ubhe | abhayaih pagcad abha- 
yam pui’astad uttarad adharad abhayam no ‘stu z 5 z abha- 
yam mitrad abhayam amitrad abhayam jnatad abhayam puro 
yah I abhayam naktam abhayam diva nas sarva aga mitram 
bhavantu z 6 z 5 z anu 7 z. 


36. [f. .59 a, 1. 18.] 

Contains RV. 1. 102. 4, 6, 9, 10. 
me prehi mapa kramag catfnaih vedakhida | 
indras sapattraha bhimah saihjayas te samanrdhak, | tvaih 
[f. 59 b.] jayasi na parajayasa abhyegv aso maghavan ma- 

hatsu ca | ugraih 

cit tarn avase sam siglmahe sa tvarii na indra havanesu 

mrda | goji- 
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ta bahu samakratuyat karman-karman fatamucldariikara ( 

akalpa i- 

ndro pratimanam ojasa tvam na indra havanesu mrda | 

vedaham indra pri- 

yam asya fevadhirh yad asya nama guhyaih samike | 

saihyaj jayapi magha- 

va mamaih praty admakaih vidhmo vihace havaiii gamat. 

z tva jayema tvaya 

yuja vrta vrdho asmakam angum uta va bhare-bhare | as- 

mabhyam indra va- 

rivas sugaih krdhi pra gattrunarii maghavan vrja tvam de- 

vesu prathamam sam a- 

rabhe tvam babhuyatha prtanasu sasahih somaih nas karum 

upamanyum udbhi- 

dam indra karasi prasave ratham purah z i z 

Read: ma prehi mapa krama^ ^atrunam veda akhida | in- 
dras sapatnaha bhimah samjayas te sam anrdliat z 1 z tvam 
jayasi na parajaya +asa arbhesv aso maghavan mahatsu ca | 
ugram cit tvam avase saih §i?Imahe sa tvam na indra hava- 
nesu mrda z 2 z gojita bahu sa sam akratuyat kai-man-kaiman 
gatamutis khajamkarah | akalpa indras pratimanam ojasa sa 
tvaih na indra havanesu mrda z 3 z vedaham indra priyam 
asya §evadhini yad asya nama guhyam samike | samyaj jayapi 
maghavS saman praty asmakam tvidhmo vihacet havaih gamat 
z 4 z vayam jayema tvaya yuja vrta vrdho asmakam angam 
ud ava bhare-bhare | asmabhyam indra varivas sugam krdhi 
pra gatrunam maghavan vysnya ruja z 5 z tvam devesu pra- 
thamani sam arabhe tvaiii babhutha prtanasu sasahih | semam 
nas karum upamanyum udbhidam indra karasi prasave ratham 
purah z 6 z 1 z 

The reading given for st. Ic seems probable; but we must 
also consider samjayate saman ydbak. The general sense of 
st. 2 ab is fairly clear, but the exact reading I cannot get: 
RV. has tvam jigetha na dhana rurodhitharbhesv aja - °. In 
st. 3a the reading given seems possible, but in view of RV. 
form gojita bahu amitakratuh simah we might conclude that 
the Paipp. form was » - simo ‘mitakratur yah. In st. 4d 
indro vihave might be considered a possibility. St. 5 is given 
as it stands both in RV. and Q. 7. 50. 4. Our stt. 1 and 4 
have no parallels. 

The J31S* conrscts to lu st» 2 iel st» 
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37. [f. 59 b, 1. 10.] 

smara smaro si 

devair datto si smara | amusya manassara yathahaih ka- 
maye tatha 90 - 

gocayamya hrdayaih kama gacchanga jvaro dahatu goca- 
tutmana | sanka- 

Ipastya smarantadhlbhir yamaivasya didhmo hanam anya- 
naranandah 

pramuthyato manumaho naivo nastakarta arnavah ave^inls 
pradrupo ro- 

payisnur etas tvabhya prahino vrahmana j rtukantunl rtvida 
grama- 

bhyasinl svapna yacchatu dudhna manomuha | aveginis 
pradrupo ro- 

po ropayisnur eras tvadya prahinomi vrahmana | indragnl 
mittravaruna cebhyotayata dyavaprthivi ma- 
[f. 60 a.] tarigva | acvina devas savita bhagag ca mana- 
studhnayantu naram asa trtrayas trih- 
gas tva bhudhnahtu devagnig cid yam upa te bharadvajag 
cam uta yas trihgatahg chinne 
vanordhvam dhana pra plavasva z etas patyanty abhyo 
varsikir iva vidyutah tasam 

tigraho bhava sayaih gostho gavam iva nigirso nipati- 
tabhyo vegaya- 

mi te I tas tvasam uttantlr bodhayantir upa sabham. etas 
tvadya prahino- 
mi vrahmana stris pra purogavam tas tva tmam iva goka- 
yam atho tva ro- 

daya bahuh z 2 z 

In f. 59 b 1. 15 the ms. corrects bhya to dya; also dyo to 
dhyo f. 60 a 1. 3. 

Out of aU this I have been able to emend only some few 
portions; the sphere of the charm is evident but the parti- 
cular intent is not. 

For the first stanza we might read the following: smara 
smaro ‘si devair datto ‘si smara | amusya manas smara yatha- 
ham kamaye tatha gocayasya hrdayam. Kext we seem to 
have four padas of fair cadence, thus; kama gacchanga jvaro 
dahatu gocatu manah [ sankalpa asya smarantadhlbhir tyamai- • 
vasya dadhmau. In the last pada we might possibly read yan 
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evasya. The next pada would seem to be hanam anyanara- 
nandah meaning perhaps “may I smite those women who take 
pleasure with other women’s husbands”; and next we seem to 
have pramuhyato manomuho. After this I can get nothing 
helpful until the sixth line below where the reading might be 
chinne vana urdhvam dhana pra plavasva. 

We seem to get next the following stanza: etas patyanty 
adhyo varsiklr iva vidyutah 1 tasam pratigi'aho bhava sayam 
gostho gavam iva. There follows a stanza whose first two 
padas parallel Q. 1: 131. 1 ah, and om- pada a seems to be 
the same with that of C.; the hemistich might read thus; ni 
Qusato ni pattata adhyo ve^ayami te. A bold rewriting 
would give a second hemistich for this stanza thus: tas tva- 
san uttaravatli' bodhayantir upa sabham. It looks however 
as if the stanza ends at the colon after vrahmana: perhaps 
this last clause which appeal's three times in the hymn might 
be read etas tvad adhyah prahipomi vrahmana. Out of stris 
pra purogavam I get nothing; but for the rest it seems fairly 
safe to read tas tva trnam iva ^ocayan atho tva rodayan 
bahu. 

It will of coui'se be evident that these emendations are 
offered with no great assurance. The amount of material 
would make about nine stanzas: the hymn is no. 2 in the 
anuvaka. 


38. [f. 60 a, 1. 7.] 

Verses found in Q. 4. 14; 9. 5; and KauQ. 68. 26. 

ajo hy agner ajanista ^okat so pafyej jani- 

taram agre | tena deva devatam agrayan tena rohan aro- 

ham upa medhlyan- 

sah z kramadhvani agnibhin naka meksan hastesu bibhrata 

divas prsam svar gatva 

mifra devebhir adhvam j ague prehi prathamo deva etam 

caksur devanam uta ma- 

rtyanam. [ iyaksamana bhrgubhis sajosasas svar yantu ya- 

jamana 

s svasti z svar yanto napeksantanta dyarii rohantu ra- 

dhasah agni vigvatodharaih sa- 
. vidvanso vitenire | agnim yunajmi ^avasa ghrtena divyaih 

samudrath payasaih 
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ruhantaih | tena gesma sukrtasya lokam sa ruhana adhi 

nakam uttamam | imau 

te paksa ajarau patattrinau yabhyaih raksahsy apahansy 

odanah tabhyam patyasmi 

sukrtasya lokam yatrarsayas prathamajas puranah yadi 

tistho sivas prsthe 

vyomann ady odanah anvayah satyadharmano vrahmana 

radhasa saha | 

prsthat prthivyam antariksam arham antariksa divam ar- 

haih divo nakasya prstha 

t svar jyotir agam aham. | ajo sy aja svargo si taya lokam 

angirasas pra- 

[f. 61 a.J janan. j tarn lokam anu pra jnesma yena va sahas- 

yaih vahasi yena ya sarvave- 
dasam. temarh yajnam no vaha svar devesu gantave | 

aja ta pacata pahca coda- 
na I ajaih pahcaudanaih paktva devalokan samanacuh ] 
Read: ajo by agner ajanista Qokat so ‘pag-yaj janitaram 
agre | tena deva devatam agra ayan tena rohau arohan upa 
medhlyansah z 1 z kramadhvam agnibliir nakam meksan has- 
tesu bibhratah j divas pfstham svar gatva mi§ra devebbii' adli- 
vam z 2 z agne prehi pratliamo devayataiii caksur devanam 
uta martyanam j iyaksamana bbrgubhis sajosasas svar yantu 
yajamanas svasti z 3 z svar yanto napeksanta a dyaih ro- 
bantu radbasah | yajnaiii ye vi<:vatodbaraili suvidvanso ^itenil•e 
z 4 z agniih yunajmi cavasa gbftena divyam samudrani paya- 
sam rubantam | tena gesma sukrtasya lokaiii svo ruhana adhi 
nakam uttamam z 5 z imau te paksa ajarau patatririau yabb- 
yam raksansy apabaiisy odanah | tabhyam patbyasma sukptasya 
lokam yatrarsayas prathamajas puraiiah z 6 z yad atistbo 
divas prsthe vj^omann adhy odana i anvayan satyadhai-mano 
vrahmana radhasa saha z 7 z prsthat prthivya aham antarik- 
sam aruham antariksad divam aruham | divo nakasya prsthat 
svai- jyotir agam aham z 8 z ajo ‘sy aja svargo ‘si tvaya lo- 
kam ahgii'asas prajanan [ taiii lokam anu jnesma z 9 z yena 
va sahasram vahasi yena va sai’vavedasam | tenemam yajnam 
no vaha svar devesu gantave z 10 z ajaiii ca pacata pahca 
caudanan | ajam pahcaudanan paktva devalokan samanaguh 
z 11 z 3 z. 

Stanzas 6 and 7 are in Kau<;. 68, the last three in Q. 9. 5. 
In st. 4c I have adopted the reading of I think there 
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is reason to doubt whether the last part of st. 11 is really 
part of the hymn. 

In st. 7 b the ms. corrects to adhy. 


39. [f. 60 b, 1. 3.] 

ya te praja 

vihata parabhu dhruvenafvitapaih bharami I agnis te tarn 

adyamah 

punar dad vaigvanarah 

Read parabhud in pada a; in b dhi-uvena is pretty clearly 
the first word, and sam bharami may be the verb, but I can 
get nothing more out of the pada. For padas cd we might 
read agnis te tarn ■t*adyamah punar dadsd vaiQvanarah: pada 
c lacks one syllable. 

paramasmabhyo mnastaih patif fivo gni dvitlyaih 
mi prajaih 

jaradasti satasva j muncainam grahyan nirrtir yad aban- 

dhagne prajam praja- 

kamaya dhehi | 

Possible readings here seem to be ‘mnas tarn and ‘gnii’ in 
a, dvitlyam me and jaradastim in b: Sadhasva is the only thing 
I can suggest for satasva. For cd we may read muncSinaih 
grahya niiptir yad abadhnSd agne ° °. 

tvam agne vrsabhaih vafiteyam anyajat putrakamasu 
paryati | tarn a roha sumanasyamanas prajapates pra naya 

resininarh | 

At the end of a we might read vagata iyam; anyajah, if 
it may mean “ready to give birth again”, might stand in b, 
with pary eti. It would seem that prajapate ought to stand 
in d, but resininam I cannot solve; enam may be at the end 
of the pada. 

tubhyarii narl putrakama yam agne fuddharh putarh ghrtam 

a juhoti I ta 

m ani tarn ani skandha vllayasva netodha ugrah prajaya 

sam srjinam 

In a we may read yad agne: in b I would read tarn adhi 
skanda, for d retodha ugrah prajaya saiii srjainam. Cf. Q. 5. 
25. 8. 

parvatad divo yene gatrad-gatrat samagrutam. neto devas- 

ya devasma- 


rau parnam iyadhan 
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• This appears in Q. 5. 25. 1. In a read yoner, in b samasr- 
tam seems possible; C. has samabhrtam. For c read reto de- 
vasya devas, and for d saran paimam iva dhan seems possible; 
has gepo garbhasya retodhah sarau parnam iva dadhat. 
indrasya jatasya prapapata nabhis tam ekodenas pra- 
ti jagrahas kami j tvaya vayarh vrahmanas somapas supaya 
s sutayana suyate z 4 z 

The first letter of the last line is not certain. I can do no 
more with this than the division of words indicates. The stanza 
is no. 6 and the hymn no. 4. 

This is clearly a charm for successful conception, and it 
seems to be intended to help obtain a child in place of 
one lost. 


40. [f. 60 b, 1. 14.] 

tyajanan tyajanaih jatam tyajanaih 
jayate gara | na esati na gocati yas tva bi- 
bharti tejana pautram asi tejanah pautraih te prabhanjanam 
pautro stu so ka- 

mo yena murcham ayamahe z ya dosa? faro stv odane- 
bhyas kmavadbhyam tava do- 
sa tvam tejanas tyajanarh maruto dadhatn. tyajanaih me vifve 
devas tyajanaih pita- 

ro dadham. tenaham anyesaih striyo tyaksaih pura ma- 
dhyadinad uta ; pura sa- 
lt. 61 a.] yityadi tyaksaih tejane ya mahad vilaih | asthad 
dyauihr asthat prthivy asthad vif vam i- 
darh jagat. asthad dvihvrdevas tisthat kamo ayaih tava 
z 5 z a 8 

zz zz ity atharvanikapaipaladacakhayaih trtiyas kanda 
s samaptah zz zz 

Read; tyajanat tyajanam jatam tyajanaih jayate Qara 1 nai- 
sati na gocati yas tva bibharti tejana z 1 z pavitram asi 
tejana pavitram te prabhanjanam [ pavitro ‘stu sa kamo yena 
murcham ayamahe z 2 z yavau dosaf faro ‘stv odanebhyas 
karnavadbhyam ] tavan dosas tvam tejana tyajanam maruto 
dadhan z 3 z tyajanam me vicve devas tyajanam pitaro da- 
dhan | tenaham anyesaih striyo^* z4z *** tyaksaih 

pui-a madhyaihdinad uta | pura tsayityadi tyaksaih tejane yan 
mahad bilam z 5 z asthad dyaur asthat prthivy asthad \ig- 
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vam idam jagat | asthad vihvarita eva tisthat kamo ayaiii 
tava z 6 z 5 z anu 8 z 

ity atbarvanikapaippaladagakhayam trtiyas kandas samap- 
tah zz 

In st. lb garab seems entirely possible tbougb not neces- 
sary. Tbe reading given for 3ab seems possible, but tbe 
word odanebbyas creates doubts; I sboxild tbink tbat some- 
tbing like dbanubbyas karnavadbbyab would fit the context better. 
Tbe ms. gives no hint of tbe lacuna I have indicated in stt. 
4 and 5 but I am fairly sure tbat my arrangement is correct. 
In st. 5 c gayitvad u would be good if we may take gayitva 
to mean “bed-time”. St. 6ab appears Q. 6. 44. lab and 6, 
77. lab; tbe conjecture for jiada c fits in so neatly tbat I 
have ventured to write it as a sure correction. But after all 
is said this hymn is left in an uncertain state. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

In each of the following stanzas the first line of transliteration does 
not correspond exactly with the ms. in spacing: in hymns 8. 5; 12. 8; 
16. 3; 18. 3; 22. 4; 25. 12; 34. 8. In each case the line of transliteration 
should he indented a little to indicate that the first word of the line is 
not at the left margin of the ms. 

This postscript seems^the best way to correct these errors, which wiU 
probably cause no serious confusion. 



The Vedic hajpax susisvi-s. — By Edwest W. Fay, 
The University of Texas. 

In BV. 1. 65, which is addressed to Agni, we find the follow- 
ing pddas: 

2 c viirdhantlm apah panva siisi^vim 
d rtasya yona garbhe siijatam, 
of which the first means in Latin something like 
augent eum lymiphae laude (?) susUvim 
But what does susisvim mean? Oldenberg (Sacr. Boohs of the 
East, 46, 54) renders by ‘the fine child’ and Griffith’s render- 
ing is ‘the growing babe’. I suggest that susisvis is rather 
the result of spirant shifting, in which popular etymology 
played a role, for su^-svis. Native authorities define susi-, 
for which susi- is a fcequent variant (cf. also siisi-rd-s (1) 
‘cavus’, (2) ‘reed, bamboo’), by (1) iosa- ‘ariditas’; and actual 
usage attests (2) ‘cavum’. For (1) cf. Pusha- ‘aridus’, noting 
BY. 1. 68. 2 h: 

suskdd yad deva jlv6 jcmisthdh 
arido <ligno> cum dive vivus natus es. 

AVith these facts before us the interpretation of siisi-svis as 
‘in arido <ligno> turgens’ is self-suggesting, and the interpre- 
tation gains point for 1. 65. 2 c by the juxtaposition of the 
‘waters’ with the ‘diw’. The production of fire by the drill 
and the use of dry twigs as kindling need but to be noted, 
and I have elsewhere interpreted Skr. 6sa-dhi-s ‘plant’ as 
generalized from an original ‘Brenn-Pflanze’ (TAPd., 41, 25). 
If, however — and this I did in EZ., .37, 154, to the satis- 
faction of as sane a mythologist as the late Y. Henry — we can 
trace the Prometheus myth in the Brdhmanas, we must ask our- 
selves whether the 2*^ meaning of ‘cavum’ is not rather to be 
recognized in siisi-svis. Then the epithet will refer to the 
hollow reed of the Prometheus fire-myth. Even so, the reed 
is probably but an allotropic designation for the socket slab 
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wherein fire was begotten. The idea of ‘hollow’ in susi-svis 
lends point to the two references in 1. 65. 2 d to the womb 
wherein Agni was born. 

For the posterius, ~4vi-, only a word need he said: it is a 
weakest grade rootnoun used as a compounding final. The root 
is Skr. svd(y)-: Av. spd(y)- ‘turgere’. In the Agni-epithet 
Matarirsvan- which, as I am explaining \n KZ. 45, 134 meant 
‘in materia turgens’ (= ‘materiae puer’), we have a cognate 
posterius -svan- from the same root. As for the development 
of mdtari-: Lat. materia from tndtar- ‘mother’, credat Judaeus 
Apella. But if I am right in deriving materia from *(t)mater- 
‘cutter’ (of timber), it is possible that *mdter- ‘mother’ also 
comes from (t)mater- ‘cutter’. Testimony to the activity of 
woman in wood-cutting in the savage and semi-savage races 
could doubtless be found in abundance (see, e. g.. Mason, Wo- 
man’s Share in Primitive Culture, pp. 32, 153), hut the func- 
tion of woman as a ‘cutter’ is better displayed, we may think, 
in the following: “The husband has slain the deer .... and 
there his share of the operation ends. The woman .... re- 
moves the skin . . . and then divides the carcass for immediate 
consumption or to he dried. In these (sic) she is a butcher, 
and the whole earth are (sic) her shambles. This meat she 
then proceeds to apportion according to the rules of her tribe 
and her clan” {ibid. p. 27). In Germany, if my limited obser- 
vation goes for anything, woman is still the carver. — In the 
final shaping of *(t)mdter- the inevitable fusion therewith of 
the babbling child’s mamma is not to be lost to sight. 


Postcript. 

For the explanation of Skr. osadhis as ‘brenn-pflanze’ cf. 
(jjp^avov (: Toasts’), which became a regular designation, 

in the botanical classification of Theophrastus, for the class of 
shi'ubs. 

In suH-^is the posterius should perhaps be written -sisvis, 
with reduplication, cf. sam-sUvari (in K. Z. 1. s. c.). 



Sanskrit dhena = Avestan daena = Lithvunian daind. — 
By Dr. Samuel Grant Ouphant, Professor in Grove 
City College, Grove City, Penna. 

The two objects of this paper are, tii'st, to determine the 
meaning of the Sanskrit dhend and then to establish the 
equation that gives its title. 

The word dhend is found fifteen times in the BV. In the 
later Vedic and Brahmanic literature we find seven i of these 
passages repeated a total of seventeen times. The word is 
found also in two compounds in the B V. One of these 
occurs twice only and in the same siikta. The other occurs 
once in B T’i and twice in the later literature. Two other in- 
stances, not in the jBT'’., are found later, one occurring in six 
different works 2 and the other in threes. Elsewhere it is 
found, — so far as the writer has discovered — only in Nai- 
ghanfuka I, 11, in the ZJnadiganasutra (268') of Hemachandra ^ 
and in Sayana. 

The PWB. defines dhend in the sg. as “milchende Kuh’’ and 
in the pi. as “Milchtrank”, in all passages of the BV., except 
three. For I, 101, 10 and T, 30, 9, it says, “viell. Stute” and 
for I, 2, 3, “viell. vom Gespann A'ayu’s zu verstehen ist”. 
Grassmann’s Worterhuch has the definitions “Milchkuh, Stute, 

» Thus BY. I, 101, 10'’ = Migh. 6, 17; BY. Ill, 34, 3’' = 47. XX, 
11, 3<1; Yclj. s., 33. 26>'; BY. IV, 38, 6“ = Yaj. S., 13, 38'; 17, 94'; 
KS., 40, 7'; Tait S., 4, 2, 9, 6'; MS., 2, 7, 17“; Tdit Ar. A., 10, 40'; 
OB., 7, 5, 2, 11; ip. C., 17, 18, 1'; BY., V, 62, 2' = JIS'., 4, 14, 10'; 
TB., 2, 8, 6, 6'; E7.%'II, 94, 4' = SY., 2, 150'; ET'., X, 43, 6'’ = 
AY., XX, 17, 6 1*; E7., X, 104, 3' == 47., XX, 25, 2', 33, 2'. 

2 Dhend brhaspateh in MS., 1, 9, 2; KS., 9, 10; GB., 2, 2, 9; Tdit. Ar., 
3, 9, 1; 7aE; S. 15, 3; ip. C, 11, 3, 14. 

s Dhendbhih halpamdndh in MS. 4, 13, 4; KS., 16, 21; and Tdit. Br., 
3, 6, 6, 1. ■ 

^ The reference in EIFE. to the Anekdrthasaikgraha (2. 271) of this 
author seems to be an error, as the edition of Zachariae (2. 267) defines 
dhena and dheni but has no mention of dhend. 
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Milchtrank” and in ten instances agrees with PWB. in their 
distribution, hut not in the other five. Commentators and 
translators differ widely in their interpretations. Sayana gives 
six different definitions of the word. Glrassmann in his .BF. 
disagrees with himself in his WB. in five instances, withdraws 
“Stute” and enters “Lippen”, “Weiber” and “Gewasser”. Grif- 
fith’s translation agrees in general with Sayana, but adds one 
definition and withdraws another. Ludwig consistently renders 
in all instances by “Stimme”, “Lieder” or “Schall”, but con- 
siders this difficult in V. 62, 2 and desiderates “Strome”. 
Geldner in Ved. Stud. II, 35 ff. has made a special study of 
the word and, as the result, propounds the definitions: 1. Schwes- 
ter, vieU. auch Geliebte, Frau. 2. Weibliches Tier, Kuh. 3. a. 
Zunge, 6, Stimme, Rede, Lob. In all but three instances he 
practically agrees vfith Sayana. Oldenberg in his Veda- 
forschung 93 ff, has a special excursus on the word and con- 
cludes that in all but two instances its meaning is “Milch- 
strome”, either literally or figuratively, and in those two in- 
stances it still refers to potable fluids. 

The table opposite shows at a glance the various render- 
ings proposed in each instance. 

In view of this diversity of interpretation which attaches 
several incongruous meanings to what would seem a single word, 
it has seemed advisable to study the word anew to establish 
its fundamental signification and to trace its semantic devel- 
opment. 

In Ifaighantuka (Z. c.) we find dhend listed as one of the 
fifty-seven synonyms of vdk. This is the one meaning most 
frequently given by Sayana and best supported by native 
tradition as will appear in the sequel. It lends itself to our 
equation. So we start with it in the consideration of the sev- 
eral passages. 

Among these we find the greatest degree of unanimity in X, 
104, 10— 

virenydh krdtur indrah sugastir 
utdpi dhend puruhutdm Itte | 

(Heroic strength and goodly praise is Indra. Yea, also 
dhena praises him, invoked of many). 

It seems clear as Ludwig observes “daB es nicht Kuh oder 
Milch bedeuten kann'’. So Grassmann’s sober second thought leads 
him here to substitute “Lippen” in his i2F. for the “Milch- 
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kuh” of his Worterbuch and Bergaigne {La Eel. Ved. II, 278, 
n. 1) says; “La vache qui ‘invoque’ Indra ne pent etre que 
la priere”- 

The worshipper’s voice uplifted in the adoration of song or 
prayer would seem a better subject for the verb itte than the 
lexicographers’ “cow” or Oldenberg’s “oblation of milk”. More- 
over, this assumption is greatly strengthened by an exami- 
nation of the ninety-five passages in the J2F. that contain 
this verb. In sixty-three of these it may not be indubitably 
clear whether the praise, honor, worship, etc., expressed by the 
verb were manifested by thought and its expression in song, 
prayer, etc., or by the oblation, offering, etc. As a matter of 
fact, of course, both were integral parts of the sacrifice. In the 
great majority of these instances it would seem to the writer 
that the dominant idea in the verb is that of song or prayer. 
This may, however, be due to the more or less unconscious 
bias of one defending a thesis. So let us examine only the 
thirty-one instances — exclusive of our passage — in 
which there is an absolutely clear expression. In seven pas- 
sages the subjects are decisive; viz., I, 142, 4, matir; YII, 
24, 5, arkd; 45, 4, g'lraii; 91, 2, smtutir; 93, 4. girbhir vU 
prah; 94, 5, viprdsa, with td girbhir in 6; YIII, 60, 16, sapta 
hotdras. In no passage in the EV. is havis or any word 
meaning “oblation, offering”, etc., used as the subject of this 
verb. In three passages, — A’lII, 43, 22, 24; 44, 6 — the 
immediate juxtaposition of the verb gru shows that song or 
prayer is meant and in X, 66, 14, the same is clearly shown 
by vdcam. In thirteen passages the expressed instruments of 
the action are siiktebhir vdcobhir (I, 36, 1), gird (II, 6, 6; III, 
27. 2; AAII. 19, 21; 31, 14), girbhir (III, 52, 5), ndmasd (A*, 
12, 6; X, 85, 22), mimobhir (V, 1, 7: 60, 1), ndmasdi girbhir 
X, 85, 21), stomdir (VII, 76, 6) and gdthabhih A"III, 71, 14). 

In five passages the expressed means are havim ghrtena 
(I, 84, 18), havirbhir (III, 1, 15). sriicd (A', 14, 3) and hav- 
yebhir (A II. 8, 1; A"III, 74, 6). In the remaining two the 
expressed means are ndmobhir havisd (Y. 28, 1) and yajmbhir 
girbhir (YI, 2, 2). Excluding these last two passages as 
neutral because of their participation in both classes, we have 
a total of twenty-four passages that clearly associate thought, 
song, or prayer, with the verb and only five that so associate 
oblation, etc. If then dhend could he either song or ob- 
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lation, the mathematical prohabilities are about five to one in 
favor of song. 

In the third stanza of this same hymn we have — 

ilidra dhendbhir ihd tnadayasva 
dhlhh'ir vigvubhih gdcyCi grndndh \ | 

(Rejoice thou here, () Indra, in our songs, 
HjTuned mightily in all our thoughts). 

We should on a priori grounds expect the word to have 
the same meaning here as in 10 below and we fail to find 
any reason for thinking otherwise. It is certainly as rea-son- 
ahle to interpret dhendbhir as the worshippers’ voices 
uplifted in song as to substitute the ‘-Milchtrank” of OBV. 
and the lexicographers. This harmonizes nicely with the 
general context of the hymn, which is rejilete with the idea 
of song and praise. Cf. giro 1 % ukthavdhah 2 ■', dlubhir . . . 
grndndh 3“*, grndntah 4**, stoUira 5 brdhmdni 6 % smrktim 7 
giro 7', huvenia 11% grnvdntam 11 ^ There are references, 
expressed or implied, to the oblation of soma in 1 2 3 

6 and 7 *>, hut more than half of these are in the first two 
stanzas and they do not dominate the entire hymn as do the 
former. 

As Oldenberg (p. 98 f.) feels that the verb mad supports the 
idea of “drink”, we may add that this verb is predicated of 
Indra, relative to stomebhir, in I, 9, 3 and, relative to glrbhir, 
in I, 51, 1; of the devas, relative to stome, in III, 54, 2: of 
the worshippers of Indra, relative to girbhir. in III, 5.3, 10 and 
Y, 36, 2. Hence the verb is appropriate enough with dhend- 
bhir as songs in the passage before us. 

That Indra rejoices in the songs of his worshippers is shown 
by many passages in the iJY.; e. g., I, 5, 7, 10; 9, 3, 9; 10, 3, 
5, 9, 12; 16, 7; 30, 4, 10, 14; 51, 1; 54, 7; etc. In fact, every 
sukta in his honor proves it and we have his own word for 
it in I, 165, 4. So he naturally takes note of such songs and 
looks with favor upon them. Thus in X, 43, 6 — 
vigan'i-vigam maghdvd pdry agdyata 
jdndndm dhend avocdkagad vfsd j 
(Maghavan came to all the tribes in turn. 

And of the songs of men the Bull took note), 
and in Till, 32, 22 — 
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ihi tisrdh pardvdta 
iht pdnca jandn ati | 
dhend indrdvacakagat | | 

(OTer the three great distances, 

Beyond the peoples five, thy way pursue, 

Taking note, O Indra, of our songs). 

Oldenberg (p. 98) finds little difficulty in these passages. 
Their evidence is clear enough. “Waren die dhendh Preislieder, 
so ware das ‘Herahblicken’ zwar nicht undenkhar, aher viel 
naher lage es doch, ein ‘Horen’ erwahnt zu finden. Wo im 
Veda werden die dhendli ‘gehort’?” In reply to this question 
I trust it will appear that dhendh are heard in every passage 
in which the word occurs in the RV. In controversion of 
his statement that “Herahblicken” is quite unthinkable in 
reference to songs of praise we would state that brdhmdni 
fsindm is the object of aihicaksdthe^ in YII, 70, 5; that 
stomdn is the object of upadargathah^ in VIII 26, 4; that 
stomd is the subject of the medial passive pratyadrksata^ in 
VIII, 5, 3; that dfgikam is an epithet of stomam in I, 27, 10 
and paricdksydni of vdcdfisi in VI, 52, 14. It is then a case 
of the Ksis against Oldenberg as to whether it is so “un- 
thinkable” that songs of praise could"* be seen or “looked at”. 
Our next passage is VII, 94, 4 — 
indre aynd ndmo brhat 
suvrktim eraydmahe | 
dhitjd dhend avasyuvafi | j 
(To Indi-a, Agni too, we raise 
Our homage high and excellent hymn, 

Our songs with prayers, their favor seeking). 

Dhendh as “songs” continues the ndmo of a and suvrktim 
of b and forms part of the dominant thought of the entire 
hymn. This is expressed also in mdnmana purvydstutih of 


’ gugruvansd cid agvind puruny 
abhi brahmdni eahsathe fsiimm \ 

(Having heard, 0 Agvins, look upon the many prayers of the Rsis). 
2 fipa stoman turdsya dargathah griyi 
(For his glory, look ye on your zealous worshipper’s lauds). 

’ yuvdbhydm vajimvasu prdti stoma adrksata 
(By you, lords of the swift steeds, our lauds were beheld). 

* The very name Veda shows that the fundamental idea is that the 
songs have been “seen" by their composers. 
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1 griiutam jaritur Mvam of 2 % vdnatani girah of 2 jjzp- 
yatam dhiyah of 2 <=, ilata viprdsa of 5 girbhir . . . havd- 
mahe of 6 likthebhir 11 % gird, 11 and dngiisdir of 11 
Only in 6 and 10 is there any reference to the oblation. 
Even Oldenberg (p. 98) is forced to admit that song is im- 
plied in dhend here, not directly, he adds, but only as the 
libation is joined with it or in so far as it represents the 
libation. But in the light of the context it would seem a 
strange perxersion to say that “song” rather than “libation” 
is the implicit thought. 

In I, 141, 1 — 

ydd Im iipa Jivurate sddhate matir 

rtdsya dhend anayanta sasrutah \ j 

(Whene’er he bends thereto, well speeds the hymn; 

The songs of Rta bring him as they flow). 

Oldenberg (p. 97) argues that sasrtdah plainly shows that 
“etwas Eliefiendes gemeint ist”. This word, however, is found 
elsewhere in the BV. just twice, once as attributive to apds 
(IV, 28, 1) and once as attributive to giras^ (IX, 34, 6). 
The latter proves that songs may flow as well as “streams of 
milk” and that the passage is no more a bulwark of defence 
for his position than his “unthinkable” cases above. 

In I, 67, 7 >>; V, 12, 2 »; VII, 43, 4^; VIII, 6, 8'; IX, 33, 
2‘’; 63, 4', 14*’, 21 ^ we have mention of the dhdrds ofRta; 
in I, 79, 3* and III, 55, 13', of the pdyas; in I, 73, 6 » of 
the dhendvas; in I, 84, 16 % of the yds; in IX, 77, 1 ' and 
X, 43, 9 *>, of her sudughd. On the other hand, we have in 
I, 68, 5”; 71, 3“; IV, 23, 8*’; IX, 76, I*'; 97, 34'’; 111, 2', 
mention of the dhiti of Bta; in III, 31, 1 *■; IV, 2, 16'; IX, 
102, I**, 8', of the didhiti] in IV, 23, 8' of the gloka of Rta. 
So the mention of the prayers, holy songs, etc., of Eta is almost 
as frequent as that of her oblations of milk. Thus Vedic 
usage presents no difficulty to the interpretation of dhend as 
songs in this passage. 

The dhend flow also in IV, 58, 6 — 

samydk sravanti sarito nd dhend - 
antdr hrdd mdnasd puydnidndh j 
etb arsanty urmdyo, ghrtdsya 
mrgd iva ksipanor isamdndh \ | 

' giro arsanti sasrutah (The streaming songs flow on). 

Cf. jjBathing in streams of liquid melody”. Crashaw. 
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(Oui- songs, like streams, flow on together. 

Cleansing themselves ’twixt heart and mind. 

These waves of ghee flow on apace 

E’en as wild heasts that flee before the bowman). 

Oldenherg (p. 97) deems this passage “besonders wichtig” 
for his theory. His reasons are (1) the dJienah sravanti; (2) “the 
entire hymn praises the streams of glirta; (3) dhdrah is found 
“four times” in the hymn. We have already shown that songs 
may “flow”. They are here expressly compared with “streams”. 
In 49, 6 dhildyah “flow” and are compared with a 

copious gushing spring. They flow also in VIII,^ .50, 4. A 
gir is described as “flowing” in I,^ 181, 7, and if Aufrecht’s 
reading in IX,< 108, 7 is correct, a stoma may he “pressed” 
and “poured out”. These passages, with the one previously 
cited, amply demonstrate the fluidity of songs in the SV. and 
dispose of his first defence. To pass to his third point, we 
observe that» ghrtasya dhdrah is found five times, one more 
than Oldenherg claimed, in the hymn. It is in 5 7 8 9 
and 10 always in the third or fourth pdda. In 6 in 

exact formal correspondence with these, we find urmdyo ghr- 
tasya. The streams of ghrta are mentioned in every rc. of 
the sukta from 5 to 10 inclusive, hut in 6 urmdyo, not dhend, 
represents the dhdrah of the others. To return to his second 
point, it is true that the hymn is in praise of the ghrta,, of 


* ndrlva vajrinn avato tia sincate 
ksarantindra dhitayah | [ 

(As a copious spring, O thou of the thunderbolt, gushes forth, our 
songs of adoration flow to thee, 0 Indra). 

2 anehdsam vo hdvamdnam utaye 
mddhvah ksaranti dhitayah \ 

(To the peerless one that calls you for aid, 

Songs of adoration, sweet as honey, are flowing). 

* dsarji vdm sthdvird vedhasd gir 
hdlhe agvind tredha ksaranti \ 

(Your strong laud, ye pious, was sent forth, 
flowing threefold.in mighty flood, ye Agvins). 

* d sotd pari sineata 

dgvam nd stdmam apturam rajasturam \ 

(Press, pour forth as a steed, the song of praise, strong and pierc- 
ing the air). 

We may add also that in VIII, 13, 8, songs even dance like waters, 
— krilanty asya sunftd apo na. 
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the strange, mystic and symbolically zoomorphic ghrtd, as well 
as of the streams of ghrta. It is one of the most mooted of 
aU the hymns of the J2F. by the native commentators. It 
has several peculiar fox’mal correspondences, arranged with 
almost mathematical precision. One of these has just been 
noted. We now have another. In 2=''“ we read — 
vaydm ndma prd bravdmd grUisya 
asmin yajiie dhdraydmd ndmohhili j 
upa hrahmd grnavac chasydmdnam 
(Let us tell forth the name of ghrtd; 
let us at the sacrifice uphold it with our homage; 
let the Brahman hear it sung). 

This is immediately followed by the description of the ghrtd 
in bizarre animal form. In 6 the mathematical center and 
the summit of the hymn, we have our passage, the next 
reference to the song of 2. In 10“'’, at the same distance 
from the medial summit, in the only other reference to song, the 
gods are asked to reward the singers, — 

ahhy drsata sustuHih gdvyam djim. 
asindsu hhadrd drdvindni dhatta ) 

(Send to our hymn of praise a herd of cattle; 
bestow upon us goodly possessions). 

Ghrtd is dominant. Stanza 1 is a prelude but in c it has 
reference to the ndma guhyam of ghrtd. In 2 the singers 
are going to tell it forth in song. In 2 '' and 3 they describe 
the mystic ghrtd. In 5 ^ 6 ', 7 8 ', 9 10 ^ the hymn masses 

effectively its mention of the streams of ghrtd. In 10“*’ the 
singers ask their reward, 10"' and 11 are a postlude, but 
still emphasize the ghrtd. In 6 » ■’ the song announced in 2 
is described as in full flow and in 10 it is practically over. 
We believe then the dhena of 6* is the song promised in 2 
and the sustuUm for which the reward is asked in 10. 

Oldenberg, for the benefit of his argument, has wisely 
refrained from any attempt at the exegesis of 6 which seems 
so admirably to sustain our interpretation. The commentator 
on Vdj. S. 17, 94, glosses dhend by vdcah and places it among 
the vdhndmam with reference to Naigh. {1. c.). He adds — 
Indrgyo dhendh antar hrdd manasd puyamdndh, garirdntarvya- 
vasthitena hrdd pdvanasthdniyena manasd ca pdyamdndh cah- 
dadosebhyo vineyanidndh, i. e., they cleanse themselves, separate 
themselves, from the defects of speech in the mind which has a 
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pui’e place and in the heart which is situated in the interior 
of the body. Here we seem to have the native way of ex- 
pressing the noble thought that the worshippers are striving 
in their adoration to clothe the thoughts prompted by the 
heart and conceived by the mind, both pure, in a noble form, 
pm’e from the defects of ordinary speech. However that may 
be, it is quite certain that the collocation of Jirdd and md- 
nasd points to thought, song, etc., rather than to libations of 
melted ghee. In fact, we have a close parallel in I, 61, 2 — 
indrdya hrdd mdnasd mamsd 
pratndya pdtye dMyo marjayanta \ [ 

(For Indra, ancient lord, they cleanse their songs. 

In heart and mind and spirit). 

It is appropriate that the songs should he purified and 
cleansed in heart and mind, for it is here that they are fash- 
ioned also, as shown by I, 171, 2 — 

esd va stomo maruto ndmasvdn 
hrdd tasto mdnasd dhdyi devdh | 

(To you, ye gods of storm, this laud, in homage rich, 
and fashioned in heart and mind, is brought). 

Nowhere in the BV. does the phrase hrdd mdnasd (YI, 
28, 5; YII, 98, 2; X, 177, 1) or hrde mdnase (I, 73, 10; lY, 
37, 2) suggest even the possibility of Oldenberg’s theory. 

But in Tdit. S. lY, 2, 9, 6, we have 

sdm it sravanti sarito nd dhendh 
antdr hrdd mdnasd puydnidndh | 

^ghrtdsya dhdra abhi cdkagimi 
hiranydyo vetaso rnddhya dsdm | | 

This is a composite of pddas a and b of our stanza and of 
c and d of the preceding, in this order. This same contami- 
natio is found also in Ydj. S. 13, 38; KS., 40, 7; MS., 2, 7, 
17; Q£., 7, 5, 2, 11 and Ap. Q., 17, 18, 1. The commentator 
on Tdit. S. glosses dhendh by panayogydh dadhimadhvavayavdh 
(portions of curd and mead, fit for drinking). The commen- 
tator on Vdj. S., who on two other 2 occasions, of which one is 
this same passage, gives vdcas as the gloss of dhend, here 
gives instead anndni . . . hvayamdndni havinsi (food . . . 
libations that make invocation), and the QB. gives annum, for 

* Clearly do I behold the streams of ghee, 

The golden reeds in the midst of them. 

2 Vid. n. 1, on first page. 
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“the food is indeed purified by the heart and mind within 
him that is righteous”. 

Here only in the ancillary Vedic do we find a note out of 
tune with our interpretation. The Vdj. S. seems to have some 
glimpse of the connection between dhena and voice as it has 
hvayamdndni and, as we have said, on each of the later occa- 
sions in which the word is used, has vdcas. If it is once 
wholly or partly against us, it is twice quite positively for us. 
We can easily believe that in this “contaminated” version the 
unusual or rare word dhena has been misunderstood, possibly 
through contaminatio with the masculine 'dhenas, or dhenl or 
the frequent dhenavas or possibly because used with such 
verbs as mad, srj, pinv, aviskr. etc. and the fact that songs 
as weU as food and drink actually “strengthen” Indi-a and 
the devcis. 

In I, 55, 4— 

sd id vane namasyuhJiir vacasyate 
cdru jdnesu prahruvdm indriydm \ 
vfsa chdndur hhavati haryato vrsd 
ksemena dhhidm maghdvd ydd invati \ \ 

(He, truly, in the wood is called by worshippers; 

When his fair Indi'ahood he shows ’mong men. 

The Bull is lovely; one to be desired is he, the BuU, 
Whene’er with peace the Maghavan promotes our song). 
Sayana glosses dhendm invati, 1®* by -stidilaksandm vdcam 
prerayate, and -2 ^ by '^yajamdndih krtdih stutim vydpnoti. 
Either of these makes excellent sense. The former is suppor- 
ted by such a passage as I, 10, 4 — 
ehi stomcih ahlii svara 
abhi grmhy d riiva \ 

(Come thou, laud our song of praise, 
praise it, acclaim it), 
also, VIII, 13, 27— 

ilid tyd sadhamddya 
yujdnuh somapitaye \ 
lidri indra pratddvasu ahhi svara [ | 

* Hemachandra Unadigansutra 268' glosses dhenah by samudrah and 
bis Anekdrthasamgraha, 2, 267 (Zacli.) gives the same and adds dheni = 
nadydm. Medinikosa n. 12 has both dhenl and dhenas (ni.) as nadi. 

2 Sends forth his commending voice. 

3 Promotes the laud made by the worshippers. 
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(Having yoked those feast-sharing, 

wealth-increasing, dun steeds, 

for drinking the soma come hither singing). 

The second is supported by such parallels as VIII, 13, 32“= — 
vfsd yajnd yam invasi m'sd havah 
(Strong the worship that thou dost promote, strong the invo- 
cation). 

and X, 188, 3“= — 

tdbhir no yajnam invatu 
(With these may he promote our worship), 
and I, 18, 7— 

sd dhlndni yogam invati 

(He promotes the work of our psalms). 

The latter is the better supported by such parallels as we 
have found, but our interpretation of dhendm is safe with 
either. 

The passages I, 10, 4; VIII, 13, 27, cited above and many 
others give us the friendly, peaceful songs of Indra. The war- 
songs of his pealing thunder as it reverberates among the 
mountains, are called dMnd in VII, 21, 3 — 
tvdm indra srdvitavti apds kah 
pdristhitd dhind Qdra purvih j 
tvad vdvakre rathyb nd dMnd 
rejante vigvd krtrhndni hhisd | | 

(O Indj-a, thou didst cause the waters flow. 

The many waters, hero, that by Ahi were encompassed. 
Thy w'ar songs rolled from thee as if on chariots borne: 
And all created things did quake with fear). 

Of all translators and commentators, Ludwig alone is right 
with his “<ihre> tonenden lieder”. The nearest we can get to 
the nadyas of Sayapa and his followers would be to interpret 
dMnd as refen-ing to the roar of the liberated waters. Such 
a parallel, however, as >1. 80, 14, is against it. There are 


• ahhistane te adrivo 
gat sthd jdgac ca rejate j 
tvdstd cit tdva manydva 
indra vevijydte bhiyd 
(At til}’ deep roar, O hurler of stones, 

Whate’er is fixed and w’hat is moved doth tremble: 
E’en Tvashtar at thy mighty wrath, 

O Indra, was all aquake with fear). 
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numerous references to Indra’s roar, but they need not be 
cited here. As Oldenberg (p. 97), however, finds support in 
rathyb na, we shall quote two passages which show that this 
comparison supports also our interpretation of dhend. These 
V, 61, 17— 

etdm me stomam iirnvje 
ddrhhjiya pdrd vaha j 
giro devi rathir iva | I 
(O Urmya, bear thou far away 
For me this song of praise, 

0 goddess, songs as if on chariots borne), 
and VIII, 95, 1 — 

a tvd giro rathir iva 

dsthnh sutesu girvanah 

(To thee, 0 lover of song, our lauds 

Arise, as if on chariots borne. 

Whene’er we press the soma). 

One more reference to Indra’s dhend is found in I, 101, 10 — 
mdddyasva hdribhir ye ta indr a 
vi syasva ^ipre vi srjasva dhene | 
a tvd siigipra hdrayo vahantu 
ucdn havydni prdti no jusasva | | 

(Eejoice in these dun steeds of thine, 0 Indi-a; 

Ope thou thy jaws; let loose thy voices twain. 

Let thy dun steeds thee bring, O fau'-cheeked god, 
And graciously take thy joy in our oblations). 

Sayana interprets the dual dhene as pdnasddhanahhute jih~ 
vopajihvike (tongue and epiglottis becoming effective for drink- 
ing). He would have been more consistent had he said 
“effective for speech”. Oldenberg (p. 94) ridicules Geldner's 
“Zunge” as not accounting for the dual, but when he comes 
to the interpretation of the passage (p. 99) he finds the dual 
difficult and dismisses it with the question, — “Sind die dhene 
also vielleicht Soma und Wasser?”. 

We note that srj is not rare in reference to songs, etc. 
Thus we have dstgram . . . girah (I, 9, 4), dvasrjatam 
. . . dhiyo (I, 151, 6), dsarji . . . gir (I, 181, 7), iipastutini 
. . . dsrksy (VIII, 27, 11), sdrgdfi iva srjatam susfutir upa 
(VIII, 35, 20); stotur medhd asrksata (VIII, 52, 9); ghosd 
dsrksata (VIII, 63, 7), etc. 
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We have seen, in the foregoing, ample citations showing that 
Indra had two distinct dhend, that of gracious commendation 
of his worshipper’s praises and that terrifying, thundering 
battle shout. This gives one interpretation of our dual. An 
examination of the hymn suggests also another. In pada d 
of each rc from 1 to 7 inclusive, in 8 * and 9 Indra is in- 
voked to come with his Marut hand. How the Maruts are 
great singers as shown by I, 19, 4; 24, 8; 37, 10, 13; 85, 2; 
87, 3, 5; 165, 1; 166, 7, 11; V, 30, 6; etc., etc. IIen§e, as 
Ludwig has suggested, the dhene here are probably that of 
Indra himself and that of the Maruts. This would seem 
supported by 11 *— 

marxitstotrasya vrjanasya gopd 

in which the worshippers speak of themselves as the “guardians 
of the camp that is Marut-praised”. Hence we may consider 
the two dhend as the gracious, approving song of Indra and 
the Marut’s song of praise. 

We have the dual again in V, 30, 9 — 
str'iyo hi dasd dyudhani cdkre 
Mm md harann ahald asya senuh | 
antdr hy dkhyad ubhe asya dhene 
dthopa praid yudhdye ddsyum indrah | | 

(The Dasa made his women his weapons. 

What do his feeble armies do to me? 

Indra distinguished both his voices 
And then went forth to fight the Dasa). 

Oldenherg thinks the dhene are the liquids that play so 
great a part in the Hamucci myth. This fits his general 
interpretation of dhend. Ludwig and Griffith think that Indra 
distinguished between the voice of Hamucci 'and that of his 
women and knew from the latter that he had to contend with 
no army of demon warriors. This fits our general inter- 
pretation of the word and is parallel in usage with the word 
in the latter interpretation of the passage immediately preced- 
ing (i. e. I, 101, 10). An interpretation parallel to the former 
of the preceding would be to consider the dhene as the war 
songs or yells of Hamucci and his wmrds cheering on his 
women. Either makes good sense and harmonizes with our 
interpretation of the word. As we had some preference for 
the latter interpretation in the preceding we have the same 
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for the corresponding interpretation here, the dhend of Na- 
mucci and that of his women. 

We hare a reference to the song of Vayu in I, 2, 3 — 
vdyo tdva praprncati 
dhend jigdti ddQuse [ 
uruci somapitaye | | 

(Yayu, thy penetrating voice 

goes unto the worshipper, 

wide spreading unto the soma drink). 

In 1 Vayu is summoned to hearken unto the rsi's invo- 
cation (hdvam)] in 2 the singers call him with their hymns 
of praise (ukthebhir). Here in 3, according to Sayana, his 
approving voice is heard in reply, “O worshipper, I will drink 
the soma given by thee”. This harmonizes well with the 
context and we have already cited or quoted several passages 
that establish such commending voices of the gods. Vayu is 
summoned and his dhhid comes. This then must be an essen- 
tial characteristic that may be used as a metonym of the 
god. This could be no libation, but in the list of -wives” of 
the deities given in Tdit. Ar. 3, 9, 1, vdk is the wife of Vayu 
and hence such a peculiar adjunct as would best represent 
him here. 

In III, 1, 9, the reference is to the celestial Agni, — 
pitug cid ddhar janusd viveda 
vy dsya dhdrd asrjad vi dhendh j 
(From birth he knew his father’s bosom, 

Sent forth his streams, his voices uttered.). 

Sayana explains ddhar as the firmament, dhdrd as streams 
of rain, and dhendh as the voices of thunder {mddhyamikd 
vdcas). This seems more probable than other interpretations, 
though this is one of Oldenberg’s star passages to prove that 
dhend means ‘“streams of milk”. He lays special emphasis upon 
ddhar and dhdrd and the striking comparison of IV, 22, 6, — 
prd dhendvah sisrate vfsna ddhnah 
as showing the synonymity of dhdrd and dhend in this 
passage. Here, however, dhdrd replaces dhenuvas there and 
it is clearly distinguished from dhend. 

We would quote as parallels in our favor such passages as 

VIII, 6, 8, in which dhttdyah and dhdrayd are associated; 

IX, 10, 4 in which gird and dhdrayd are associated; IX, 44, 2, 
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in wHcli mati, dhiyd and dharayd are associated; IX, 63, 21, 
in -which dhtbMr and dharayd are associated; etc. Such 
passages show how natural the connection of dhend as “songs” 
with dhdrd would he in the passage before us. 

As for the ildhar end of the argument, we may quote Y, 
44, 13— 

vigvdsdm iidhah sa dhiydm uddhcanaJi 
(The udder and bucket of all holy psalms). 

The ddhar of the firmament is not a rare figure. Cf. e. g. 
YII, 101, 1; IX, 107, 5; X, 100, 11; etc. 

Our next passage is III, 34, 3 — 
indro vrtram avrnoc chdrdhanitih 
prd mdyindm amindd vdrpamtih | 
dhan vydnsam ugddhag vdnesu 
dvir dhend akrnod rdmydndm || 

(The leader of his host, Indra encompassed Yrtra; 

Assuming shapes of those in magic skilled, he minished him. 
Intensely burning in the woods, he slew Vyansa 
And made the voices of the nights apparent). 

That dvir akrnod may he predicated of song is proved by 
IX, 3, 5— 

avis krnoti vagvanum 
(He makes his voice heard), 
and IX, 95, 2 — 

devd devdndm guhydni ndma 
avis krnoti barhi^ pravdce || 

(As god, he makes heard the secret names 
of the gods, to he told forth on the sacred grass). 

That the “nights” have a voice is sufficiently shown by II, 2, 2, 
abhi tvd ndktlr usdso vavdgire 
(The Xights and Dawns beUow to thee), and by VIII, 96, 1 — 
asmd usdsa dtiranta ydmam 
indrdya ndktam firmydh suvdcdh \ 

(For him the dawns lengthened their courses; 

By night, the nights became sweet-voiced for Indra). 

This latter passage is a good commentary on the text before 
us as it, too, is from a sukta that deals with the conflict of 
Indra and the demons. Otherwise we may think of the 
dhend here as the shouts of the demonic foes, or the thun- 
derings of Indi-a in the darksome night of battle, or we may 
endorse the commentator on Vdj. S. 33, 26, who thinks the 
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dhena here are the stutiriifd vdcah of ydyajukds, or those 
who worship frequently, even singing their adoration in the 
seasons of the nights. 

Oldenberg (p. 95 f.) considers our next passage so strongly 
corroborative of his interpretation of dhena that he has made 
it the foundation upon which he has reared much of his 
superstructure. This is Y, 62, 2 — 
tat su vdm mitrdvarund mahitvam 
irmd tasthusir dhabhir duduhre \ 
vigvdh pinvathah svdsarasya dhena 
dnu vdm ekah pav'tr d vavarta | 

O Mitra, Yaruna, this is your greatness; 

(Each day they have milked the kine that stand here. 
You have caused to swell all songs of the svasara', 

Your single tire hath rolled along hither). 

At first sight pinvathah and svdsarasya may seem to favor 
the synonymity of dhena with dhenu but we find the verb 
pinv is used also with dhiyah, the synonym of dhenuh accord- 
ing to the interpretation we have given throughout. Thus 
we have in IX, 94, 2 — 

dhiyah pinvdndh, svdsare nd gdva. 

Also in I, 151, 6 — 

dva tmdnd srjdtam pinvatam dhiyo 

and YII, 82, 3— 

^pinvatam apitah pinvatam dhiyah 
we have the act predicated of Mitra Yaruna as in our pass- 
age. The Agvins are the subject in X, 39, 2 — 
coddyatam suniidh pinvatam dhiya. 

Hence the argument from the verb fails, as it will support 
either interpretation. These dhiyah in IX, 94, 2, even “bellow 
forth” {dbhi vdvagra) “a greeting to soma”. This shows how 
completely the same words may be predicated of both “cows” 
and “songs”. 

It is here that Ludwig while still consistently rendering 
dMnd by “Stimmen” thinks the association with svasara diffi- 
cult and desiderates “Strome’. Only in this passage does 
G-eldner render dhena by -Kilhe” and that because of svdsara. 
These have taken the word in the sense of “cow-pen, stall”, etc. 
But Geldner (op. cit. Ill, 113 ff.) has more recently argued 
that this word signifies a time of day, identical with the 

28 * 
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samgava or morning milking-time, which according to Tdit. Br. 
I, 5, 3, 1, belongs to Mitra. We believe this is correct for 
it brings unity instead of diversity. The older translators 
required three meanings for the word, as in OWB. This, 
however, gives one meaning that makes very good sense in 
each of the thirteen passages in which the word occurs in the 
BY. In only five of these are kine in any way mentioned 
in connection with the svasara. In three of these five and in 
six others the gods are associated with the svasara. In four 
passages, exclusive of the one nnder discussion, there are 
references to songs, etc., to the gods. Thus in II, 2, 2, flight 
and Morning bellow greeting to Agni ; in VIII, 88, 1, Indra 
is addressed with girhhiv, in VIII, 99, 1, Indra is invoked to 
hear the stomavdhasdm; the dhiyah pinvdnah of IX, 94, 2 
are cited above. In III, 60, 6, the svdsardni bring to Indra 
the vratd dev&ndm mdnusag ca. We see as analogous to these 
a reference in our passage to the adoration of the worshippers 
at the early morning sacrifice. Mitra and Varupa make the 
cows swell with milk in the next stanza. The same idea is 
not needed here. Whether, however, dhend in this mooted 
passage are, as we believe, the songs of adoration at the 
morning sacrifice, or the bawling of the cows at the pen for their- 
calves, or, as Griffith thinks, “the voices of the thunder and 
the roar of the rushing rain from the vast aerial stall that 
holds the milchkine of the fii-mament, the word is in general 
accord with the interpretation we have given it throughout. 

Three other passages in the BY. contain dhend as the 
deuterotheme of a compound. These are not at aU inconsist- 
ent with om- meaning of the simple word. Thus in VII, 
24, 2 

visrstadhend bharate suvrktir, 
iydm indram jdhuvatl manlsd || 

(This hymn of out-poured song is brought, 

Invoking Indra with its prayer). 

We find this word also in KS, 35, 9* — 
visrstadhendh salild ghrtagcutah 
(Streams of song outpoured, distilling ghee), 
and again in Ap. Q. S. 14, 28, 4 • with saritd for salild. T^jat 
ghrtagcut is applied to~songs also, is shown hy VIII, 51, 10 — 
turanydvo mddhumantam ghrlagcutam 
viprdso arkdm dnrcuh | 
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(The zealous singers sang a song, distilling ghee 
and richly sweet). Cf. also II, 11, 7. 

The other compound, vigvddhend, is found only in IV, 
19, 2— 

dhann dhim parigaydnam drndh 

prd vartanir arado vigvddhendh |i 

(Thou slowest Ahi who beleaguered the waters. 

And thou didst open their coiu'ses all aroar in song), 
and 6 

tvdm mahim avdnith vigvddhendm 
tiirvitaye vayyaya ksardntim | 

(For Vayya and Turvlti thou didst stay 

The mighty stream, on tiowing, aroar with song). 

We take it that the rivers were roaring forth their songs of joy 
and praise at their liberation. This idea suits the entire con- 
text quite admirably. It has been shown that waters sing 
and dance in the BV. 

In the ancillary Vedic literature we find in Tdit. Ar., 
3, 9, 1 

senendrasya j dhend brhaspateh j pathyd 
piisnah \ vdg vdyoh ] dlksd somasya | prthivy- 
agneh ] vasmdm gdyatri { rudrdnum tristuk \ 
dditydndm jagatl ] visnor anastuk 1 1 i 1 1 

We have already listed the other five works in which this 
is given in whole or part. Some of these, as the GB, 2, 2, 9 
give senendrasya patni, etc., and thus, by supplying the miss- 
ing word, make it clear that we have here a list of the 
“wives” of the several deities. An examination of this “Cata- 
logue of Wives” reveals how truly each is the necessary 
complement of her lord and his practically constant companion. 
Indra, warrior god, and his army; VSyu, the god of wind, and 
his voice, etc. 

This passage in itself may be said to clinch the whole 
question, for om’ interpretation of dhend makes it a vastly 
better complement or wife of Brhaspati than the “libation of 
milk”. The word is actually the equivalent of the brhas in 
brhaspati, as Professor Bloomfield once remarked. 

In Tdit. Br. 3, 6, 5, 1; MS. 4, 13, 4 and KS. 16, 21, we 
have dhendbhih kalpamdnah, „aided by songs”, or “fuinished 
with songs”. 
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Naigh. 6, 17, quotes RV. I, 101, 10 and adds — dhend 
dadkdteh, — ^‘dhend is derived from the verb dadhdti”. As 
be bas already defined dhend by bsting it as a synonym of 
vdk, it would appear that be uses dadhdti here in its sense 
of “fix in tbougbt, as a prayer, etc.” 

Lastly Hemacbandra’s Unadiganasutra 268 ' has the gloss — 
dhend sarasvatl mdtd ca \ dhenah samudrah 

Of this the only consistent i interpretation is that sarasvatl 
is the goddess of eloquence, the daughter of Vak (?). 

We consider dhend a gunated form from the root dhl, “think”, 
and a synonym of dhlti and dM, with which words we have 
found it associated. As these words may pass in meaning 
from pure thought to its expression by the voice in prayer 
and psalm, so dhend regidarly in the Veda is the outward 
form in which the inward thought is expressed by the voice. 
In the case of human beings, it is a song of joyous praise or 
holy invocation to the gods. In the case of gods, it is their 
gracious words, commending the worshipper and expressing 
their appreciation of the strength imparted to them by the 
songs, or thefr war-cries and battle-shouts as they engage in 
combat with thefr foes. The streams, too, sing their joy at 
their release and roar in praise of the great deity that 
effected it. 

Dhend is the exact phonetic 2 equivalent to the Avestan 
daend and the Lithuanian daind. The daend of the Avesta 
is (1) religion, especially the Ahuran rehgion, also (2) a theo- 
logical-philosophical concept of the totality of the psychic and 
religious properties of man. It is the spiritual ego, the immor- 
tal part of man, the mental Aoyos. Cf. Lartholomae, WB. s. v. 

The Lithuanian daind is a folk song, but these folk songs 
contain the best and highest expressions of the native heart 
and mind. They are frequently the media of expressing 
their religious sentiments and their philosophical reflections. 
Their whole philosophy of life is enshrined in these songs which 


* Unless dhena is masc. dual; then sarasvatl is the river and the refer- 
ence has no connection with our subject. Cf. n. p. 403. 


2 Cf. Sk. tejas. 
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constitute their poetic literature. Here is expressed then- 
thought about the great anonymous Devas, the moon god and 
the sun maiden, the morning and the evening star, Perkiinas, 
the god of thunder, etc., beliefs which transport us hack to 
the primal days of our race. Like the Sauskrit dhend, the 
Lithuanian daind is a voiced A^os, hut unlike the former it 
frequently descends from the divine heights and becomes of 
the earth, earthy. Thus dhend, daend and daind are all 
thought, but thought in its higher and spiritual reaches. Both 
phonetics and semantics proclaim them own sisters in the old 
Indo-European family circle. 

By way of summary we may say that in every passage in 
which dhend occurs in the RV. it may consistently be inter- 
preted as voice, song, etc. In several instances the context 
decidedly favors this against Oldenberg’s rendering. Every 
adjective that modifies it and every verb of which it is subject 
or object is used in other RV. passages in reference to words 
that indubitably signify songs, prayers, etc., but not all are so 
used with havis or its synonyms. It is so completely iden- 
tified with Vayu that it is metonymic of liim. Om- inter- 
pretation is supported by Ifaighapfuka, Sayapa and Vdj. S. 
It has the irrefragable support of the “Catalogue of Wives”. Only 
in the commentators on a “contaminated” version of one Vedic 
passage, plus five passages in Sayapa, does it fail in support 
of the ancillary Vedic literature. It is not difficult to posit 
reasons for this. It furnishes the Sanski'it member, otherwise 
missing, of an equation with the Avestan and the Lithuanian. 
Passages which Oldenberg finds difficult become easy. Every 
argument he uses against it, is amply refuted by the passages 
quoted from the i2F. The cumulative effect is overwhelming 
for dhend as a synonym of dhi, vdcas, glr, stoma, arka, etc. 



Vedic, Sanskrit, and Prakrit. By Waltee Peteesen, 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas. 

It will be the object of this paper to point out some diffi- 
culties in the ordinary view of the relation of the Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit to the popular or Prakrit dialects, and, if 
possible, to suggest another theory which will avoid these diffi- 
culties. And in making this attempt, instead of starting with 
a discussion of “What is Sanskrit?”, a procedure which seems 
to have led to no definite result*, I shall begin with the con- 
sideration of the question as to what is “Mittelindisch” or 
Prakrit*, hoping that if a satisfactory solution of this question 
is reached, the problem of the origin of Sanskrit will he 
materially simplified. 

The normal view of the relation of Prakrit and Pali to the 
Vedic and Sanskrit is that suggested by the word “Mittel- 
indisch” itself, namely that Prakrit is the direct lineal descend- 
ant of “Altindisch” or the language of the oldest stage of the 
transmission*. 

And since this oldest stage is found in two distinct forms, 
namely the Vedic and Classical Sanskrit, the inference is that 
Prakrit is derived either from the Vedic language* or the 
Classical^, or at least from popular languages to which the 
Vedic or Classical Sanskrit was related like all Literary lan- 


1 Of. e. g. the widely divergent opinions of the British scholars in 
the JEAS. 1904. 457 — 487 on the article of Bapson “In what degree was 
Skt. a spoken language”, ib. p. 435 fF. 

* For want of a better term Prakrit below is often used to include 
the earlier or Pali stage of “Mittelindisch” as well as the later stage to 
which it is ordinarily applied. 

* See the language tree of Thumb, Handbuch des Skt. 19. 

* See notes 2 and 3 p. 415. 

* So Hoefer, De Prakrito Dialecto 8; Lassen, Institutiones Linguae 
Prakritae 25 f.; Monier Williams, Nalop5khySnam Intr. p. V; Jacobi, 
KZ. 24. 614. 
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guages to the nearest popular dialects from whicli tkey are 
taken. The latter alternatiTe, however, we may dismiss once 
for all. The number of phonetic as well as morphological 
peculiarities' which are common to the Vedic and Prakrit hut 
unknown to Sanskrit, prove definitely that Prakrit is much 
nearer to the Vedic than to the Classical Sanskrit, and that 
direct origin from the latter is no longer to he thought of. 
There remains the supposition that Prakrit is derived either 
from Vedic dialects ^ or from contemporary dialects which are 
close to the Vedic in character 3. 

To this latter view, however, there are gi-ave and unan- 
swerable chronological difficulties on every hand. In the first 
place, it is a well-known fact that the Vedic hymns already 
contain a number of Prakritisms ♦, forms which distinctly be- 
long to the “middle-Indian” period and do not represent the 
normal status of the Vedic sounds, but are exceptional cases 
and consequently borrowings from a different dialect. Thus 
Wackernagel, loc. cit., quotes as examples words with a cere- 
bral, e. g. kata “Tiefe”; karta “G-ruhe’'; words with p (< n), 
e. g. mani “Perle”; words with s (< fs, rs. Is. Is), e. g. AV. 
kasati “kratzen”: Lith. kafszti; prauga = * •* prayuga, titau = 
'•‘titasu, etc. To quote Wackernagel himself; ‘-Daneben 
(sc. der priesterlichen Sprache) aber war (wenigstens in be- 
stimmten Volksschichten) schon zu der Zeit, da die uus er- 
haltenen Hymnen entstanden, eine Sprache gebrauchlich, die 
iiber jene priesterliche Sprache weit hinaus entwickelt war, 
und die Haupteigenheiten der altesten Phase des Mittelindisch, 
der sogenannten Palistufe, an sich trug”. The conclusion 
therefore can not be avoided that during the period of com- 
position of the Vedic hymns two distinct groups of Indian dia- 
lects were developed and separated by an uncrossable gulf*. 


* So e. g. the Nom. PI. ending Ved. -asah = Prkt, -aho, Instr. Ved. 
-ebhih instead of -aih= Prkrt. ehim, 1 and Ih for d and dh in both Veda 
and Prakrit. Of. Pischel, Gram. d. Prakrit Spr. 4 f. ; Pranke, Pali u. Skt. 
150; Thumb, op. cit. 19. 

* Of. Weber, Ind. Stud. 2. 110 f.; Franke, loc. cit. 

> Of. Bradke, ZD MG. 40. 673 ff. ; Thumb, loc. cit. 

•* Cf. Wackernagel, Ai. Gram. 1. XVII. 

* Squarely opposed to this, but certainly not justifiable, is the state- 
ment of F. W. Thomas, JRAS. 1904. 461, that during the centuries pre- 
ceding the Christian era Sanskrit and the vernaculars (Prakrit) were so 
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on tlie one hand the priestly language of the Veda, on the 
other hand the popular dialects, which later became “Pali” 
and “Prakrit”!. Prom this fact it follows again that Prakrit 
can not be a direct lineal descendant of the Vedic of the 
hymns or of a contemporary dialect which was close to the 
Vedic in its character. 

If, then, Prakrit is nevertheless derived from the Vedic, it 
must have been at a time considerably antedating the hymns 
themselves. And here the question immediately arises whether 
time enough had elapsed since the separation of the Indian 
and Persian dialects so that such large differences as exist 
between Vedic and the earliest “Pali” could have been devel- 
oped in addition to the equally large ones between the Aves- 
tan and Vedic. As Bradke, ZDMGr. 40. 672, remarks, it is 
a question of how long a period we allow to have elapsed 
between the period of Indo-Iranian unity and the Veda. If 
we place the latter long after the former, there is nothing 
impossible about assuming that the popular dialects had been 
developed in Vedic times and that the Vedic poets borrowed 
certain words from these vernaculars. Now Bradke himself 
believes that the time could have been amply sufficient. He 
declares that the oldest stages of the Indian and Iranian 
languages are no closer to each other than Italian and French, 
and yet these two languages are fifteen centuries apart 2. He 
seems to believe that in the time thus gained it is possible for 
the old Aryan language to have developed successively first 
into “Altindisch” and then into the earliest stages of “Pali”. 
But this argument really contains a circulus vitiosus. In the 
first place, to those who maintain that the Vedic period can 
not have been too long after the period of Indo-Iranian unity 
because of the close resemblance of the earliest Indian and 
Iranian he interposes the objection that Italian and French 
are no farther apart and yet it took fifteen hundred years to 


close to each other as to preclude comparison with Latin even in coun- 
tries where Komance languages were spoken, unless indeed he means 
only the most developed stages of the Romance languages. 

• When Rapson, JRAS. 1904. 445, therefore maintains that Prakrit 
can not be traced even to Yaska (about 500 B. 0.), he would be undoubt- 
edly wrong if he had not meant by Prakrit merely the language in the 
exact form in which it was later known by that name. 

2 ZDMG. 40. 669. 
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deyelop the difference, that consequently it might take just as 
long to develop the difl'erence between Indian and Iranian. 
In the second place, into these fifteen hundred years thus 
gained is to be put also the development of Pali from “Alt- 
indisch”, presumably on the ground that fifteen hundred years 
would be amply sufficient for even such large dialectical differ- 
ences to arise! First a large period of time is claimed as 
being probably needed to develop comparatively small differ- 
ences, then this large period is in turn used as proof that 
comparatively large difi'erences may have developed in the 
same. But we could as well counterargue that six hundred 
years are needed to develop the Classical Sanskrit from the 
Yedici, and the difference is very slight, how much more would 
we then expect for the large difference between either Clas- 
sical Sanskrit or Vedic and even the earliest stages of Pali? 
Adding to this the fifteen hundred years assumed by Bradke 
for the development of Vedic from primitive Aryan, how many 
milleniums after the period of Indo-Iranian unity would the 
Veda be placed? And the earlier we place the latter the 
W'orse the difficulty would become for the Classical Sanskrit. 
If we accept Jacobi’s date for the Eigveda we should have to 
assume at least five milleniums to account for the comparative- 
ly slight difference between the Avestan and the Classical 
Sanskrit. "When, however, we omit precarious arguments of 
this kind, and seek other criteria, we find that it is really 
very hard to believe that the Bigveda was enough later than 
the period of Indo-Iranian unity to account for the large 
change from primitive Aryan to Pali; for the fact that the 
Eigveda is yet full of reminiscences of the conquest of the 
Panjab, and that the larger part of the later Ai'yan India 
had not yet been settled 2, would make it exceedingly improb- 
able that the Indian Aryans had been in the Panjab a very 
long time before the hymns were composed. We would hardly 
expect a conquering people suddenly to stop for centuries in 
their process of expansion, and then to resume it later. Nor 
would it be credible that a very long period had elapsed 
between the time of Indo-Iranian unity and the conquest of 
the Panjab. As long as the Indian Aryans dwelt together 


» So Grierson, JRAS. 1904. 477, though for a different purpose. 
* Of. Macdonell, Hist. Skt, Lit. 139 fl'.; Thumb, op. cit. 14. 
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with the Iranians toward the northwest of the Panjab, they 
were virtually one people i, and only after they separated in 
order that one part might invade India did large differences 
of language develop. The difficulty then becomes greater and 
greater: it is impossible for me to conceive how Prakrit could 
have had time to develop from “Altindisch” in the usual way 
at a time when the Yeda evidently shows that is must have 
existed. 

But let us assume for argument’s sake that there neverthe- 
less was ample time, in what relation then would we conceive 
the language of the Bigveda to stand to these vernaculars? 
The first alternative that might occur to us is that Yedic, like 
the later Classical Sanskrit, was already a petrified lan- 
guage, kept alive only by the priests and literary men. But 
to this idea there are several grave objections. In the first 
place the character of the Yedic language and literature is 
such that scarcely any one has seriously doubted that it was 
close to the living language of the time of the poets. ^ There 
may have been dialect mixture and archaisms and poetic 
peculiarities of diction, and the actual spoken language differed 
from that of the hymns* as the Greek vernaculars of the Ho- 
meric age differed from the language of the Homeric poets, 
or as the popular languages to which any literary dialects owe 
their origin differ from the latter, but no more. Moreover, if 
Yedic was a dead language when the hymns were composed, 
how can we assume that this old language escaped complete 
obliteration in so long a time? A dead language is perpet- 
uated only in its literature, and when it dies before a litera- 
ture is produced, as it would have to in this case, it will he 
forgotten before it has a chance to perpetuate itself. It is 

1 How close this period probably is to the Vedic can be seen from 
the retention of intervocalic s instead of the change to h, one of the 
most characteristic changes of the Persian group, in a word identical 
with the Vedic Ifasatya found in the recently discovered inscription of 
Boghazkoi. The retention of the s in the Iranian word thus points 
virtually to the period of Indo-Iranian unity, and that about 1800 B. C. 
On the other hand few would put the Rigveda much later than 1200 B. C. Cf. 
Keith, JRAS. 1909. 1100 ff. Like Keith, I assume that E. Meyer, not 
Jacobi, has drawn the correct chronological conclusions from the in- 
scription. 

2 Cf. "Wbitney, Skt. Gram.* XV ; Wackemagel, op. cit. XVII; Macdo- 
neU, op. cit. 20; Grierson, JRAS. 1904. 471. 
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thus evident that at least the beginning of the literary Yedic 
period must have antedated the petrification of the language. 
But there is another and still more conclusive reason why the 
Yedic of the hymns could not have been a dead language. 
There is no one who could affirm that the art of writing was 
known at such an early date.i Now let us try to picture to 
ourselves how this older language (supposing it to have been 
established as a fashionable language so early) could have been 
transmitted orally. It might be possible for traditions as to 
new and old forms and phonetic doubles to be transmitted 
from one generation to another by means of oral instructions; 
for such changes are recognized by every one most easily, since 
the new and old forms continue to exist side by side, at least 
temporarily. But when we come to sound changes that do 
not result in phonetic doubles, particularly the spontaneous 
unconditioned sound changes, the question is altogether differ- 
ent. These are so gradual that no one notices the fact that he is 
pronouncing a certain sound differently than formerly or 
differently than the older members of the linguistic community. 
It follows that a consciousness of change never appears,^ and 
that the old pronunciation thus will no longer be a norm with 
which to compare the new, since the whole community will 
keep so close together that no one notices a difference, and 
when the end of the development has finally been reached the 
old original pronunciation, no matter how different ff-om the 
new one,* will he forgotten with no possibility of recovery. 
In case of a written language directions for the pronunciation 
of certain letters might reveal the change to later generations, 
but in a language which is spoken only, there is no possibility 
of establishing a previous sound change of this kind except 
by comparative philology. Thus the change of I. E. o to 
Germanic a has been so universal* that not a single trace of 
the old pronunciation could possibly have existed to the speak- 


* Of. Macdonell, op. cit. 1.5 f., who quotes Buehler for the date 800 
B. C. for the introduction of writing. 

2 Of. Delbriick, Einleitung* 154 f. 

* Every new nuance created in this way in fact displaces the older 
one. Of. Sievers, Phonetik® § 728. 

* Universality in fact is a characteristic of sdl gradual changes. Of. 
Sievers, op. cit. § 731. 
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ers of the language after it had taken place, and since it 
was a gradual change, even those that liTed while it took 
place were unconscious of it. In the same way Skt. n became 
Prakrit n spontaneously ^ and under all circumstances (except 
before dental stops), and there was no way for the speaker of 
the latter sound to find out that he was pronouncing a dif- 
ferent sound than his ancestors. But not only in case of 
spontaneous sound changes, but everywhere where no phonetic 
doubles result the old pronunciation is lost beyond recovery just 
as soon as the new is established. So it is with the dropping 
of the y in prauga < prayuga, or with the change of rt>t, 
rs>s, etc. The development of all of these new pronunciations 
should have completely obliterated the old, if really, as is 
claimed, Yedic and Prakrit were successive steps in the devel- 
opment of the same language. The existence of Prakrit forms 
with the above mentioned peculiarities in the Bigveda proves 
conclusively therefore from this point of view also that the two 
can not have been chronologically successive stages of one and 
the same language. 

It follows that Vedic and Prakrit are sister dialects instead 
of being related as mother to daughter. In some way or 
other they must have been differentiated from their common 
ancestor, so that both could continue to exist side by side. It 
is obvious, however, that this difierentiation can not have been 
local, i. e. Yedic and Prakrit can not have been contem- 
poraneous dialects which arose in different localities; for it is 
incredible that all people in one section of the country should 
be so conservative in their pronunciation that they continued 
to speak a language very close to the primitive Aryan, while 
in other places, near by and not separated by any linguistic 
barrier whatsoever, they were so prone to innovations that it 
would appear as though the language they spoke was immeas- 
urably a more recent or modern stage than that of the former. 
We should in vain look for analogies to this. Evidently the 
cause of the differentiation must be sought in different social 
strata of the same communities, one a strongly conservative 


1 In the light of the following these changes were not gradual, but 
due to the substitution of one sound for the other. Here we argue from 
the standpoint of those who maintain that Prakrit is a direct descendant 
of Vedic. If that be true, these changes must be gradual. 
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element, another offering no opposition to the tendency to 
innovation. At first sight this postulate, however, would seem 
to lead to the view held hy Wackernagel and quoted above, 
namely that Vedic was merely a priestly language, jealously 
guarded hy the priestly aristocracy in its pristine piirity, while 
the natural development of the language resulted in the pop- 
rdar dialects. To this view, however, the objection will also 
hold that this presupposes a consciousness of difference, while 
on the other hand this very theory would presuppose that 
those characteristics of Prakrit which were already developed 
in Vedic times were largely due to spontaneous sound changes,! 
of which the priests no less than the common people must 
have been unconscious even while they were in the process of 
becoming. Whatever theory accounts for the difference between 
Vedic and Prakrit must show how the differentiation could 
take place through causes not controlled hy the human will. 

This as well as all the other above mentioned difficulties will 
disappear if we assume that Vedic and Prakrit were caste- 
languages from the beginning, and that the differences origi- 
nated with the differences between the castes. And since the 
origin of the castes was intimately connected with the dif- 
ference between Aryan and not- Aryan, we may say that Vedic 
was the language of the higher or Aryan castes,^ while Pra- 
krit was the language of the lower or non-Aryan castes. As 
the old Aryans invaded the Indian peninsula and conquered 
certain aboriginal tribes, they would impose their language 
upon those whom they enslaved ^ and which consequently 
formed a part of their society.^ But since these black aborig- 
ines had organs of speech as well as linguistic habits that 
differed widely from those of the Aryan invaders, they were 
unable to learn the language in the same form as the one in 
which it was spoken by their conquerors, and it was modified 
to suit their own characteristics in much the same way as the 


' Cf. foot-note p. 420. 

! Cf. Baden-Powell, JRAS. 1899. 328, who states that the middle and 
lower castes were either not Aryan at all or badly mixed, while the 
higher castes were predominantly Aryan. 

’ Of. Hirt, Die Indogermanen 101. 

* Cf. Oldenberg, ZDMG. 51. 275; “Schon das rigved. Altertum hat 
die dunkelfarbigen Aboriginen nicht allein als Feinde, sondern auoh als 
der arischen Gemeinschaft attaehierte Unterworfene gekannt”. 
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American negro has modified the English language through 
his own physiological and mental peculiaiities. And just as 
many peculiarities of the negro dialect are common to the 
whole large area of the South or his original American home, 
since the peculiarities which cause these aberrations are common 
to the whole race, just so a number of phonetic changes in 
Prakrit were common to all of the widely scattered areas 
where these popular dialects were spoken, since here also 
common racial pecidiarities would cause common effects. And 
since these peculiarities primarily affect the phonological as- 
pect of a language, it is intelligible that the Prakrit peculiar- 
ities in the Veda are exclusively phonological i Moreover, 
since these sound-changes from primitive Aryan to the earliest 
Prakrit were not due to gradual change of pronunciation, but 
to the substitution of one sound for another, if this t. ;ory is 
correct, we need not expect larger periods of time to account 
for such a thoroughgoing change of phonetic aspect, and it is 
therefore not surprising that Prakrit and Vedic should have- 
been virtually coexistent not only fi’om the beginning of the 
transmission, hut ever since the Ai’yans fii’st invaded India and 
began enslaving the aborigines. 

The conclusion that the phonetic character of the Prakrit 
dialects is due to imposing the Aryan language upon an in- 
ferior race is further strengthened by the character of the 
sound changes. Franke, Pali und Sanskrit 141 ff., calls atten- 
tion to the fact that many peculiarities common to all “Pali” 
are similar to the mistakes of children. The same assimilation 
or simplification of consonant groups, the same substitu- 
tion of familiar for unfamiliar sounds is common to both. 
Franke compares e. g. from the German; tiischen for zwischen, 
woore for Worte, aam for Arm, golle for Golde, bume for 
Blume, daitipf for Bleistifl. This want of discrimination 
between different sounds, usually characteristic of childhood, is 
just what we would expect of a race inferior in intelligence 
learning a language so largely different from its own.^ In 


> Of. Waokemagel, op. cit. XVII; „Keine sichere Spuren mittelindi- 
scher Formenbildung sind (sc. im Veda) erhalten”. 

2 It is of importance that those Skt. sounds for which others are sub- 
stituted in Prakrit are largely those which to a great extent are charac- 
teristic of Sanskrit, and so probably would not be known to the non- 
Aryans. Thus, f, f, 1, ai, au, and h are aU lacking in Prakrit. 
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fact the latter factor alone might cause similar changes even 
in case of a people of high intelligence, as can he seen par- 
ticularly hy a study of borrowed proper names. Thus in all 
of the following Greek borrowings from the Egyptian certain 
unfamiliar sounds or combinations of sounds have been replac- 
ed hy sequences which were familiar to the Greek: Pa-Gat’t 
became Bovro), Chufu became Sov^es, 2a£><^ts or even Xeoi^, MeNKa- 
XJRA became Mwepti/os, Bokenrenf became 
SCHaBaK became 'Zafidxiav, EaHABRA became ‘Airptrjs, 
AAHMeS became ’A/otatri?. 

If the above explanation of the origin of Prakrit is once 
accepted the problem as to the origin of the Classical San- 
skrit becomes much simplified. There is no longer any neces- 
sity assuming that a certain locality was so much more 
consen?)itive than other neighboring ones that it was enabled 
to retain a language with such old characteristics,! while all 
other communities were many centuries ahead in the develop- 
ment of their speech. Classical Sanskrit was rather the direct 
lineal descendant not of the Vedic 2 in its literary form,’ but of 
the spoken dialects of the Vedic age, which differed from it 
only very slightly and may with propriety, as they are below, 
be designated as “Vedic”. It was natural after the difference 
between Vedic and Prakrit had once been developed, that the 
old Aryan aristocracy of priests and soldiers should be proud 
of their language, which formed one of the principal distinc- 
tions between themselves and the despised conquered Dasas, 
that they should therefore guard it most jealously from all 
change. Since, however, the Aryan speakers of the Vedic dia- 
lects continually had practical relations with the enslaved 
speakers of the Prakrits, it became necessary that they should 
have an acquaintance with Prakrit also, and sometimes, per- 
haps, they would even condescend to use it themselves, e. g. 
to make a command clearer. In this way there was a bridge 


’ Of. Franke, BB. 17. 73, Pali u. Skt. 88; Rapson, JRAS. 1904. 450 ff 
’ So Franke, BB. 17. 82 ; Rapson, loc. cit. According to our view the 
Vedic had only one direct descendant and did not split up into two 
streams, as is claimed by Weber, Ind. Stud. 2. 110 f.; Grierson, JRAS. 
1904. 472. 

’ The absence in Skt. of the Vedic change of intervocalic d>l shows 
that the former is not directly descended from the dialect of the hymns. 
Of: Thumb, Hdb. d. Skt. 91. 
voii. xxxn. Pail IV. 
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by which the Praki'it could gradually encroach on the Vedic 
or Sanskrit. Those Aryans who were less fortunate and did 
not succeed in becoming a part of the aristocracy gradually 
lost their racial pride and came to use the Prakrit language 
exclusively. In the same way the Aryan women, whose more 
menial duties brought them into more continual and closer con- 
tact with the lower classes, gradually let the Prakrit take the 
place of their pure Aryan mother tongue. In the beginning, 
however, it was not thus. All the Aryans, women* as well as 
men, spoke the pure Aryan language when the enslaved Dasas 
first tried to learn the language of their conquerors. 

As the circle of the speakers of the original Vedic languages 
became more and more narrow, they more and more took upon 
themselves the character of polite languages, with the result 
that the conservatism of the speakers also increased, and Vedic 
gradually became Classical Sanski’it. In this way is explained 
both the continuity of development between Vedic and San- 
skrit in Literature, which is the unanswerable objection against 
those who maintain that Sanskrit was a late artificial product 
and never was a spoken language,^ and at the same time the 
growing stability of the same, with the proscription of all new 
formations.^ As in all polite languages, the speakers, who 
prided themselves on the correctness of their speech, sought 
for norms which should insure them correct principles of speak- 
ing, and this on the one hand led to the stationary nature 
of the Sanskrit, since all new formations are, of course, to 
begin with mistakes, on the other hand it led to the study of 
the grammar, which ended in the canonization of the whole 
grammatical system by Panini,< after which the language be- 
came pemanently crystallized and no longer showed even a 
semblance of growth. 

The above view, then, agrees on the one hand with those 
who maintain that Sanskrit was in origin not only a living 
language like any other polite language,* but even a vernac- 


1 Cf. Ludwig, Rigveda 3. 44 f. 

2 Of. Franke, BB. 17. 86; Rapson, JRAS. 1904. 441. 

2 Cf. Wackemagel, op. cit. XXIII. 

* Cf. Franke, BB. 17. 80. 

* That Sanskrit was a spoken language, but not really a living lan- 
guage is maintained by Grierson, JRAS. 1904. 472. Similarly M. Senart, 
quoted p. 471 of the above. Dr. Grierson’s statement (p. 476) that Skt. 
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ular, though only of certain strata of society, hut by these it 
was not learned as an additional language to their own Pra- 
krit vernacular,! but it was rather an inheritance from ages 
long past, while originally, if these persons also spoke Prakrit, 
it was the latter that was learned as a second language. On 
the other hand, in course of time the growing ascendancy of 
the Prakrits with aU except the haute-volee may have caused 
this condition to have been reversed, and at any rate San- 
skrit became more and more stereotyped until it may properly 
he said to have become a dead language. 2 This was, however, 
an exceedingly gradual development, mainly due to natural 
causes, though perhaps hastened by Panini’s canonization, and 
it would he impossible to fix upon a single point in time and 
to say its life ended here even if we were in possession of all 
the facts of the history of the language. Its development from 
the Vedic moreover was also a natui'al development, by an 
ultra-conservative society, it is true, but yet a development from 
which even sound change was not altogether excluded, as 
Wackernagel, loc. cit., maintains; for on the one hand he him- 
self mentions the change of iy to y and of uv to v, on the 
other hand he has failed to point out the probability of cer- 
tain sound changes which do not appear in the spelling, sc. 
the change of I. E. ai (donbtless still so pronounced in the 
early Yedic period) to e,! similarly of au to o, ai with long a 


could never have been a living language because it had to borrow or 
imitate Prakrit words for objects of every-day life, is not well taken. In 
the ordinary life of the Sanskrit-speaking aristocrats there was no call 
for words designating every-day objects, and when they were needed 
Sanskrit naturally borrowed from the Prakrit or language of the common 
people, in the same way as every living language uses bon-owed words 
for ideas hitherto unfamiliar. As well might we argue that the Germanic 
languages are dead because many words designating objects which are 
now familiar are Latin borrowings. 

* Cf. Grierson, p. 480 of the above. 

2 Of. Ehys Davids, Buddha Dec. 1903 p. 254 1. 

3 The fact that the Pratisakhyas classify e and o as diphthongs, even 
though their rules for pronunciation imply simple sounds, together with 
their treatment in euphonic changes, implies that they were true diph- 
thongs in the Vedic period. The Pratisakhyas must have received a 
tradition in this respect, and this tradition certainly could not have an- 
tedated the Veda, since grammatical studies originated in the very desire 
to interpret the Veda, Cf. Whitney, Skt. Gram. §28 a; Macdonell, op. 
cit. 38 f. 


29 * 
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to ai 1 with short a, similarly au to au, and finally the thor- 
oughgoing change of accentuation fi"om the Vedic accent to 
that of the Classical Sanskrit, which is pointed out by Wacker- 
nagel himself, op. cit. 296 f. All of these changes are certainly 
phonetic changes and point to a living spoken language. 

If Sanskrit was the only direct lineal descendant of the 
Vedic and in turn of the original language of the first Aryan 
settlers of India, it was not necessarily a local dialect, hut we 
shoTild a priori expect that wherever there was an Aryan 
people in the ascendant we would find the Sanskrit language 
or some language differing from it only by minor dialectic valua- 
tions spoken by the kings and priests with their racial pride 
in their Aryan blood; it is to be expected that Sanskrit was 
spoken as -a caste language throughout the whole Aryan terri- 
tory of India. When therefore it is maintained e. g. by Mac- 
donell that “there is no doubt that in the second century B. 
C. Sanskrit was actually spoken in the whole country called 
by Sanskrit writers Aryavarta, or ‘Land of the Aryans’, which 
lies between the Himalaya and the Vindhya range”, the 
statement is in exact accord with our theory. 

These statements, however, must not be construed to mean 
that Sanskrit in the very form in w'hich it occurs in literature 
was the vernacular of the men of the upper castes in aU of 
the vast territory of Aryavarta. Largely, of course, the same 
conservatism that kept the language so nearly stationary 
during such a long period also prevented the development of 
dialectic peculiarities, but yet there must have been some 
of them. The actual literary Sanskrit is no doubt related 
to these different spoken Sanskrit dialects just as any other 
literary language is related to the popular dialects. One or 
the other of them, by means of literary, religious, or political 
ascendancy,^ became the norm to which the speakers of 
related dialects everywhere were expected to conform, with 
the result that it displaced aU others, which was aU the 
easier because the dialects displaced were themselves fashion- 
able languages, and not, as e. g. in Herman, popular dia- 


^ When e was still ai, ai must have been ai with long a, otherwise the 
two would have been indistinguishable and treated alike. Of. Whitney op. 
«sit. §28b. 

2 Ct. Bapson, p. 451 of the above mentioned article. 
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lects, the speakers of -which largely had no sympathy with 
this process of normalization. Moreover, we must bear in 
mind that the languages displaced could have dilfered from 
the language now known as Classical Sanskrit in but a 
minimal degree, and that it was not the displacing of the 
real popular dialects of Prakrit by the polite language, 
which was so different as to nearly exclude mutual intelligi- 
bility. While therefore the arguments of Franke i and Eap- 
son^ to establish a narrower region as the original home of 
Sanskrit may be perfectly valid, it must always be borne in 
mind that they concern only that particiilar form of the 
language which appears in literature, but that other closely 
related almost identical dialects existed in almost all Arya- 
varta from the beginning. It may have happened occasion- 
ally, of coui’se, that the pure Aryan speech in a certain 
locality died out altogether because of the operating of the 
same forces which caused the poorer Aryans and the -women 
to give it up, hut on the whole the racial pride of the ai’is- 
tocracy was too strong a factor to let us assume that it died 
out everywhere except in a narrowly circumscribed locality, 
from where it then had to start out to reconquer all the 
territory lost before. 

It cannot be my object here to discuss anew the question 
as to the interpretation of the fact that Pali appeal’s in 
inscriptions before Sanskrit, or what is the explanation of this 
“break in the continuity” of development. My only concern 
is to show that the results of Franke’s jiook “Pali und San- 
skrit” do not necessarily conflict with the above theory. Ac- 
cording to op. cit. 49 the results of Franke’s examination of 
inscriptions show “dab auch spatestens im 3. Jahi’hundert v. 
Chr. und noch geraume Zeit danach auf der vorderindischen 
Halbinsel unterhalb des Himalaya und auf Ceylon als allge- 
meine Landessprache der arischen Bevolkerung kein irgendwie 
geartetes Sanskrit in irgend einer Pro-vinz vorhanden war, 
sondern erst allmahlich aufgekommen ist.” The emphasis 
should be on the “allgemeine”; i. e. Sanskrit, as shown above, 
was indeed never a universal vernacular, but a caste lan- 
guage from the beginning, which explains the fact that the 


> Pafl u. Skt. 88. 

2 JRAS. 1904. 451 f. 
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inscriptions, which were meant to he understood hy as many 
people as possible, were originally in Pali. It was hut natural, 
consequently, that the speech of the aristocracy, not under- 
stood by enough people to he used in public inscriptions, and also 
often not the vehicle of literary works, since they, even when 
they finally appeared, were written in the imported Classical 
Sanskrit, should have completely disappeared to our view 
from most localities. Finally, when the renewed ascendancy 
of Brahmanism caused a greater number of persons to under- 
stand if not to speak the Brahman language, the Classical 
Sanskrit, originating in a ceilain locality and displacing the 
polite languages of other localities, made its way not only into 
the inscriptions of ArVavai'ta, hut to every part of India where 
Brahman culture was disseminated. • 



Remarks on the Carthaginian Deity} — By W. Max 
M tiLLBR, Professor in the R. E. Seminary, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

For long years, Semitists do not seem to have occupied 
themselves in any way with the strange name of the principal 
divinity of the Carthaginians, the “Taneit”, as scholar’s used 
to call her in the period of G-esenius, or Tanit, as it has, 
somewhat more recently, become the fashion to vocpJize her 
name.2 I find a trace of skepticism concerning that name 
only in 0. Meltzer’s Geschichte der Karthager, where occasion- 
ally she is spoken of as “the goddess whom we have become 
used to calling Tanit.” The consonants nin, of course, are 
sufficiently well attested by numerous inscriptions, but if we' 
ask for the reasons of the vocalisation, we have to go down 
to the infancy of Semitic epigraphies to discover attempts af 
proving that strange pronunciation, attempts which do not 
stand the test of any critical examination. The most exhaus- 
tive discussion will he found in Gesenius, Moniimenta linguae 
Rhoeniciae, p. 115 to 117. I enumerate his arguments (repeated 
Movers, Phoenizier I, 625). 

1. Strabo XI, 13, p. 532, speaks of the Persian and Ar- 
menian goddess ’Avairis (genet. ’ArorTiSos). For this form va- 
riant readings give TavoirtSos, hence Eustathius, ad Iliad. 
14, 295, repeats: Tavairj/s Balfuav, and Clemens Alex., Protrept. 
p. 43, Sylb., speaks of Ai’taxerxes who first introduced the 
image of Aphrodite Tanais {rgs ’A<f>po8lTrjs TavotSos); in the 
latter place, however, the reading seems to he disputed, as in 


* This paper, after having been read before the American Oriental 
Society at the meeting in New Haven, in 1906, was mislaid by its author, 
and not found again by him until the present year., Ed. 

* Evidently, because the diphthong was felt to be too strongly un- 
Hebrew. — Tanit is written by Clermont-Gaimeau, Lidzbarski, and others 
up to 1906 [and 1912J. 
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Eustathius, ad Dion. Perieg. 846 (“the Armenian goddess 
Tanaitis or Anaitis”). It is nowadays no longer necessary to 
weigh the authority of the codices in every single case for 
deciding between Anaitis and Tanaitis, Tanais, for which form 
Gesenius himself decided. We know now sufficiently well 
that the Persian chief goddess was called Anahita. Conse- 
quently, those forms with a prefixed t have no authority and 
are evidently due to comparative speculations of Greek scho- 
lars who wanted what Movers, II, 101 etc., called “the Taurian 
Artemis,” L e. some connection with the remote river Tanais. 
The notice about Artaxerxes Mnemon returns then with the 
correct reading; ’Aneitis, Anaitis, in Berossus (C. MiiUer, II, 
508), Plutarch, Artax. 27, Pausanias III, 16, 6; Pliny 33, 24; 
Dio Cass. 36, 31, 31, etc.* Consequently, no goddess Tanais 
existed. 

2. (Gesen. p. 117). Akerblad is said to have compared the 
Carthaginian Tut with the Egyptian (!) goddess Heit (NjjH?) 
"praeposito articulo ta.” Modern scholars know, of course, 
that the Egyptian feminine article t~ (not ta) cannot be con- 
nected with proper names; such a connection as the good 
pioneer Akerblad ventured is quite impossible, not to speak of 
the various other improbabilities of his bold comparison which 
already Movers rejected (although he strangely kept the con- 
clusions in the form of that vocalisation!). 

3. Finally Gesenius desperately referred to proper name like 
Tennes, Mutten-Mythonius; to city names with prefixed t- (see 
below) like Tynis-Tunis, Tingis etc,; even to Libyan names 
like Masintha, Masinissa, etc, None of these “arguments”^ 
deserves now any dicussion. Tennes, however, still seemed to 
he meant in Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Beligons- 
geschichte,^ I, 235 (Fr. Jeremias): “the divinity TNT, after a 
Greek personal name to be pronounced Thent”. If Jeremias 
really meant the Sidonian king Tennes, adduced by Gesenius, 
we ought to demand some plausible etymology for that royal 
name, for the king cannot have home the name of the goddess 
herself. Above all, as long as the worship of TNT is strictly 
limited to Carthage and its nearest dependencies and cannot 


1 Cp. Movers I, 626. I confess not to have verified every quo- 
tation. 
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be traced epigraphically to Phoenicia,! I consider it inad- 
missible to use an argument from any Phoenician name. 

Consequently, the old attempts at vocalizing those 3 conso- 
nants fail completely. I regret that, after having destroyed 
the old theories, I cannot offer any substitute for them; there 
is hardly any basis for the pronunciation of that enigmatic 
name (cp. below on Anna). I believe, however, that I can 
offer at least one small advancement towards its explanation. 
That “local divinity of the Carthaginians” (Saifuov tZv Kapxr/- 
Sovuov) as Polybius calls her, cannot well have had a Semitic 
name; it is a difficult task to fit her name into Semitic ety- 
mologies. Its formation, on the other hand, clearly betrays a 
Libyan formation. Prefixed t (which becomes in the dialects, 
th or t, even ts) + suffixed t or th are the usual characteristics 
of Libyan (I avoid the senseless name “Berber, Berberic”) 
feminines.! Cp. e. g. Kahylic thamdint, fi’om Arabic medtne 
“city”. This formation agrees too remarkably with the divine 
name TNT to be accidental. Consequently, we have to con- 
sider this name as a feminine fonnation from a root with n 
and one or two weak consonants, among which the n may take 
the first, second or third place, may be doubled or not. At 
present, it would be merely a frivolous play to enumerate, 
from the modern Libyan dictionaries, the numerous roots with 
n which a fanciful mind could use for a more or less impro- 
bable etymology of T-N-T. I only lay stress on the result 
that, evidently, the name of that local divinity dates from 
earlier time than the Phoenician immigration and has been 
kept untouched by the Carthaginians; as we should indeed 
expect with the spiritus lod. 


1 In do not consider the title “TNT of Lebanon”, Lidzbarski, Ephemeris 
I, 19, as a proof of origin in Phoenicia; Lidzbarski, p. 21, assumed with 
probability that this Lebanon was some locality near Carthage. More 
important is the first Athenian bilinguis mentioning a “Sidonian, 'AM- 
TNT”, in Greek Artemidoros. This would, ideed, point to a Sidonian 
cult. But why are the inscriptions of Sidon herself absolutely silent 
about our divinity? Hence I must assume that the name of that Sidonian 
betrays a relation to Carthage; such wandering merchants and sailors 
may have claimed various nationalities, even if “Sidonian” does not, in 
an archaizing way, mean “Carthaginian”. 

! Those not acquainted with Libyan may consult Hanoteau, Essai de 
gramtnaire Kahyle, p. 17; his Grammaire Tamachek, p. 17, Stumme, 
Mandbuch des Schilhischen von Tazericalt, p. 18, etc. 
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This simple result becomes very complicated only if -vve com- 
pare the name with that of Anna, the sister of Dido. Doubt- 
less Anna is the principal divinity of Charthage herself, as 
may he seen even from Vergil where Anna plays such a 
supernumerary part at the side of Dido as we are wont to 
see with two identical personages, differentiated from synonymous 
names. Roman writers complete the proof by reporting of 
that superfluous sister Anna the same things as of Dido, above 
all seduction by Aeneas, and suicide. ^ Jfow it would be very 
easy to connect Anna and TNT by vocalizing the latter name 
Tannat, Tannath, and treating it as the Libyanized form of 
Semitic Anna (a Semitic adaptation by stripping a Libyan 
word of its double feminine mark would lack all analogies and 
would be very improbable). That explanation has, however, 
serious difficulties, if we accept the often repeated comparison 
of Anna with the Hebrew name Hanna. Ancient Libyan, 
indeed, had no h, and should be expected to drop the initial 
of Hanna (or to change it to }i)\ but I have great doubts if 
a foreign proper name could be Libyanized by the feminine 
characteristics. The analogies are very much against this. It 
would he more plausible to assume that Anna was a Semitic 
adaptation of an original Libyan * Tannath, i. e. Anna, origi- 
nally without initial It is true, the alleged name of a 
Punic goddess Hanna cannot be proved with certainty epi- 
graphicaUy,2 and we need not trouble ourselves much with 
that suppositional form. Still, I confess not at all to be satis- 
fied with the above explanation: Anna (whatever its initial 
may he) as a Semitisation of a supposed *Tannath. I consider 
this theory not very plausible and would prefer leaving the 
explanation of the relation of the two names in doubt. A 
relation seems to exist, but it cannot be determined and ex- 
plained with sufficient certainty, I fear. 

. It remains to say a word on the regular titles of our god- 


“ Ovid. Fasti m, 523; Varro in Servius, Aen. IV, 682; cp. Movers 
I, 612 who, however, does not notice the identity clearly. 

* ttan seems masculine, the well known Hanno. Prof. Torrey directs 
my attention to a seal which he considers Punic, mentioning an ttimas ; 
I feel strong doubts whether this proves to be a female divinity. [The 
seal was published in this Journal, XXVIII (1907), 354. Its genuineness 
has been questioned by Lidzbarski, Ephemeris III, 69, but on insufficient 
grounds. Ed.'\ 
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dess “the mistress TNT (-n-ith?) the face of Ba'al”, as she is 
called on so many funerary inscriptions. The last two words 
hare, so far, remained obscure. I have proposed an 
explanation, Mitteilungen der vorderasiatischen Oesellschaft, 
1904, IX, 168, derived fi-om the symbol of the di\nnity repro- 
duced on the Carthaginian funerary stelae. It appears in a 
great many fanciful variations, but all these seem finally to 
go hack to the symbol of the htikr anion, with the solar disk 
between the crescent shaped horns which evidently symbolize 
the moon. Hence that combination of symbols of the “dea 
coelestis'\ which has a wide use in the art of all countries 
touching the Mediterranean, representing the .heaven as a cow, 
hearing sun and moon upon her head. This agrees well with 
the designation “face of the heavenly god.” The syncretism 
of two different conceptions of heaven, as a female or (later?) 
as a male divinity, presents no difficulty. 



A Magical Bowl-Text and the Original Script of the 
Mardchaeans. — By James A. Montgomeby, Professor 
in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The writer has been occupied for some time in preparing 
for publication the magical bowl-texts from Nippur in the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. Six of the texts 
of the collection are in a peculiar Syriac script, related to the 
Estrangelo, and in the Syriac dialect, hut of a form much 
contaminated by dialectic influences of Mandaic character. 
The texts have the same contents as the howls already nu- 
merously published in the “Eahhinic” and Mandaic dialects. 
As a sample of this fresh species of script I present here a 
howl-text which has been kindly placed in my hands by 
Mr. Wm. T, Ellis, of Swarthmore, Pa. In the winter of 
1910 — 11 Mr. Ellis travelled through Mesopotamia and was 
interested as a Pennsylvanian in visiting the mounds of Nippur. 
He was greatly impressed by the remains of the excavations 
made at this site by the University of Pennsylvania expedi- 
tions, and has been urging since his return home that American 
scholarship should resume the operations begun on so stupen- 
dous a scale. Among the curios he acquired at Nippur from 
the Arabs were three inscribed bowls, doubtless private spoils 
from the strata uncovered by the excavators. One of these is 
illegible, one is in the square script and “Habbinic” dialect, 
and the third, in the peculiar Syriac script and dialect referred 
to, is the one I now publish. 

The bowl is of earthenware, the usual material and size, and 
of 6 1/2 in. diameter by 2 in. in depth. The text is written 
spirally on the inside from within out; the last six lines alone 
are legible, the action of water collected in the bottom of the 
bowl having washed out the first lines, probably four in number. 
The characters are frequently very faint, but the readings can 
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usually be made out by the aid of the vocabulary and for- 
mulas occurring in similar texts. 


Text (Plate i). 

iT j’as I'D"?? wo? ]o ninw wai nnnas . 

sno ['lorn Ti . . . r t^iao by nn nt . . . ysa n’ rr n’ n[’ n’] iT 
pnnoDnoi wwm ♦ . . [«]n3Di «pn2 Kpia ^IiTbidt 

«a«nD« «3n-iM wyoi nsnn ko«o^ naono 

]'6’nm NijtTsi «napi «pnip primos «ni . . . aiKi 

an xmoji «nonn with «3snaa sno Nt'no^n nnpfjii 

«ioin «rT “jia ?ipB’3i ]int'3i wipi wa nnm« nn'a^i 'NTn 
wa nnn3« nn'a joi ''«an aa «a’33a wo KmfiD[y]i xaanB 

[’wn] aa xa’ii wna pbaosi s'?! ]iDm N^a na^ipi 


Translation. 

[A charm for Geniba against the evil spirits that they may 
not touch him] nor his house, wife, children and property, 
from now and forever and ever. Amen. Ya, Ya, [Ya], Ya, 
Ya, Ya, Ya!, seven [times?]. Avaunt, avaunt to the [south- 
ern?] bolt (pole?) of the heights of the house (?) whose flames 
are the lightnings, lightning of fii-e, and the [northern?] bolt 
of the shades of darkness, and their chariots the chariots of 
the lattdbe. Exorcism upon you. Sun and Moon, condemnation 
upon you, Astana and Ur . . . utha. And I make fast ^ their 
bonds, links of brass and lead and iron, and they are sealed 
in the name of Samhiza, the lord Bagdana. Be there sealing 
and warding for Geniba bar Dodai and for his house, wife, 
children, and cattle, and flee and depart all demonS, devils, 
amulet-charms, idol-spirits (= gods), goddesses and liliths from 
Geniba bar Dodai, and from his house, wife, sons and cattle, 
that they transgress not nor do harm against this Geniba bar 
[Dodai], 


Commentary. 

I speak of the script helow. The orthoepy (e. g. 
P^DW), forms (e. g. WB, “his sons", Mandaic), and vocabulary 
are such as appear in the similar bowl-texts. The client’s 


1 Error for ? 
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name is known in the Palmyrene, cf. the biblical 11233, 1 Ki 11 20 . 
N3’D I haye found elsewhere, and it appears in the Syriac. 
«“12J1 = S12N and N1S2N in other texts of mine, and is cited 
hy the native Syriac lexicographers under the form K22K (see 
Payne Smith, Tties., ad voc.) The is reminiscent of the 
parallel Hebrew word niSJl. It may mean plumbum nigrum 
or album (probably with different vocalizations), either metal 
having atropaic value — here probably the former. 

The syllables toward the beginning, H', etc., HI, etc., are 
found in the other texts, used as deterrents to the devils. 
H’ appears, from the spacing and faint traces of the letters, to 
have been written seven times, and so I explain the following 
J?2B^. ni = ni, from nnt, = “avaunt”. What follows is obscure. 
Syriac = an obstruction, w'ater-dam, Ijjoro, a bolt, and 
the term may be understood from the Babylonian myth of 
Tiamat’s hide fastened up as the firmament with a bolt,* or 
else of the function of the sky as the dam-breast to the celes- 
tial waters. The following word may possibly be read ''n'30''n 
(a feminine form, but why so with KIDD?), and the reference 
be to the southern bolt, or pole, of the sky, the soui'ce of the 
lightnings, the second use of ttT2D meaning then the north pole, 
the abode of darkness. The demons are commanded to flee 
to the ends of the earth. “The heights of the house” is ob- 
scure (for xon = astrological vfiifiaTa, see Newbold, JBL, 
XXX, 204).2 The N2Nt3^ appear in other texts from Xippur; 
I can explain it only as a metathesis of ^D2 (in Pael form), 
which is used of the “undoing” operations of demons (e. g. 
NriVi32D 

The deity, whose seal is referred to, “the lord Bagdana”, 
appears in one of my other texts. The plural is also found, 
= gods. The first syllable is the Iranian bhag, “god”, but 
the remainder of the word I cannot identify. Here another 
personal name is also added, §amhiz§,; Prof. G. P. Moore 
suggests to me the doubtless correct identification with the 
fallen angel Semyaza in Book of Enoch. I have found a 


* See King, Seven Tablets of Creation, tablet iv. 1. 139, “he fastened 
a bolt”. 

2 Dr. von Oefele suggests to me that in the astrological scheme for 
drawing horoscopes the peak of the “tenth house”, which is at the 
zenith, is the abode of fire. 
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Plate 2. 

Col. 1, the Estranghelo alphabet; col. 2, the Syriac script on the bowls, 
with variants; col. 3, the Turkish Manichaean script. 
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number of connections between the bowl-texts and Etbiopic 
angelology. The phrase may simjjly mean “S. the Lord God”. 
In its opposition to the sun and moon, regarded as baneful, 
the text is in line with the Mandaic theology (cf. Lidzharski’s 
Mandate Amulet published in the de Vogiie Florilegium), other- 
wise it is pagan and shows no direct Jewish influence, the 
formula “forever and ever. Amen”, being a magical common- 
2 )lace. KJNriDN = “Satan” in perverted form ; cf. Etbiopic 

iMastema. 

The chief point of interest in this and the similar Syriac 
texts is the script. In my work on the Nippur texts I have 
made a detailed study of this script and need only note here 
summarily the peculiar features. A superioi- point is used to 
distinguish 1 from “7, and also in my other texts to distin- 
guish the feminine suffix in n. The plural points are used in 
all plurals, the feminines of nouns, verbal forms (also pro- 
nouns), being almost always written above the final letter. 
The characters of form worthy of remark are: 

T and 1, with head turned to the right for distinction from 
1, which assumed an identical shape with original T and 1. 

D, with a prolonged tail to the left, the original head some- 
times disappearing. 

with an elaborate flourish from the head to the left. 

Final 3, a horizontal, pitchfork-like character, with various 
modifications, the stroke often very long. 

Most of the characters have close relations with forms of 
the Palmyrene alphabet, and the script may be described as 
an elder sister of the Estrangelo, with close affinity in its 
peculiarities to the Palmyrene. The antecedent relations of 
oui’ script were thus fixed, and it apjieared as a peculiar pro- 
vincial alphabet, found only on the bowls without leaving 
further mark in literary history. 

But my attention chanced do fall upon the Manichaean 
fragments in a Turkish dialect found in Eastern Turkestan, 
a series of which have been published in the Sitzungsherichte 
of the Berlin Academy, between 1904 and 1910.* The ac- 


' For the alphabet, see F. W. K. Muller in the volume for lt;04, 
p. 348. The script was evidently of Syriac origin, with the addition 
of some Arabic characters. For the Arabic tradition of the Manichaean 
alphabet, see G. Fliigel, Marti, seine Lehre und seine Schriften, 167. 
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companying table, Plate 2, presents the two alphabets com- 
paratively.. Some variant forms are given in the Syriac 
column. The similarity or rather indentity of the alphabets 
is evident, and is most striking in the coincidence of the 
Turkish with the characters of the peculiar form in our Syriac 
alphabet, e. g. 1 (n. b. turning of head to the right), finial 3 . 
The Turkish differs in keeping T turned to the left, as its 
point served to distinguish it from 1. I have not found S in 
my Syriac texts and in this lack the alphabet agrees with the 
Manichaean. 

Our provincial Syriac script has thus an interesting 
history forward. It is the alphabet which was used by the 
Manichaeans and taken by them as the basis of the alphabet 
they devised for the Tui'kish dialect of their converts in 
China. And presumably it was the script of Mani himself, 
for he was a citizen of Babylon and our texts come from 
neighboring Nippui’. Mani died A. D. 276 the bowls from 
Nippur are to be dated at the latest (on a “chaeological 
grounds, as I show elsewhere) about the beginning of the 
seventh century, with leeroom backwards of a century or two. 
The Turkish texts belong, I suppose, somewhere toward the 
end of the first millennum. We are thus presented with a 
well established provincial script which endured for several 
centuries and which, as a sectarian alphabet, was finally adopted 
for the representation of an alien tongue. Our only survivals 
of this peculiar alphabet, which has played its part in religious 
history, are rude magical texts from Babylonia and a Turkish 
script from distant regions. This is one more instance of the 
literary peculiarism of the oriental sects; Jew, Samaritan, 
Manichaean, the Syriac Christian churches, each party devel- 
oped its own peculiar literary vehicle, starting from the native 
dialect or script, and in the end asserting it as its own. And 
so the provincial script in which Mani had learnt his letters 
became the peculiar alphabet of his church. 

It may be added that the bowls themselves contain no traces 
of Manichaeism. / "7 g ^ ^ 3 i 


1 Probably now to be corrected to 273; see TLZ, 1912, 446. 
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